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THE FIRST APPORTIONMENT OF FEDERAI, REP- 
RESENTATIVES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


‘The proper basis of apportioning or dividing representa- 
tion in political assemblies among the various units entitled 
to membership in such bodies has become one of the most 

: difficult questions in the working of representative govern- 

, ment. Whether population, or wealth, or social position, 
or profession should be accepted as the fundamental prin- 
ciple, or some basis combining one or more of these, is still 
a mooted question in every civilized country. 

The tendency of late, indeed, has been toward recognizing 
| the principle of population as the most important and funda- 
. mental one. Of the large nations, however, only France 

and the United States have as yet gone very far toward the 
actual realization of such a principle; while the United 
States, though the first to recognize the principle in the 
construction of its national government, is still very far 
i from carrying it to its legitimate consequence. 
' So long as representative assemblies were simply a means 
of controlling the government, and confined their functions 
' largely to granting or refusing taxes, or vetoing or approv- 
; ing laws or codes previously prepared by the government, 
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as was so long the case in England, it made little differ- 
ence how they were constituted. So long as the con- 
trolling classes of society are sufficiently represented by 
typical members, to make sure that the general sense of the 
nation is expressed; so long as the political consciousness 
of the great mass of the people is still in an undeveloped 
state, so that the majority of the population is willing that 
the minority should make their laws and administer the 
government: the question of assigning representatives, 
though not always a simple, is scarcely ever a dangerous 
question. > 

As soon, however, as legislatures themselves begin to act 
independently of the government in framing laws and in 
determining policies; as soon as they begin to control and, 
certainly when they begin to make and unmake, the gov- 
ernments themselves, then it becomes a matter of high 
importance that every class of the community shall be fairly 
represented; since in the struggle of interests in such 
bodies, unrepresented classes are likely to be placed at a 
disadvantage. It is no mere accident that the political con- 
sciousness of the people shoud have been gradually aroused, 
as in England, as a result of this very struggle for repre- 
sentation in an assembly which had come to be the chief 
instrument for lawmaking and law-unmaking. Indeed, this 
very struggle itself had, perhaps, more to do with turning 
the attention of the various classes concerned to the neces- 
sity of takinz an active part in politics than any other one 
circumstence. 

Other elements, however, were also of great importance. 
The whcle intellectual movement of the last century in 
Europe and America was in its political tendencies steadily 
toward the view that every individual member of the nation 
is a citizen and, as such, is entitled to have his interests 
adequately represented in the lawmaking body of the 
country. Since the general adoption of the representative 
system in modern Europe, since the era of the French 
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Revolution, the tendency has been to realize this principle 
by organizing a legislative assembly in which the nation 
shell be represented on the basis of population, though 
nowhere has this tendency been able to work out its logical 
result. 

‘The United States in its Federal Government was the first 
nation of any importance to accept fully the principle 
of national representation on the basis of population in 
the constitution of its Lower House. It might have been 
a long time before the nation would have accepted this 
principle had it not been for the peculiar circumstances 
under which the national government was formed. The 
state governments had been largely growths, and slow 
growths at that, and thus had not been compelled to face 
the problem of a readjustment of representation in any acute 
form; but the Federal Government, was a new creation, and 
had to adopt and put in operation some definite principle 
as a preliminary to the organization of the government 
itself. The states have not even yet all modeled their 
governments on the principle then accepted by the nation 
for its federal form, though the example of the datter has 
worked steadily to shape and reshape the former. 

The struggle over the basis of representation in the Con- 
stitutional Convention of 1787 was long and acrimonious. 
The fact that colonial governments, later state governments, 
were in existence which had gradually become more and 
more independent of any superior authority, made it impos- 
sible to adopt a consolidated national government without 
astruggle, which would probably have resulted in a civil war. 
A federal form with a large degree of state autonomy was 
therefore the only practical form of national government. 
As some of the states were very large and populous, while 
some of them were very small and only thinly populated, it 
was evident that a national assembly based on population 
alone would not be acceptable and could not be adopted by 
the free consent of all the states. The proposition to give 
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to wealth a specific representation commanded practically 
no support. The compromise accepted was a double chamber 
system. One House was based on the recognition o the 
political units called states, giving to each state the same 
absolute number of representatives. The other House, while 
recognizing the states as political entities, was based on a 
distribution of members among them according to pooula- 
tion. Thus, our House of Representatives was the first 
considerable legislative body in the world based upon a 
numericalrepresentatior of the population of the nation. 
Provision was made for keeping the body upon this basis 
by prescribing in the Constitution that a census should be 
taken every ten years, implying thereby, although not 
explicitly commanding it, that a reapportionment of the 
members of this House should be made in pursuance of each 
census. * 

It would be a mistake, however, to suppose that even in 
the House of Representatives the principle of numerical rep- 
resentation was carried through exactly. The application of 
the principle was confused, and thwarted by two things: 
first, the existence of slavery and the compromises connected 
with it; second, the recognition of the states as political 
units in the distribution of representatives. 

The slaveholders maintained that the slaves should be 
counted in computing the population for purposes of repre- 


*How important such a constitutional provision in regard to the reappor- 
tionment of representatives 1s to the actual preservation of the numerical principle 
mey be seen in the history of the German Reichstag. The German Const-tution 
provides fora representation based upon population, but the Reichstag, in the 
actual distribution of its members, is very far from corresponding to suck a sys- 
tem. The Parhamentary election law adopted by the German Confederation In 
1867, which in this respect is stil 1n force, adopted a representative unit, cr ratio 
of 100,000, which made a House in 1873 of 397 members, The population at present 
is over fifty millions, and would call for a House on the same basis of 5x mem- 
be-zs, but no change has been made since 1867, except stich as was occasioned by 
the accession of the South German States and the annexation of Alsace and Lor- 
raine. The, electoral districts sre many of them based upon the provisional 
apportionment of 1848, so that ıt Ís not too much to say that the actual distribution 
of members in the German Reichstag of to-day is based upon the distribution made 
fifty yearsago. Thus, although in form it is a House based upon nurierical 
representation, it has long ceased to be such as a matter of fact. 
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sentation. ‘Their opponents objected to this on the ground 
that as slaves were property, pure and simple, and not 
persons, such a scheme would be a practical recognition of 
wealth as the basis of representation, which all parties had 
agreed to reject. Since the insistence by each party on its 
extreme view would have prevented the peaceful organiza- 
tion of a national government, a compromise was finally 
effected, according to which five slaves should be counted as 
three free persons in computing the representative popula- 
tion. Asa part of this compromise, it was further provided 
that direct taxes, before being collected, should be appor- 
tioned among the states on the basis of the representative 
population. 

With the disappearance of slavery, the apportionment of 
representatives became purely numerical in principle so far 
as this feature was concerned, since the actual population was 
now equal to the representative population. But the other 
difficulty in the way of applying exactly the principle of nu- 
merical representation, namely, the recognition of the states 
as such in the process of apportionment, still remained.* 


* It is of course a still more important point in discussing the subject of repre- 
sentation in the United States not to lose sight of the fact that, inasmuch as the 
representation in the Lower House wasto be assigned upcn the basis of popula- 
tion, while the states were left to determine entirely for themselves who should be 
entitled to take part in the choice of representatives, the question of whether the 
national House wasa more or less truly representative body turned always upon 
the policy which the states adopted in regard to the elective franchise. If any 
state limited the right to vote to a small class, or if it intimidated and drove away 
from the exercise of the right to vote any considerable number, it would thereby 
increase the proportional value of each vote belonging to those who possessed the 
franchise, as compared with similar persons in other states, The latter was ex- 


' actly what happened at the close of the Civil Warin the Southern States. The 


representation was considerably enlarged over what it had been in the days of 
Slavery, for five negroes were now counted as five persons instead of three, and as 
the wh:te population determined to prevent negroes from voting, and actually did 
sointhose states where their numbers threatened to swarip the white vote, the 
relative power of the white man's vote was very greatly increased over that of a 
corresponding person in states where no such policy was followed. The same 
thing is accomplished by a law limiting the right to vote to those who can read 
and write, or those who possess a certain amount of property, Thisconsideration, 


, although extremely important in a study of the question whether our scheme, as 


at present worked, is a truly representative one or not, does not fall within the 
scope of this paper, 
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The Constitution provides that the total number of repre- 
sentatives shall be distributed first dmong the states on the 
basis of their respective numbers. -This means that the 
states themseives are the primary representative districts, 
and that in constructing representative districts, no state 
line should bs crossed, that parts of two or more different 
states should not be combined in the process of making dis- 
tricts, etc. * 

A moments reflection will make it plain that such a 
provision makes impossible the exact application of the 
numerical principle of appartignment If it were made the 
duty of Cong-ess: 

1. To determine the number of members i in the House of 
Representatives; 

2. To divide the whole population of the country by such 
number in order to ascertain the number of people entitled 
to a representative; 


*In the early laws regarding apportionment, the states were so plainly regarded 
as the primary representative districts that Congress did not undertake tc make 
any other sub-division at all, nor to require the states to make any sub-division. 
The actual sub-division of the states is left entirely to the individual state 
governments; although Congress has since 1842 provided by law that the state 
governments should divide the states into a number of districts equal to the 
total number of -epresentatives to which they are entitled. The history of the 
action of the states 1n this respect is an interesting one. 

New Hampshire did not sub-divide the state until 1824, when the state was di- 
vided into single member districts for one election. In subsequent elections no 
sub-division was wade until after the census of 1840, when the single memper dis- 
trict system was edopted and has been observed since, 

Connecticu: seems to have followed the general ticket system with no sab-divi- 
gion until 1835. 

Pennsylvania followed sometimes one system and sometimes another, com- 
bining oftentimes several plural member districts with single member dis- 
tricts. 

New Jersey seems to have followed something ofthe same plan, though it 
adopted the general ticket system from 1813 to 1842. 

Virginia seems to have been consistent in the application of the single member 
district system after the year 1802, 

Georgia seems to have followed the general ticket system, with no sub-divislon 
into districts unt.1 1843. 

The early states, with the exception of the original thirteen, seem to have fol- 
lowed different systems, but it was evidently taken for granted by all parties that 
the states were zllowed by the constitution to do as they chose in this matter, and 
the law that Congress passed in pursuance of the census of 1840, requiring the 
division into single member districts, aroused a great deal of bitter feeling. 
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3. To divide the whole country into a number of districts 
equal to the number of the House, each containing the 
population entitled to a representative; 

And if in doing this, it were authorized to disregard state, 
county, city and other existing lines of political division, it 
might be possible to make an exact apportionment upon the 
basis of numbers. ` 

If, however, it must regard existing lines, it is evident 
that such an exact distribution will be impossible, owing to 
the fact that members themselves are not divisible, while 
population numbers are not likely to be round. 

In one case only might it be possible, even under such 
conditions, to make an exact apportionment. The case, 
however, is so little likely to occur that it may be dis- 
missed as, practically speaking, impossible. "Thus, if the 
population of each state, as ascertained by the census, 
should, as a matter of fact, bear the same exact ratio to the 
entire population of the country as the representatives 
assigned to it bear to the tota] number of representatives in 
the House; or, to put it differently,—if a common divisor 
could be found which would divide exactly the total popu- 
lation of each state in such a way that the sum of the quo- 
tients would be equal to the total number of members in the 
House, then an exact assignment on the basis of numbers 
could be made under the present Constitution. ‘Thus, sup- 
pose that six states have populations as follows: A, 100,000; 
B, 200,000; C, 300,000; D, 400,000; E, 500,000; F, 600,000; 
and that the number of persons entitled to a representative 
be 100,000; it is evident that an exact assignment could be 
made in strict proportion to population; giving to A 1; to 
B2; toC 3; to D 4; to E 5; to F 6. But no such exact 
multiples of the unit of representation have ever been re- 
turned by the census or ever will be. "There will always be 
remainders after dividing the population of the state by the 
number of people entitled to a representative, and so long 
as this is true, an exact division on a numerical basis is 
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impossible, if state lines must be observed in the process of 
apportionment. * . 

It might seem at first glance as if the assignment of 
representatives, the basis of representation being agreed 
upon, would be a very simple matter;—a mere matter of 
arithmetic, indeed. And so it would, if the national ter- 
ritory could be divided simply with reference to the appor- 
tionment itself; or, if the population numbers of the different 
states would arrange themselves in such relation toeach other, 
and to the population of the union, as a whole, as would enable 
8n exact assignment to be made; neither of which supposi- 
tions is realized under our present system as noted above. 
It might seem also as if the question itself would be in any 
case of comparatively little importance, since the difference 
in representation could never amount to so very much after 
al. In the most extreme case, it could only mean that a 
state would have a number of people unrepresented which 
is less than the number entitled to one representative. In 
the case of a large state with many representatives, this 
would become so slight a matter that it might be neglected 
with propriety. In the case of a small state, it would seem 
to be more serious, but as apportionment is often made 
under our system, the unrepresented portion would not 
probably alwars be large, and a large unrepresented re- 
mainder at one time would be balanced, or offset, by a small 
unrepresented remainder at another. In any case, such a 
state would have relatively so large a representation in the 
Senate, as compared with the other states, that it might well 
be content with being at a little disadvantage in the House. 


“Tt is worthy of ncte that exactly the same difficulty has arisen in the discussion 
of assignment of representatives under the minority or proportional representa- 
tion plan among tLe various parties entitled to representation. If the parties 
would cast their votes in such a way that the number of people entitled to à rep- 
resentative should be exactly contained without remainders in the vote of the 
different parties, then an exact proportional assignment, or distribution, could be 
easily made. But pchtical parties are so obstinate that no such vote casting has 
ever occurred, excepc in purely hypothetical calculations in academic discussions. 
The method of solviag this question has come to be one of the most prominent 
characteristics of diferent schools of proportional representation. 
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This seems to have been the view of the men who drafted 
the Constitution,—if, indeed, they ever thought of the 
matter at all; for there is no indication that this subject 
was discussed, either in the Constitutional Convention or in 
the ratifying conventions, or in the pamphlet literature of 
the time, either before or after the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion. It would seem to have been taken for granted that 
after the basis of apportionment were once acccepted, the 
mere details of assignment in accordance with the popula- 
tion would be so simple as to offer no difficulty. 

And yet, the settlement of this question, simple as it 
appears, rocked the Government of the United States to its 
foundation within three years after it was organized. It 
gave rise to the first constitutional debate, in which the 
value of the union itself was openly canvassed. It occas- 
ioned the President and his advisers the greatest anxiety; 
it called forth-the first presidential veto; and was finally 
decided in accordance with a principle, which, after being 
accepted for fifty years, was ultimately rejected as being 
unconstitutional and unfair. ‘The subject, therefore, is cer- 
tainly not without interest to the student of political science. 

The first session of the Second Congress of the United 
States met at Philadelphia, Monday, October 24, 1791. One 
of the first subjects of discussion was the apportionment of 
representatives in pursuance of the census of 1790. The 
returns were all completed except those from South Caro- 
lina, which were not finally declared until early in 1792. 

'The discussion of apportionment was begun during the 
first week of the session, and continued until the twenty- 
fourth of November, when a billwas passed in the House 
by a vote of 43 to 12, giving to each state in the union one 
representative for every 30,000 of its population, disregard- 
ing any remainders or so-called fractions which might occur. 
The bill was then sent to the Senate. After a fortnight’s 
discussion, on December 8, the Senate by a vote of 13 to 12, 
the Vice-President giving the casting vote, amended the 
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House bill by substituting the number 53,000 for 30,000, 
leaving the rest of the bill unchanged. This the House, 
after a long discussion, refused to accept on December 14. 
On December 15 the Senate, by a vote of 13 to 12, the Vice- 
President giving the casting vote, declared its intention of 
insisting on the amendment. The House again discussed 
the subject at length, ending on December 19, by another 
refusal, by a vote of 32 to 27, to accept the Senate amend- 
ments. The Senate, on December 20, again considered the 
question, but decided by the same vote as before, the Vice- 
President giving the casting vote, to adhere to its amend- 
ment. The House then dropped the matter and the bill 
was thus lost. It is interesting to note that the bill which 
ultimately became a law was this first House bill as amended 
by the Senate. 

On January 6, 1792, the House resolved to appoint a com- 
mittee to bring in a bill relating to apportionment. A 
proposition relating to the subject was discussed January 24, 
and a committee was appointed to report a bill according to 
certain directions of the House. ‘The bill was reported 
Thursday, February 7, and, after a discussion which took a 
wide range, it was passed February 21 by a vote of 34 to 16. 
The bill was similar to the first bill passed by the House, 
accepting a ratio of 30,000 to be divided into the population 
of each state, disregarding fractions, in order to determine 
the number of representatives to be assigned to the state. 
Coupled with this, however, was a provision for a new 
census, and a new apportionment in 1797, the House evi- 
dently hoping to persuade the Senate to accept its proposi- 
tion by holding out the inducement of a speedy reapportion- 
ment. 

The Senate discussed the bill from February 21 to March 
12, and passed it on that date by a vote of 14 to 13, amended 
in some important respects. The Senate struck out the 
provision for a new census. The representative number 
30,000, proposed by the House, was accepted, but instead 
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of giving to each state one representative for every 30,000 
and no more, it gave one additional representative each to 
the eight states having the largest remainders or fractions. 
‘The method pursued in determining the number was not indi- 
cated in the bill, but either of two ways amounting to the 
same thing on the whole may have been pursued. Accept- 
ing 30,000 as the representative unit and dividing it into 
the population of the different states, as indicated by the 
census of 1790, would give a certain number of represent- 
atives amounting in all to the number 112, supposing that 
South Carolina was to havesix. Then, adding together the 
remainders, or ‘unrepresented fractions, in the different 
states, it would be found that nearly 260,000 people were 
still unrepresented,—that is, a number equal to somewhat 
more than eight full ratios. Eight members would then be 
distributed, by giving them to the states having the largest 
remainders. 

Another method of reaching the same end would be as 
follows: 

Accepting 30,000 as the representative ratio, it might be 
divided into the total population of the union, which, accord- 
ing to the census of 1790, was 3,615,937, in order to deter- 
mine the total number of members in the House. This 
would give 120. Then dividing the population of each 
state by 30,000, and assigning a number of representatives 
equal to the respective quotients, 112 members only would 
be assigned, leaving eight members, the difference between 
112 and 120, to be assigned to the states having the largest 
remainders. 

The House, after discussing the bill, again refused, by a 
vote of 31 to 30, to accede to the Senate amendments, and 
on the seventeenth of March requested a conference with 
the Senate. A conference committee was appointed, but on 
March 22 it reported in both Houses that no agreement 
could be reached. The Senate then voted to insist on its 
amendments by a vote of 14 to r3. On the next day the 
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House finally accepted the Senate amendments: by a vote of 
31 to 29, and cn March 28 the bill was sent to the President 
for his siguature. 

Having kep: the bill as long as he could without its becom- 
ing a law, the President returned it with his veto on April 
5. On the next day an attempt was made to pass it over 
the President's veto in the House, which failed, since only 
33 votes could be obtained for it, which was not the required 
two-thirds. 

The House then, on April 10, drafted a third bill, incor- 
porating the principle of the Senate amendment to the crig- 
inal bill as passed by the House, which was accepted by 
both Houses, and signed by the President on the fourteenth 
of April. It srovided for giving to each state in the union 
one representative for every full ratio of 33,000 and no more, 
giving a House of 105 members. 

‘The opening debate in the House of Representatives on 
the first bill evidently covered a wide range of considera- 
tions, though the report of the debate in the Annals of 
Congress is so meagre that we cannot be sure of the relative 
prominence which these various considerations assumed in 
the minds of the members of the House, and we are some- 
wkat dependent on outside sources for an adequate account 
of the course which the discussion actually took. The 
debate was more largely academic in character than at a 
later time, and an air of calmness and deliberation prevailed 
which soon disappeared. . 

There seems to have been no difference of opinion at the 
bezinning as ‘o the proper method of assigning representa- 
tives. It seems to have been almost taken for granted by 
the members of the House that the first thiug to do was to 
decide what rumber of people should be entitled to a repre- 
sentative, or, in the technical language of the discussion at 
that time, and subsequently, what number should be taken 
fo- the representative unit or ratio. Having determined 
this, the next step was to divide this number into the 
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representative population of each state, assigning to each 
state a number of representatives equal to the number of 
times its representative population contained the represen- 
tative ratio. The size of the House then appeared by adding 
together these various quotients. As individual representa- 
tives could not be divided, it was evident that any remainder 
left after dividing the representative ratio into the represen- 
tative population of the state would have to be disregarded. 
This remainder came to be known technically as a fraction, 
and was spoken of as an unrepresented remainder, or an 
unrepresented fraction. So evident did it seem to the 
House that this method was a simple, logical and the only 
proper one, that no provision looking to a different method 
of assigning representatives seems to have even been sug- 
gested in this first debate.* 

It is not probable that any other method would have been 
proposed at any stage of the debate if, as a matter of fact, 
the population numbers of the different states had been so 
related to each other that an exact common divisor could 
have been found which, being divided into the population 
of the respective states, would have left no remainders. 
And it was only because the number 30,000, or indeed any 
other number proposed, was so far from being an exact 
common divisor that the question, by what method the 
inequalities of an assignment made upon such a basis could 
be remedied, became a burning one. 

There was a decided difference of opinion in the House as 
to the number of people to be taken as the ratio, and that 
for very different reasons. Some members were in favor of 


* Jefferson in his letter to the President, advising him to veto the bill as it lay 
before him, makes much of this point, and argues that it was not untila later 
period of the discussion, when some members saw a chance to gain something 
for their own states by adopting a different method, that any other plan was pro- 
posed. The answer to Jefferson's argument is of course plain. The longer the 
matter was discussed, the plainer did it become that the so-called simple and natural 
method resulted in a decided inequality of representation, and thus in a vlola- 
tion of the constitutional rule that representatives should be apportioned accord- 
ing to population. 
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fixing upon a relatively large number as the representative 
ratio, thus obtaining a relatively small House; others were 
in favor of taking a small representative ratio, thus obtain- 
ing a relatively large House. The greatest difference, how- 

ever, between the two extreme ratios seriously proposed 
' would not seem to us, judged by our present standarcs, to 
be very muck, or the matter whether one or the other was 
taken to be o? very great importance. It is difficult for us 
to understanc, without an examination of the circumstances, 
how this difference of opinion could have occasioned such a 
tempest as actually arose. The Constitution in Article I, 
Section 2, Clause 3, declares that, '"The number of repre- 
sentatives shall not exceed one for every 30,000, but each 
state shall heve at least one representative.’’ 

One or two members proposed a ratio of 50,000, but no 
serious proposition supported by any considerable number 
of members was made looking toward a larger ratio than 
40,000; so that the choice lay between 30,000 and 40,000, 
‘and a House of 112 members and one of 82, respectively. 

Different members favored taking as the ratio one or 
another of tte round numbers between 30,000 and 40,coo on 
different grounds. Upon dividing the representative popu- 
lation of each state by the round numbers from 30,000 to 
40,000, respectively, it was found that in the case of some 
of these numbers there were fewer remainders and conse- 
quently a smaller unrepresented population than in the case 
of other numbers. ‘That is to say, that some of these num- 
bers were found to be more nearly true common divisors 
than others. The number 33,000 was a favorite unit, because 
it left, relatively speaking, a comparatively small number of 
unrepresented people, while it allowed a considerable increase 
in the size cf the House, and those members whee attention 
was fixed upon the question of an equal and fair distribution 
naturally inclined to favor this number. Other members, 
who were impressed by the desirability of having as large 
a House as possible favored 33,000 rather than 40,000, 
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because it gave a House of 105 instead of a House of 82. 
But they favored still more the number 30,000 because it 
gave a House of 112 instead of a House of 105, and they 
were more moved by the advantages of a large House than 
by the disadvantage of a more unequal distribution of 
members. 

‘There was another consideration which ought not to be 
lost sight of, for it has been of permanent influence in deter- 
mining the ratio in every successive apportionment since 
1792. It was found that, according as one or the other of 
these numbers was taken as a divisor, one or another state, 
or one or another section, would gain or lose a representa- 
tive, and there is no doubt that this fact had weight with 
the members of the House in this very first debate, although 
it did not become nearly so prominent as at a later period of 
the deliberations. 

According to the report of the proceedings, the question 
of the justice or injustice of having large unrepresented 
fractions was raised at a very early period and was evidently: 
considered in the committees as well as in the House, in all 
its different aspects, for in the second debate on the bill, as 
amended by the Senate, Mr. Madison declared that the 
whole subject of fractions had been thoroughly threshed out 
in the first debate, and that no new considerations had been 
introduced of sufficient importance to lead the House to alter 
its mind upon this important subject. 

As to the question of adopting some other method than 
that of simply dividing the representative ratio into the 
various populations, disregarding fractions, which should 
come more nearly to producing a distribution of representa- 
tives in accordance with population, there seems, as said 
above, to have been no proposition whatever, for when the 
bill came back from the Senate amended by striking out 
30,000 and putting in 33,000 and the argument was advanced 
that the Senate had been moved to this step by the fact that 
in this way the unrepresented fractions were reduced to a 
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much smalle- total, Mr. Benson remarked that there was 
another possible way for assigning representatives which, if 
it had been thought of in time, that is during the first debate 
in the House might have commanded the assent of all the 
members. Ee then proceeded to set forth a method which 
had been prcoosed in the Senate as an amendment to the 
bill, but which had been voted down. It was ultimately 
, incorporated in the second bill as passed by the two Houses, 
and vetoed by the President. It is fully set forth on page 
11 above. i 
The sentiment of the House during this first debate was 
very plainly in favor of the largest House which was allowed 
by the consitttional method of assigning one to every 30,000 
of the popula-ion. The debate upon the question of whether 
the House should be a large or small body, although, as said 
above, rather academic and theoretical than practical in 
character, is of interest as throwing some light upon the 
experience of the country in representative institutions up 
to that time. Those who favored a large House argued as 
follows: In the first place, in a country as large as the 
United States was at that time, with a population so scat- 
tered througkout its extensive territory, the only way in 
which a fairly adequate representation could be secured was 
by having a large number of representatives, and, conse- 
quently, a comparatively small body of constituents to each 
representative. It would make but little difference in a 
thickly populated country whether a man represented 30,000 
or 150,000 people, for it would be possible for him to become 
more or less well acquainted with the needs and wishes of a 
very large poaulation. But in a sparsely settled country, it 
would be simply impossible for the representative to get 
over his district in such a way as to obtain an adequate view 
of the conditons, needs, wants and wishes of his constitu- 
ents. It was also urged, that in a small constituency it 
would be possible for the individual members to become 
more thoroughly acquainted with the character and ability 
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of their representative, and they would thus be enabled to 
exercise a more effective check upon his actionis. 

' It was, moreover, in the opinion of some members, neces- 
sary just at this time to build up in the House a make- 
weight against the overwhelming influence of the President 
and Senate. ‘The latter were both removed, by indirect 
election, from immediate control by the people. ‘They had 
both been invested with very superior authority to that of 
the House. By their position, they occupied naturally a 
larger place in the public eye, inspired more respect and 
reverence and, by that fact, enforced their will more easily 
as against the House. The only way to remedy this was to 
make the House itself so closely representative of the people, 
so plainly and distinctly a mouthpiece of the popular will, 
as to check, and, if need be, overawe the executive and the 
Senate. ‘This could not be done with the relatively small 
powers assigned to the House in any other way than by 
making it so numerous that it would become by that mere 
fact more distinctly than either of the other factors the rep- 
resentative of the people. This would enable it to speak 
with authority in any case of dispute between itself and 
othe- branches of the government. 

There was still another point. It was necessary at the 
time to enlist a warm popular support in behalf of the new 
government.  'This could be done only by increasing the 
number of representatives in such a way that each indi- 
vidual citizen would feel that he had a direct and important 
share in the choice of this body, and by multiplying the 
members in such a way that they would be enabled to reach 
and influence every citizen of the United States in favor of 
the government of which they formed a part. 

‘There was, moreover, unfortunately, a very strong popular 
suspicion in the states of the character of the new govern- 
ment. It was looked upon as likely to become oligarchical 
in its instincts and actions because of its small size as com- 
pared with the large number of people whose interests were 
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to be subserved. The only way to disarm this feeling of 
suspicion and to enlist a public interest and public sup- 
port in behalf of the new government was to show once for 
all that it was to be made popular as rapidly as possible and 
to be kept popular in all time tocome. If the tendency 
should be to make the House a comparatively small body, 
and keep it so, as the population grew the smaller states 
would even lose representatives absolutely, which could only 
result in rendering them still more restive under the feeling 
that their interests were not being adequately cared for in a 
body which was practically under the control of thres or 
four of the larger states. ` 

There was another, and perhaps a no less important zon- 
sideration. ‘The people of the country were used to large 
representative chambers. ‘They had experienced in their 
own history how the English government, when it was zon- 
cerned about diminishing the share of the people in the 
government oi the colonies, always made as its first step a 
reduction in the number of representatives chosen by the 
people. They had, consequently, come to feel that popular 
safety and popular liberty lay in a numerous representative 
branch. ‘The legislatures in all of the states were larger than 
the House of Representatives From one to four hundred 
was no uncommon number. Having worked out in their 
own experience chambers of such size, they would naturally 
look in the national chamber for some expression of this 
same experience. 

Finally, entirely aside from the arguments which might 
be advanced in favor of a large House, there was no doubt - 
whatever that whether reasonable or unreasonable there was 
a strong popular demand for as large a House as the Consti- 
tution would allow, and that this demand must be met, 

That there was such a demand was evident from the fol- 
lowing considerations: 

The discussion in the Constitutional Convention itself 
showed that there was very general suspicion and hesitancy 
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in the way of allowing the Congress to decide this matter for 
itself. And during the discussion upon this subject, although 
it was proposed to limit the size of the House by constitu- 
tional provision in such a way as to make and keep it a 
small body, the provision actually inserted into the Consti- 
tution at the suggestion of President Washington himself, 
that the number should not exceed one for every 30,000 of 
the population, showed, considering the circumstances under 
which it was adopted, that the general expectation was that, 
for the present at least, that number should be taken as the 
representative ratio. ‘There was an added circumstance that 
the number finally settled upon was supposed to represent 
about one for every 30,000 of the population. 

When the Constitution went to the individual states for rati- 
fication, there were few points more exhaustively discussed 
than that relating to the size of the House of Representa- 
tives, and at least five states had ratified the Constitution 
with a distinct recommendation that this provision of the 
Constitution should be altered. Finally, when the first 
Congress assembled, the very first proposition for an amend- 
ment, adopted by two-thirds of both Houses and sent to the 
individual states for their ratification, was one concerning 
this very subject, and providing for a large House in such 
a way as to prevent Congress from diminishing the number. 
The pamphlet literature of the time, moreover, was full of 
evidence that there was considerable public excitement upon 
the subject, and the general demand that the House of Rep- 
resentatives should be made as soon as possible a larger 
body. 

To the objection that might be made to a large House 
that there would be difficulty in the way of its transacting 
the business with proper dispatch, it was answered that, as 
nobody proposed to have a House of more than 112 members, 
that argument would of itself seem so ridiculous as to be 
hardly worthy of consideration, since no one would suppose 
& House of such size to be in any sense unwieldy. 
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There was, moreover, another consideration which ought 
not to be overlooked, and that was the growing influence of 
the money power, as illustrated in the rise of the bank, and 
other similar evidences, and a consequent danger that this 
power would influence the deliberations and policy of the 
national government. A small House would make it pos- 
sible for the bank, by the proper distribution of shares and 
the utilization of its influence in other directions, to corrupt 
a sufficient number to secure such legislation as it desired, 
no matter how opposed it might be to the interests of the 
country as a whole. 

‘Those who opposed any considerable enlargement of the 
House joined issue on almost every one of these poiats. 
They admitted that the subject had been discussed very 
fully in the Ccnstitutional Convention, in the ratifying con- 
ventions, in Congress and in the pamphlet literature of the 
time, but they insisted that while the voice had been heard 
of those who were in favor of a large House, that the 
other party, which really made up the bulk of the nation, 
had not expressed its sentiment at all The result was that 
after all the discussion a limit had been set upon the size of 
the House by the constitutional provision showing that 
there was some fear of Congress unduly enlarging it. ‘The 
action of the ratifying conventions could not be adduced as 
conclusive, sirce the eagerness of those who favored the 
Constitution led them at many points to agree to proposals 
for amendmen:s which they did not regard as desirable or 
feasible, relyirg upon the good sense of the representatives 
of the people at a subsequent date to dispose of such propo- 
sitions, And even so, five states only had expressed any 
desire whatever on this subject. As to the amendment 
which had been adopted, it was perfectly well known that 
Congress had accepted all the amendments, not because it 
was convinced in all cases that they were wise, but because 
they wished to dispose absolutely of the charge that they 
were unwilling to leave the matter to the people for decision; 
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and, as a matter of fact, up to that time a majority of the 
states had not acted upon this amendment and probably 
never would. As to the pamphlet literature favoring a large 
House, that was no argument at all, since those who were 
in favor of a change would naturally be the ones to stir up 
agitation, while those who were satisfied with the present 
provision, and opposed to a change would naturally not 
trouble themselves about the matter until it should become 
a serious question, which at present it was not. As to the 
, merits of the question, if Congress should now undertake to 
enlarge the House of Representatives to the full limit of the 
Constitution, it would set an example for subsequent con- 
gresses which it would be difficult for them to refuse to fol- 
low, and the House of Representatives might easily become 
such an unwieldy body as to permit of no efficient consid- 
eration of the public needs. It would tend to become a mere 
mob. As to the small constituencies being more able to 
judge of the abilities and character of their representatives, 
it was a well-known fact that the smaller the constituency, 
the smaller the calibre of the man chosen in it, and that the 
only way to secure really first class men in the representa- 
tive chamber was to make the constituency so large that 
there should be an adequate supply of such men available 
for the work. It would be far easier to get sixty-five or 
seventy-five of the ablest men of the country into a small 
representative chamber than it would be to get the same 
absolute number of men into a chamber of 200 or 300, and 
the relative power of this class in a large chamber would, of 
course, be far smaller. There was, moreover, a general fear 
in the country at large of a tendency to extravagance and 
large appropriations on the part of the Federal Government, 
and to increase largely the representation at the present 
time would be to burden unduly the budget of the govern- 
ment, which was already in financial difficulties. 
The smaller states which might, in course of time, lose 
some of their representatives by the increasing population 
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of the larger szates, could really not justly complain of such 
a development. since they had already received in the Senate 
an entirely urdue proportion of influence, and it was not 
fair to ask the country that they should also be preserved in 
their relative position in the House. Every state would 
have at least one representative in the House, and if its 
population dic not keep relative pace with that of other 
states, it certa.nly would have no reason to complain, con- 
sidering that iz had the same representation in the Senate, 
as even the largest of its sister communities. 

These considerations in favor of a large representation 
outweighed even the feeling of many that if the ratio 
of 30,000 were taken, there there would be a less fair and 
equal distribution of representatives than would be accom- 
plished by the ratio of 33,000. ‘The matter went to the 
Senate. As already indicated, we have no reports of the 
debate in that body, but the Journal of the Senate mentions 
several differeat amendments which were proposed to the 
House bill, among others, the one described above, which 
became a feature of the second or vetoed bill. 'The minutes 
of the Senate, as reported in the Journal, seem to show, in 
the votes of that body, a decided determination to secure a 
fairer distribu-ion of representation, if possible, than that 
which was effected by the House bill The vote in the 
Senate, as already seen, was an extremely close one, and 
this fact formed an element of considerable importance in 
President Wasaington's decision to veto the bill He saw 
that it had been carried through the House, as we'shall see 
subsequently, by mere pressure on the part of the Senate, 
and only with the greatest reluctance in that body. He 
saw, moreover that it had passed the Senate uniformly by 
the casting vot2 of the Vice-President, and he thus had u»on 
his side the weight of the majority of the House and the 
fact that the Senate itself was able to come to no agreement 
' upon the subject. 

The Senate emended the bill finally, rejecting all proposed 
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amendments by adopting a ratio of 33,000, applying the 
same method of determining the size of the House as that 
which the House had used in the bill. 

When the bill was returned to the House with the Senate’s 
amendments, proposing the sum 33,000 instead of 30,000, 
evidence soon began to show itself of a growing heat on the 
subject, and the excitement began which continued until 
the final settlement of the question in the following April. 

It was argued in the first place that this was a question 
which belonged particularly to the House; one which really 
did not concern the Senate at all, and although the Consti- 
tution gave to Congress, or the legislative authority of the 
Federal Government, the right to determine the size of the 
House, and the actual apportionment in accordance with the 
constitutional rule, yet, after all, it was something which, 
by its very nature, pertained especially to the House, and 
with which the Senate ought not to interfere, especially as 
it had passed the House, both in committee of the whole and 
in ordinary session, by a large majority. 

But the return of the bill gave occasion to a more careful 
discussion of the subject of fair apportionment than that 
question had received during the first debate. The reason 
was given in the House for the Senate amendment that 
a better regard was had to fractions and that there was 
consequently a more exact apportionment under the Senate 
proposition of 33,000 than under the House proposition of 
30,000. It was urged, however, in answer to this propo- 
sition that this subject had been fully discussed in the 
House and distinctly rejected after a careful deliberation 
on all sides. Mr. Madison observed, with more ingenuity 
than reasonableness, that the Senate amendment seemed 
to have been favored because it reduced the aggregate 
of the fractions, whereas, to his mind, if it had increased 
the fractions in the case of any states it was equally objec- 
tionable to the House bill itself. Emphasis was now laid 
upon the fact which had been observed before, that the 
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effect of adopting the ratio of 33,000 instead of 30,000 
was to dimin.sh the ‘fractions in the Northern and East- 
ern states and increase them in the Southern, and that 
the real reasoa for the adoption of the 33,000 was not that 
it secured a greater degree of fairness in the distribution, 
but that it secured for the controlling element in the Senate 
an additional power. The fraction of Massachusetts had 
been reduced from 25,327, under the ratio of 30,000, to 
13,327, under the ratio of 33,000. The fraction of Pennsyl- 
vania had been reduced from 12,879, under the ratio of 
30,000, to 3873, under the ratio of 33,000. "The fraction of 
New Jersey had been reduced from 29,559, under the ratio 
of 30,000, to 14,570, under the ratio of 33,000. "The fraction 
of New Hampshire had been reduced from 21,822, under the 
ratio of 30,0co, to 9822, under the ratio of 33,000. "The 
fraction of Vermont had been reduced from 25,533, uuder 
the ratio of 50,000,to 19,533, under the ratio of 33,000. 
Virginia was increased from 560, under the ratio of 30,000, 
to 3560, unde- the ratio of 33,000. The fraction of North 
Carolina had been left unchanged. Georgia and Kentucky 
had been sligatly decreased, as also Rhode Island and Dela- 
ware. ' 

Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Hampshire, Vermont 
and New Jersey had all large fractions under the 30,000 
apportionment, while the Southern states, Virginia, Mary- 
land, Georgie, Kentucky had relatively small ones, though 
the remainde-s of Delaware and North Carolina were rela- 
tively large. 

'There was evidently a growing consciousness in this 
debate of the inequality in the 30,000 basis of representa- ' 
tion, and the opposition of the Senate gave new strength to 
the opposers of the measure in the House. It was urged 
strongly that the 30,000 basis gave an undue advantage to 
the large states over the smaller, and to the Southern over 
the Eastern end Northern. In answe- to this it was urged 
that the sma ler states already had a strong representation 
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in the Senate and that if there was to be any inequality it 
ought to be to their disadvantage, rather than to the disad- 
vantage of the large states which were placed in such an 
inferior position, considering their relative size and popu- 
lation, in the upper chamber. ‘The advocates of the smaller 
states, however, replied that the constitution of the Senate 
was one of the compromises of the Constitution, and that 
they were not called upon to give up such advantage as they 
received in the Senate, by consenting to be put at a disad- 
vantage in the House. 

Much the same argument was used in regard to the 
Southern states. It was held by the one party that the 
South had the decided advantage over the North, under the 
apportionment taking 30,000 as the unit, and that the 33,000 
came more nearly to doing justice to the North. It was 
admitted that under the 33,000 ratio the North was some- 
what over represented, but it was held that it was muth 
better to have the North slightly over-represented than the 
South enormously over-represented, more especially as the 
South had already received an advantage in the Constitu- 
tion of the House by being allowed a representation for its 
property in the form of slaves. To this the Southerners 
replied that that was also one of the compromises of the 
Constitution, and that they were not called upon by any 
demand of equity to give up this advantage which had been 
conceded to them in the Constitution by consenting to an 
inequitable assignment of representatives. It was, more- 
over, in their opinion, a grave question whether the South 
had, after all, taken sufficient guarantees of the North in 
regard to the matter of slavery, and whether the growing 
disproportion between the North and the South in wealth 
and population would not call for still further guarantees in 
behalf of the South in course of time. 

It was at this time that the amendment proposed in the 
Senate providing that the ratio of 30,000 should be accepted, 
but that additional members should be assigned for large 
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unrepresentel fractions, was proposed in the House; but it 
was disposec of very cavalierly as scarcely worthy of dis- 
cussion. 

After a vigorous debate the House decided to abide by its 
original proposition and returned the bill to the Senate. 
The Senate, however, by the same majority as in the 
previous case, insisted on its own amendment, and returned 
the bill to the House. The third debate on the subject 
brought out 3nally all the different points of view, and the 
arguments for them, in such a way that there was really 
nothing furtaer to be said in the course of the debate as a 
whole, and tothing further was really added to the discus- 
sion by subsequent debates. It was at this time of the 
proceedings that the proposition to adopt the 30,000 basis, 
assigning additional members for large unrepresented frac- 
tions, was discussed 27 extenso. 

Mr. Ames, of Massachusetts, seems to have championed 
the proposition most vigorously, aud he insisted very 
strongly that the idea of a fair and just apportionment was 
fundamental to the peaceful working of the government, 
and then undertook to show how neither of the ratios pro- 
posed, 33,00c: and 30,000, provided for as fair a distribution 
as the 30,000 combined with the assigning of additional repre- 
sentatives to large unrepresented fractions. Thus he showed 
that the Stats of Virginia, under the House ratio of 3c,c00, 
without reference to fractions, had twenty-one members, a 
number which was entirely out of proportion to the number 
given to other states, no matter by what standard of fairness 
one was will ng to judge the case. ‘Thus, if the population 
of Virginia te compared to the total population of the union, 
it would be found that instead of being entitled to twenty-one 
representatives, she was entitled to only nineteen, and was 
thus, as aga ust other states as a whole, placed at a very 
decided adventage. If, on the other hand, you compared her 
with other states it would be found that the states of Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New Jersey 
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and Delaware have together 766,428 persons, a number more 
than 130,000 in excess of the population of Virginia, and 
that these states, taken together, would have only the same 
number of representatives as Virginia. That is to say, 
Virginia would have an advantage of four representatives 
over these six states for the same number of people. And 
if one chose to take still another standard, namely, that of 
securing in as many of the states as possible a ratio as near 
to that accepted as a normal one as could be obtained, it 
would be found that the ratio of 30,000 assigning members 
to the eight states with the largest remainders or fractions, 
would be such a method. 

It will be found, for example, upon an actual application 
of this method that fifty members would be chosen in six 
states with only a very slight departure from the normal 
number accepted, each of them being a little less than 30,000. 
Thus it would be in 


New Hampshire... ....... s. . e + . 28,365 
Massachusetts . . 2. ee ee ee we ere ws 29,924 
Connecticut... wee eee tt te et ws 29,805 
Vermont. . . . . . .. uM MEET 28,511 
New Jersey.. coe oto we omm on 29,826 
North Carolina. 2... ee ee ee 29,460 


and even Delaware would depart only slightly, though some- 
what more than these six states, its ratio being 27,7690. 

Fifty-five other members would be chosen in the states of 
New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia by ratios 
only slightly in excess of 30,000. ‘Thus: 


New Vork... ... «ew ie wien urs A Ro 30,144 
Pennsylvania . "EIE EP ERE" 30,919 
Maryland ik: » 4x63 edu eae . 30,946 
Virginia cos, co. cui, fe es aye am e o, je CER dae 30,026 


So that 107 members would, in effect, be chosen by a ratio 
of one to 30,000. It is true that by this bill some states 
would lose members, and some would gain, but a comparison 
of the respective gains and losses would show that, on the 
whole, a much nearer approximation to equality would be 
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obtained by -his method than by any other. Mr. Ames also 
held that the arguments against this method were really no 
arguments st all, notably, the one that the discrimination 
against the small states in the original House bill was justi- 
fied by the greater advantage the small states had in the 
Senate; since the large states were injured as well as the 
small ones. Massachusetts and North Carolina could not 
be benefited by giving Virginia two extra members, while 
the small omes were also injured as respects each other. 
Delaware wculd have only one, Rhode Island two, yet the 
latter had orly gooo more people than the former. 

Mr. Ames made the further argument that the same rule 
was to be adopted in regard to the apportionment of direct 
taxes as in regard to the apportionment of representatives. 
They were to be distributed on the basis of representative 
population. Now would Virginia consent to assume such a 
disproportionate share of the taxes as it had received of the 
representatives? ‘This could hardly be thought to be likely, 
and no one indeed asked that Virginia should assume an 
unfair proportion of direct taxes, nor was he content to have 
it receive an undue share of representatives. : 

'The chief argument against this position of Mr. Ámes 
was a consti-utional one. It was pointed out that by such 
an assignment the number of people within certain of the 
states who should receive a representative would be smaller 
than 30,000 whereas the Constitution declared distinctly 
that the number of representatives should not exceed one 
for every 3c,000. ‘This is an important point, because it 
was one of the two grounds upon the consideration of which 
President Washington made up his mind to veto the bill. 

Those wko favored this method of apportionment de- 
clared, however, that that was a wrong interpretation of 
the Constitution. The Constitution declared that the 
number of -epresentatives should not exceed one for every 
30,000; it said nothing in express terms as to whether 
it meant 3c,000 of the population in the respective states, 
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or 30,000 in the country as a whole. It was proper to 
give no meaning to this phrase which would practically 
nullify or render meaningless that other distinct and express 
provision of the Constitution that the apportionment among 
the states should be according to their respective numbers. 
No method of actually making this apportionment was pre- 
scribed, and, consequently, any method was proper provided 
it gave an exact distribution of the representatives, and of 
two or more methods which might be applied that one was 
plainly and constitutionally speaking, obligatory which 
secured the nearest approximation to an exact numerical 
apportionment. And to the argument repeatedly made up 
to that time in the course of the discussion that the Southern 
states were not called upon to give up any advantage accru- 
ing to them out of the application of the constitutional rule, 
it was declared that there was no such constitutional rule; 
that the expression might have either meaning if taken by 
itself, but that the context made it perfectly plain that it 
meant the number of representatives was not to exceed one 
for every 30,000 of the entire population of the union. It 
was also maintained that the amendment which had been 
proposed by Congress to the various states, and which had 
already been accepted by a number of them, although using 
practically the same language as the Constitution, was 
capable really only of the one interpretation, limiting the 
size of the House not by the number of times 30,000 was 
contained in the population of the respective states, disre- 
garding fractions, but the number of times it was contained 
in the population of the union as a whole. 

Jefferson was undoubtedly right, as already suggested, 
in saying that this method of distributing the representa- 
tives did not seem to have occurred to anybody as a serious 
proposition in the early stages of the debate. Perhaps he 
was also right when he said that it had been found out by 
those who saw that if it were adopted a different distribution 
of members would ensue, and, consequently some states would 
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gain at the cost of others. ‘There is no doubt that some 
states did gain under the application of the preceding prin- 
ciple, and there is no doubt that the smaller states contended 
for their advantage as against the larger, and that the 
Southern stazes contended for their advantage as against the 
Northern ani Eastern, and vice versa. 

But, on the other hand, no one who studies the history 
of the debate, can deny the fact that the sentiment of the 
Senate was irresistibly driven toward the acceptance cf this 
rule, becaus2 of the plainly unequal distribution effected 
by the application of the rule adopted by the House. 

It was an admirable illustration of a true constitutional 
question, a provision in a written instrument capable of two 
interpretaticns, conferring, according as one or the other 
interpretaticn was taken, distinctive and solid adventage 
upon one or another political element, in this case, one or 
another state, or one or another section. It became perfectly 
plain that the jealousy which had existed more or less as a 
latent force during the colonial and revolutionary periods, 
which had shown itself in such a marked way iu the Consti- 
tutional Corvention, had by no means been allayed by the 
four or five years which had intervened. On the contrary, 
the signs were already ominous of the conflicts of the future, 
and this first debate brought to a head and to an open ex- 
pression suspicions and jealousies which men had been more 
or less tryirg to cover up and repress. It is noticeable that 
Virginia hed been picked out especially as a state which 
profited by zhe application of the ratio of 30,000, regarding 
fractions; and it was three Virginians who persuaded the 
President to insist on the principle of the House bill.* 

Inspite o? the able and long discussion, the House insisted 
upon its or.ginal amendment, and the bill was returned to 
the Senate. ‘The Senate, however, refused to recece, and 
the bill was lost. When it was taken up again, there was a 
repetition of the same arguments and the same points of 

*See p. 33 
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view, but the House decided in the second bill, described 
above, to insist upon the method which it had adopted before, 
but it incorporated two provisions by which it hoped to dis- 
arm the opposition of the Senate. It provided for a new 
census within a brief period of five years, and provided, 
moreover, that the principle of apportionment should be fixed 
in advance of the taking of the census. It was openly stated, 
and with a great deal of truth, that if the House had agreed 
upon some method of apportionment before the actual 
returns of the census had shown which states would be 
placed at a relative advantage or disadvantage under the 
application of such rule, there would have been no difficulty 
in the first place, and the provision of the House involved 
making the apportionment a mere ministerial act on the part 
of the President, but in accordance with the principles which 
it proposed to apply now to the first apportionment. 

‘These sops, however, did not tempt the Senate. After 
another discussion of considerable length, the Senate took up 
the amendment which had been proposed first by a member of 
the Senate, namely, the application of the 30,000 ratio with 
the representation of large remainders, or, to put it another 
way, the application of the ratio by dividing it into the total 
population of the union to determine the number of the 
House, and then the assignment of the consequent number of 
members among the states in proportion as nearly as might 
be to their population. This was returned to the House; 
the House refused to accept it. A conference committee was 
appointed, which failed to agree. The House then receded 
from its decision and finally accepted the proposed amend- 
ment of theSenate. ‘The bill then went to the President. 

On Thursday, April 5, 1792, the President sent to the 
House of Representatives a veto of the bill which had been 
passed on March 28. The veto read as follows: 


“ Gentlemen of the House of Representatives: 


“I have Considered the act passed by tae two Houses, entitled ‘An 
-Act for the Apportionment of Representatives among the several States 
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according to tie first Enumeration,’ and return it to your House. 
wherein it originated with the following objections: 

'* First. The Constitution has prescribed that representatives shall 
be apportioned among the several states according to their respective 
numbers, and there is no one proportion or divisor which, applied to. 
the respective numbers of the states, will yield the number and allot- 
ment of representatives proposed by the bill, 

* Second. The Constitution has also provided that the number of 
representatives shall not exceed one for every 30,000, which restriction 
is by the context and by fair and obvious construction to be applied tó 
the respective and separate numbers of the states, and the bill has. 
allotted to eight of the states more than one for every 30,000. 

(Signed) “G. WASHING'TOR.'' 

It will be observed that the President retained the bill in 
his hands as long as it was possible for him to do so without 
its becoming a law by the provision of the Constitution that. 
all laws shall pass into effect ten days (Sundays excepted) 
after they have been sent to the President, unless he returns 
them to the House with his-veto, or Congress, by its ad- 
journment, refuses to allow him the ten days for consicera- 
tion. ‘This period he had used in a most careful and anxious. 
consideration of the bill. The great excitement which it 
had caused; the very close vote by which it was passed in 
both Houses; the open charge that one section was trving 
to get the advantage of the other; the bitterness which had 
appeared in the course of the discussion—all combined to. 
give President Washington a very serious problem, which 
caused him much worry and thought. He asked the opinion 
in writing of each member of his cabinet. The Secretary 
of the Treasury, Alexander Hamilton, of New York, and 
the Secretary of War, Knox, of Massachusetts, approved the 
. bill on the wbole, and advised him to sign it. 'Phe Secre- 
tary of War was rather undecided in his opinion, and the 
Secretary of :he 'Treasury, thinking that neither of the 
mooted constractions of the Constitution could be absolutely 
rejected, held -hat it would be proper to accede to the inter- 
pretation gives by the legislature. The Secretary of State, 
Jefferson, and the Attorney-General, Randolph, botk of 
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whom were from Virginia, expressed their disdpproval. It 
will te seen that the division in the cabinet was as strictly 
along geographical lines as it had been in the House. This 
made it naturally very difficult for a man of as impartial 
and judicious a mind as Washington to come to a decision 
upon the question. 

Jefferson, with his general tendency to claim credit for 
nearly all the positive actions of Washington which were in 
accordance with his views, states in his Diary that he and 
Randolph drew up the veto message. * 

He declares that on April the sixth, the President called 
upon him before breakfast to have further conversation 
upon the apportionment bill, in reference to which Jefferson 
had already given his opinion in writing. Washington 
agreed that the method provided in the bill was contrary to 
the common understanding of that instrument and to what 
was understood at the time by the makers of it, but that the 
Constitution would bear the construction which the bill 
implied. And, inasmuch as the vote for and against the 
bill was perfectly geographical, a Northern against a South- 
ern vote, he feared that he should be thought to be taking 
sides with the Southern party if he sent ina veto. Jefferson 
admitted the motive of delicacy, but insisted that the Presi- 
dent should not allow this feeling to lead him to a wrong 
course of action in the matter, and urged the dangers to 
which the scramble for the fractional members would lead 
if such a principle should once be adopted. Washington 
then expressed his fear that there would, ere long, be a 
separation of the union, for the publie mind seemed to be 
dissatisfied and tending toward this end. Upon returning 
home, he sent for Randolph, the Attorney-General, and 
asked him to get Mr. Madison, and if after conference with 
Jefferson they all three concurred in the opinion that he 


* Compare “ The Writings of Thomas Jefferson," edited by H. A. Washington, 
New York, 1861, Vol. ix, p. 115. 

+EHvidently a mistake on Jefferson's part or a misprint for April sth, since the 
veto was sent to Congress on April sth. 
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ought to vetb the bill, he desired to hear nothing more about 
it, but taat they should draw up the instrument for him to 
sign. Randolph, Madison and Jefferson having come to- 
gether witk their minds made up beforehand, drew the 
instrument, and Randolph took it to the President with the 
statement taat they all three agreed to it. Washington 
walked witk him to the door, and, as if he still wished to 
avoid the responsibility for the action, said to him, ‘‘And 
you say you approve this yourself?" Randolph replied, ‘‘I 
do upon mz honor;' upon which Washington instantly 
sent the veto to the House of Representatives. 

Jefferson's opinion upon the desirability of vetoing the 
message is Dy far the most elaborate and carefully consid- 
ered one of those submitted, and deserves, therefore, especial 
attention, particularly as it incorporated the views which 
the President finally accepted in the message itself.* 

Jefferson edmitted, as, indeed, was generally admitted on 
all hands, that the principle incorporated in the bill sent to 
Washington secured in its application a ''tolerably just 
result,” and could not be objected to on the score of justice, 
if it were obtained by the constitutional method. His first 
objection was that representatives were not apportioned by 
it among the several states according to their respective 
numbers. He aims to prove this by showing that there is 
no common ratio or divisor which applied to the numbers of 
each state, will give to them the number of representatives 
allotted in the bill, for by taking the several ratios, 29, 30, 


* This opinion on the bill apportioning representatives, dated April 4, 1792, was 
printed in full in The Writings of Thomas Jefferson," edited by H. A. Washing- 
ton, New York, 861, Vol. vil, p. 594. Itis reprinted in "Commentaries on the 
Constitution of the United States," by Roger Foster, Boston, 1895, page 424 and 
following The cpinions of Knox, Jefferson, Hamilton and Randolph are also 
printed with a recapitulation of the arguments by Jefferson in “The Works of 
Alexander EHamiton," edited by John C. Hamilton, New York, 1851, Vol. iv, pp. 
196 to ars. 

An account of tae proceedings of the Senate and House in regard to the first 
apportionment bil, including a copy of Washington's veto, is to be found in the 
“ History of Congress,” Lee & Blanchard, Philadelphia, 1843, pp 19310 317. The 
regular publications of Congress contain of course the debates aud a copy of 
Washington's veto, 
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31, 32 and 33, it will be found that they distribute respec- 
tively 118, 112, 109, 107 and 105 members. As he maintains 
that the distribution must be effected by the application of 
that method, and no number can be found which used in 
that way will result in giving such a number of representa- 
tives, it is plain that the House bill must have adopted a 
false method. In answer to the objection that the same 
method ought to be applied to the distribution of taxes, as 
to the distribution of representatives, he said that that was 
plainly impossible; for, while it was, logically speaking, 
perfectly practicable to make an exact division of taxes, it 
would be impossible to find a common ratio which would 
divide into the population of the states without any re- 
mainders. The Constitution must be supposed to have con- 
templated such results as were a necessary outcome of the 
application of its provisions, and consequently it must be 
assumed to have contemplated the existence of fractions, or 
remainders, which should be unrepresented. Aside from 
this fact that such remainders were a necessary incident to 
the apportionment of representatives among the states, it 
must also be allowed that in the long run, owing to the 
varying relations between the population numbers and the 
number of representatives, this inequality would more or less 
roughly distribute itself among the states in the succeeding 
censuses. 

As the bill states no method by which the apportionment 
has been made, we are left, says Jefferson, to ascertain the 
method, if possible, by a study of its results. An examina- 
tion will reveal the fact that at least two distinct ratios 
were adopted; one of 30,000, applied to the states of Rhode 
Island, New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, Ken- 
tucky and Georgia; and one of 27,770 to the other eight 
states; namely, Vermont, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, North and South Caro- 
lina. Now, if two ratios may be applied, then fifteen may, 
and there is consequently no restriction upon the arbitrary 
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will of Conzress in assigning the representatives if this. 
principle be once granted. Jefferson emphasizes very 
strongly the argument that the Constitution provides that 
the number of representatives shall not exceed one for every 
30,000, whereas, the bill gives to eight of the states a num- 
ber exceeding one for every 30,000, namely, one for every 
27,770. ‘Ths fact that the Constitution provided that each. 
state shall Lave at least one representative shows that it 
was understood that in the absence of any mention ‘to: 
the contrary, no representation should be given to any 
smaller number than the common ratio in any case; con- 
sequently frections and remainders would have to go unrep- 
resented. 

But it is urged, he says, that the phrase in the Constitu- 
tion may mean either 30,000 in each state, or 30,000 in the 
whole unior. Suppose it may. As a matter of fact, 
what was tae idea of the framers of the Constitution? 
What was the common and generally accepted notion from 
the beginning of the debate until it was found that by 
accepting some other idea an advantage could be gotten 
under the scheme of apportionment ior certain states and: 
sections? 

But, even 7f we allow that the 30,000 is meant to give the 
aggregate of representatives and not at all to influence their 
apportionment, the bill still does not distribute the 120. 
according to the constitutional rule; that is, according to- 
the numbers of the respective states, for in order to make 
the apportiorment we must take the nearest common divisor 
as the ratio of distribution; that is to say, that divisor 
which, applied to every state, gives to them such numbers. 


as added together comes nearest to 120. * 
'T'his nearest common ratio will be found to be 28,858 and 


will distribute 119 of the 120 members, leaving only a single 
residuary one. It will be found to place 96,648 fractional 


+ This is the sys-em which is known as the D'Hondt System in the discussions on. 
proportional representation. 
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numbers in the eight Northern states, and 105,582 in the 
Southernmost. ‘The following table shows it: 
Ratio of 28.858 Fractions 








Vermont . . . . 85,532 2 27,186 

New Hampshire. 141,823 4 26,391 

Massachusetts . . 475,327 16 13,599 

Rhode Island . . 68,444 2 10,728 

Connecticut . . . 235,941 8 5,077 

New York. . . . 3352,915* 12 6,408 

New Jersey . . . 179,556 6 IO 

Pennsylvania . . 432,880 15 Ex 96,648 

Delaware. . . . 55,538 I i 26,680 

Maryland. . . . 278,513 9 18,791 

Virginia. . . . 630,558 2I 24,540 

Kentucky . . : . 68,705 2 10,989 

North Carolina. . 353,521 2 7,225 

South Carolina. . 206,263 7 4,230 

‘Georgia ..... 70,843 2 13,127 105,582 
3,636,312 11g 202,230 202,230 


Whatever may have been the intention, the effect of re- 
jecting the nearest divisor which leaves but one residuary 
member and adopting another one which: leaves eight, is 
merely to take a member from New York and Pennsylvania 
each and to give them to Vermont and New Hampshire. 

Jefferson then undertakes to show that, if we allow the 
«doctrine that fractions ought to be represented, there will 
be grave difficulties in the way of applying it. He shows 
how it is possible that eight of the states might get an 
additional representative as compared with the other seven, 
although their population in each case should be only one 

* It will be observed that the population numbers assigned to the different states 
vary in the tables used by Jefferson from those printed elsewhere. There seem 
to be small discrepancies in all the tables, very few of them being exactly alike, 
but Jefferson hasa very serious discrepancy. He prints the population of New 
York as 352,915, whereas it appears in other places as 331,589. This would appear 
to be a mistake on Jefferson's part, owing to the fact that he did not make the dis- 
tinction between the total population of New York and the representative popu- 
lation, the latter being the total free population plus three-fifths, of the slave 


population This would make a change in the cistribution of members under 
Jjefferson's scheme, though it does not affect the argument particularly. 
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more than tkat in the other seven states. Moreover, if you 
permit the large fractions in one state to choose a repre- 
sentative for one of the small fractions in another state, you 
take from th» latter its election, which constitutes real rep- 
resentation, and substitute a virtual representation cf the 
disfranchisec fractions. ‘There is still another point which 
ought not ta be lost sight of, in that the bill does not say 
distinctly that it gives an additional representative to the 
states having the eight largest fractions, though in fact it 
has done so. It seems to have avoided establishing that 
into a rule lest it might not suit on another occasion. Some 
other time they might distribute the members among the 
smallest states, no matter what their fractions were, cn the 
ground that was openly advanced in the debate that the 
smaller states would suffer more from a large unrepresented 
fraction, thaa the larger states. Such a rule would, there- 
fore, open the way for any amount of corrupt bargaining, 
and scrambl.ng for the representatives which are supposed 
to stand for the fractions or remainders. Whereas, the 
principle of adopting a common ratio and assigning as many 
members as -hat will give, disregarding fractions, is a plain 
and simple method which even the wayfaring man can 
understand. So that if we regard the bill either as a viola- 
tion of the Constitution, which it seems to be, or as giving 
merely an inconvenient and difficult interpretation to its 
words, it is a case wherein the President ought to interpose 
his veto, and that for the following reasons: 

1. The ncn-user of his negative begins already to excite 
the belief taat no president will ever venture to use it. 
This has consequently begotten a desire to raise up berriers 
in the state legislatures against Congress throwing cff the 
control of tke Constitution. 

2. The veto can never be used more pleasingly to the 
public than in protecting the Constitution. 

3. No invasions of the Constitution by Congress are so 
fundamenta ly dangerous as the tricks played on their own 
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numbers, apportionment and other circumstances respect- 
ing themselves, and affecting their local qualifications to 
legislate for the union. 

4. The majorities by which this bill has been carried, to 
wit, one in the Senate and two in the House of Representa- 
tives, show how divided the opinions were there. 

5. Everybody admits that the Constitution will bear the 
interpretation here insisted upon, whereas a large minority, 
both in and out of Congress, deny that it will bear that of 
the bill. 

6. The application of any one ratio is intelligible to the 
people and will, therefore, be approved, whereas the com- 
plex operations of the bill can never be comprehended by 
them, and though they may acquiesce, they certainly cannot 
approve what they do not understand.* 

It is interesting to note how squarely the drift of subse- 
quent opinions expressed by jurists and practical men set 
against the conclusions of Jefferson and Washington. The 
veto of Washington practically settled the policy of the gov- 
ernment for fifty years, and indeed no serious discussion 
again took place in regard to the question for forty years 
after the passage of the apportionment bill of 1792; but 
when the debate was resumed in 1835, the party opposed to 
the most important portion of Washington’s opinion, 
although it did not carry its point immediately, convinced 
the country of the justice of its view, so that it was adopted 
as the next apportionment bill in pursuance of the census of 
1840, and has remained up to the present time the rule of 
action. Judge Storey, in his'' Commentaries" 'f says: '"The 
first reason assigned by Washington is as open to question 
as any one which can well be imagined, in the case of real 
difficulty of construction. It assumes at its basis that a 
common ratio or divisor is to be taken and applied to each 


*'There is an interesting contemporary view set forth in Marshall’s “Life of 
Washington," Vol. v, p. 319. 


tsth Ed., 2 682. 
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s-ate, let the fractions and inequalities left be what they 
may. Now this is a plain departure from the terms of the 
Constitution. It is not there said that any such ratic shall 
be taken. ‘The language is that the representatives shall 
be apportioned among the several states according tc their 
respective numbers; that is, according to the proportion of 
tae whole population of each state to the aggregate of all 
tae states. "To apportion according to any ratio short of 
tae whole ntmber in a state is not an apportionment accord- 
ing to the respective numbers of the state. If it is said that 
i- is impracticable to follow the meaning of the terms liter- 
ally, that may be admitted, but it does not follow tha- they 
are to be wholly disregarded, or language substituted essen- 
tially differeat in its import and effect. If we must depart, 
we must depart as little as practicable. Weare to act on 
the doctrine of ey prés, or act as neerly as possible to the 
rile of the Constitution. If weareatliberty to adopt a rule 
varying from the terms of the Constitution arguing ab incon- 
venienti, then it is clearly just as open to others to reason on 
the other side from opposing inconvenience and injuszice.’’ 
This expresses, on the whole, the opinion to which the 
great majority of fair-minded men who have considered the 
question are driven; a conclusion which rejects as entirely 
unsound the line of reasoning adopted by Washington in 
his first objection to the bill, and by Jefferson in his opinion 
to the Presicent as to the desirability of vetoing the bill. 
Washington's second objection to the bill ceased to háve 
auy possible significance after the second census, since 
nobody proposed to extend the size of the House in such a 
way as to make it possible for any state to have*more than 
one representative for every 30,000, except in the case of 
those states which were entitled to only one representative 
and whose population failed to reach this figure. Webster 
and Everett, in their celebrated arguments for the repre- 
sentation o? fractions, both agreed that Washington's 
cbjection wes a valid one, but in neither case was any special 
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attention given to the question since it had no significance 
for the matter before them, and it was a part of the policy 
of both these astute reasoners to concede every unessential 
point to their opponents. . 

It is difficult, however, to see on what ground the first 
objection can be sustained which is not applicable to the 
second also, although Judge Storey declares that the second 
reason assigned by the President against the bill was well 
founded, in fact, and entirely conclusive. It would seem 
on the contrary, if the argument be fully examined in both 
cases, that there is no better reason for one objection than 
for the other; indeed that both rest upon the same view as 
to the necessary interpretation of a certain clause in the 
Constitution which our commentators and statesmen have 
since come to agree is plainly wrong, and, so far from being 
deducible from the Constitution, flies directly in the face 
of its plain and simple meaning. 

It has then come to be generally accepted by all parties 
that the Constitution requires an apportionment of the rep- 
resentatives among the states as nearly as possible according 
to their respective numbers and that, although no method is 
expressly prescribed by that instrument, yet of all the pos- 
sible methods that one is plainly the constitutional one by 
which a result corresponding to the rule of strict proportion- 
ality is secured. 

The general rule adopted to secure this is to determine 
the amount of the population which should be entitled to 
one representative in Congress and, after having allowed a 
representative for each of these numbers, to allow to every 
state an additional member for each fraction of its numbers 
exceeding one-half of the ratio, rejecting from consideration 
the smaller fractions. This rule has, however, not been 
observed strictly and its adoption has not made apportion- 
ment the perfectly simple and easy problem which it would 
seem at first blush that it should be. 

University of Chicago. EDMUND J. JAMES. 
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Questions concerning the general aspects of crime in a 
community usually turn upon considerations of its quartity . 
or amount. “he amount of crime is a popular standard of 
the morality o2 a people. The progress of a people in moral- 
ity and the tendency to crime of the different elements of 
the populatior are frequently judged by the same measure. 
'The expression, amount of crime, conveys, perhaps, to the 
popular mind a somewhat vague notion, but for the statisti- 
cian it has acquired a technical signification. — It means 
the compariscn of the number of crimes committed in a 
given period with the numbers of the population. Sucha 
ratio is necessarily imperfect and open to criticism. In 
comparing diferent countries it is properly objected that 
the standard of what constitutes crime varies. — Within 
narrower lim:ts, the objection is valid against comparisons. 
in the amount of crime, at different periods in the same 
country. On the other hand, it has no force for the com- 
parisons of different groups of population, living in the same 
country, and subject to the same laws. 

It has beer said that such ratios are always inadequate 
since they are based upon the crimes detected and deter- 
mined, and do not, therefore, include those crimes which 
never come to the cognizance of the authorities, or for 
which the responsibility is never placed. If in any given 
instance there is a wide dissimilarity in the care and thor- 
oughness with which the laws are administered, the argu- 
ment may have some weight. In the great majoritv of 
cases in whica a resort is had to statistics of crime, the 
objection may be disregarded. It may be assumed, that the 
number of cases undiscovered and unpunished maintaias a 
more or less consistent relation to the total number of 
offences against the law. Unless this assumption, which is. 

(42) 
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akin to many which must be made in statistical practice, be 
accepted, the possibility of crime statistics vanishes. Nor 
can: we close our eyes to the fact that, despite the objections 
which have been urged, figures in regard to crime and its 
frequency are in universal use. The statistical measurement 
of the facts of social life can never be absolutely accurate. 
If we should, therefore, reject the statistical method we 
should lose an insight into many problems of the gravest 
import for society and civilization. 

With all its inherent imperfections, the amount of crime, 
or the ratio between the number of crimes which are pun- 
ished in a given period and the population, is a measure of 
frequent use and of great importance. It is to be noted that 
we speak of the number of crimes and not of the number of 
offenders. It cannot be denied that the moral tone of a 
community which records ten offences a year by one indi- 
vidual, differs from that of one wiich records ten similar 
offences by ten distinct individuals. Yet, however desirable 
it might be to record the offenders rather than the offences, 
it is quite impracticable. As the amount of crime, thus 
understood, is the measure by which we estimate the crim- 
inal tendencies of different communities and of different 
groups within the same community, it is of the highest im- 
portance that its application should be thorough, systematic 
and reasonable. The appeal to statistics should always be 
final as to the facts. ‘here may be wide differences of 
opinion as to the significance, economic or moral, to be 
attached to statements of fact, but the facts stated should be 
beyond question. ‘The subject of crime is one to which the 
public is not, and can not be indifferent. If crime increase 
is it not proof of radical defects in our social organization? 
There is a vast amount of popular and scientific reasoning 
based upon the supposed tendencies to crime of our popula- 
tion as a whole and of its different elements. Our policy 
toward the negro and the immigrant, for instance, is often 
discussed upon the basis of their criminal tendencies. 
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These are questions not of scientific interest only, but of the 
gravest practical importance. 

It is the prrpose of this paper to examine the basis upon 
which such reasoning stands. We ask the questions: ‘‘Have 
we adequate means of knowing what are the criminal tend: 
encies of the people of the United States? Do the existing 
statistical agencies furnish us a safe basis for the judgment 
of these questions?" Much depends upon the answer to 
these questioas. If the basis is wrong, the conclusions 
which have b2en drawn, and the popular conceptions which 
have arisen f-om them, may be wrong also. "They are not 
necessarily w-ong even though the argument upon which 
they are commonly based is incorrect, but, if not wholly 
wrong, they are probably wrong in part, wrong in degree. 

While in regard to crime, other sources of informetion 
exist, the Unized States census is the principal repository of 
facts. It is proper for us, therefore, to concern ourselves 
with the census and to ask whether it is adequate. If 
sources of information which have been considered to be sec- 
ondary, should prove to have a more correct statistical basis 
than the census itself, it is obvious that their importance is 
increased. If further, the census is upon an unsatisfactory 
basis, it is op2n to improvement, and if we should succeed 
in demonstrating that it furnishes at present a defective 
basis for the study of crime in the United States, we may 
also point out methods by which greater accuracy might be 
attained. 

Popular interest in the subject of crime in the United 
States attaches chiefly to the alleged increase in crime and 
to the greater criminality of the foreign-born and colored 
elements as compared with the native and white. We shall, 
therefore, examine the evidence of the census on these 
points. 

The Christian preacher, the sociologist or the reformer 
who turns his attention to the moral condition of the people 
of the United States is haunted by the spectre of increasing 
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crime. The vision is not a pleasant one, and spurs his 
imagination of gloomy forecasts of the future. If an opti- 
mist, he does not abandon hope that the nation will surmount 
the danger, but if a pessimist, he finds in this contemplation 
a confirmation of his melancholy forebodings. But whether 
pessimist or optimist, he does not call into question the state- 
ment that crime is increasing. He points with conviction 
to the figures of the census as indisputable proof. ‘Tio most 
persons an increase in crime is obvious from the following 
table: 
TABLE L—Number of Prisoners, 


PRISONERS PER 1,000,000 POPULATION, 





CENSUS 
Y Prisoners. Nudcen Later years compared with 
1850. 1860, 1870. 1880, 

1850 . . 6,737 290 X00| .... 
1860 . . X9, 607 206 100] .... 
1870 .. 32,901 853 294 144 Yoo} .... 
1880 .. 15609 1,169 403 193 137 100 

2,329 1,315 453 217 154 113 


In this table the first two columns are taken directly from 
the census volume. The increase in the relative number of 
prisoners is perhaps sufficiently recorded in the second 
column, but that it may appear in its exact proportions we 
have added columns which compare the later years with 
those which precede them. If 1850 be used as a basis, the 
relative number of prisoners in 1899 is 353 per cent greater. 
Each column shows plainly an increase in the number of 
prisoners reported at each succeeding census. It would 
seem clear that the table records an increase in crime. But 
it should be noted that in this latter statement there lies an 
assumption not expressly stated, namely, that the number of 
prisoners at a given epoch is indicative of the amount of 
crime at the same period. This assumption underlies much 
of the analysis of the present statistics which is to be found 
in the census volume. We shall examine later, whether the 
assumption which appears to be self-evident, is entirely 
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warranted. Accepting it for the present we may ask our- 
selves the simpler question, to what extent the figures indi- 
cate an increase in the number of prisoners. 

The first question to be examined is whether prisoners 
have been r2ported at each census upon the same basis. 
The census analysis tells us that the figures prior to 1880 
are not reliable, and that the printed figures cannot, there- 
fore, be takea to represent the facts. In 1880 and 1890, the 
enumeration was made in a thoroughly systematic manner 
to include all prisoners. In 1870, as we are informed, the 
houses of ccrrection were not reported, consequently the 
number falls short of what would have been given had the 
system in vogue in later years been used. Concerning 1860 
and 1850, no statement is made in census volumes regarding 
the methods by which the figures were collected or the classes 
of iustitutiors which they included. For most of our pur- 
poses, therefore, we must disregard these figures. We can, 
however, utilize the figures for 1870 for a comparison with 
later years by omitting from consideration in 1880 and 1890 
the inmates of houses of correction. Thus modified we have 
the following table of prisoners exclusive of the inmates of 
houses of correction: 


TABLE II.—Prisoners, Excluding Houses of Correction. 





POPULATION 
CENSUS TEARS Prisoners. ag 
Number. with 1870, 
IB7O 2 14306 492 Be a ws 32,901 853 120 
1BBO.. WIR EDI ue rcx 50,754 1,012 I19 
1890 . . eee dosie abo E d 72,361 I,I55 135 


It will be seen from the foregoing table, that the per cent 
of increase in the twenty years from 1870 to 1890 is reduced 
by this correction from fifty-four to thirty-five. "There is 
still so large a difference between the figures for 1870 and 
189o, and those for 1850 and 1860, that it seems difficult to 
account for it solely through changes in the method of 
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obtaining figures. ‘There are, in fact, other considerations 
which would explain'a part of the increase observed. The 
Civil War wrought great changes in the population. The 
return to civil life, after a period of war, brought with it 
inevitably a disturbance of social relations which would be 
reflected in an increase in crime and thus in some degree 
influence the number of prisoners. But the most important 
change was the emancipation of the negroes. Three millions 
of blacks became full members of society. As slaves they 
were chattels, unable to commit crime. It is worthy of 
examination, whether a part of the increase of prisoners 
which has been recorded was not due to this factor. If such 
were the case, while problems of prison administration are 
not lessened, it is clear that the moral judgment which has 
been passed upon the increase of prisoners must certainly be 
modified. If the number of prisoners is an indication of 
morality it surely makes a difference whether this increase 
has occurred generally throughout the population or is due 
to the injection of a new element. The following tables 
give the number of prisoners in the South Atlantic and 
Southern Central sections where the negroes are an impor- 
tant element, distinct from the otker sections of the United 
States, and a comparison of the relative results. 


TABLE IIL.—Prisoners in Certain Sections. 














South | South 
CENSUS YEARS. Atlantic Central gend Daneg 
8 Prisoners | 

3850... - els gil 4,922 6 
IBÓO& 4 cba m le ee Bor 2,023 ! 16,236 19:286 
18704, 4.5. 1 x 9, RD US 4,795 5,029. 23,077 S AS 
X590. 4 eee n en 7,927 11,147} 39,535 

1890. Vows oo ovp Se, te 11,409 16,084 54,836 3) 329 

Eug ot ts 

1850. 4 oL ek BS 193 | 212 346 290 
1800. . og x wee es ca 154 351 799 607 
1870... leen 819 782 913 853 
1890. v. We ace, m ee 1,043 1,250 1,175 1,169 
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TABLE IV.—Comparison of Relative Number of Prisoners. 


—á 


South Southern 
All Other | United 
Atlantic Central States. States. 





States. Btates. 

epar wit 
1850 . Sie Seles A 100 IOO I00 roo 
1850... .. 8i 166 231 206 
8705 « ea eo ee 424 366 264 294 
i880. . 4. Vou 541 590 340 403 
1890... . ee 692 371 453 

Compare twits 
1860. 4. e v xw. 100 I00 100 100 
1870. . . . . . cete dcs 532 223 II4 144 
1880. 9i e arise HS 677 356 147 193 
1890. . s: Sipe 836 418 161 217 

Compared with 

187c. 

OB IO ox R9 e oy oy eS ga 100 100 100 100 
1880. , 4 49 9 oto a 125 160 129 137 
1890. . ee tee we n n 157 | 137 | 149 X54 





From a consideration of these tables it is clearly apparent 
that the increase in the number of prisoners has been 
greater in the South than in the other sections of the coun- 
try. If then, we consider the United States exclusive of 
the two southern sections, we find the rate of increase by 
our system of comparisons with preceding years, to be less 
than appears in the general figures. ‘This comparison is, of 
course, subject to all the limitations which arise from differ- 
ences in metkods of enumeration. If the year 1870 be 
taken as a besis of comparison, and if, in the following 
years, the houses of correction be eliminated, we have the 
following table:. 


TABLE V.—Przoners, Omitting Houses of Correction, in all States 
Except South Atlantic and Southern Central States. 





CENSUS YEARS. Prisoners, 1,060,000 compared 
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The relative increase in prisoners, in the last twenty 
years, is seventeen per cent in the northern section of the 
United States, where the population is substantially the 
same now as it was in 1870. ‘This is the only section for 
which, in our view, any judgment in regard to the moral 
condition of the people, based upon the number of prisoners, 
might be admissible. It is evident that the usual methods 
of calculation have unduly magnified the increase and have 
led to a severer moral judgment than the facts justify. 

Our calculations of the relative number of prisoners, 
which correspond to those of the census, have been based 
upon the total number of prisoners, irrespective of whether 
they were awaiting trial, under sentence or confined for 
some other reason. There could be no objection to using 
the total number of prisoners for such calculations, if the 
ratio between those sentenced and those merely awaiting 
trial were always constant. Of this, however, we have no 
guarantee. In fact, an examination of the returns for 1880 
and 1890 shows that a somewhat larger number of prisoners 
were not under sentence in 1890 than in 1880. If we com- 
pare the ratio of all prisoners to the population in 1880 and 
1890 we have an increase of 12.5 per cent. If we consider 
alone those who were under sentence, we find in 1880, 52,394 
prisoners, and in 1890, 72,209, or per million inhabitants, 
1045 and 1155, or an increase of 10.5 per cent. 

We may next inquire whether the figures of the census 
give us a sufficiently correct statement of the number of pris- 
oners. ‘The census records the number of prisoners who are 
found in the various places of detention on the census day. 
'Thus, at intervals of ten years, we have a statement of the 
population of such institutions on a single day. If the 
figures have any value, it is obvious that they must stand 
for the average population of prisons at the period in 
question. ‘The point has sometimes been raised that the 
returns for a single day could not be so regarded, that the 
number of prisoners was subject to variation from day to 
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day and that consequently the census might fall upon a time 
when the prison was full or when it was very empty. For 
those trainel in statistical matters it is hardly necessary to 
answer such an objection. ‘They are aware that such 
extreme cases tend to compensate each other, especially 
when distributed over a large area and including a large 
number of institutions. While this statement is based upon 
general conditions which are accepted by students of sta- 
tistics, it hes been thought best to make a concrete test. 
An examination has been made of the last obtainable reports 
of the larger institutions of the United States. In each case, ` 
where the report contains a statement of the average popu- 
lation, we have compared this with the population at the 
date of the report. In some cases it has also been possible 
to give the largest and smallest population for the period to 
which the report refers. 

Table VI indicates the report of population, which is 
analogous to the population on the census day, expressed in 
terms of the average population. The largest percentage 
is found in Sioux Falls, S. D. "This is due to the fact that 
the population of that prison is rapidly growing, which is 
also the case at Anamosa, Iowa. These institutions, located 
where poptration grows very rapidly, have a somewhat 
exceptional character. The next highest variation is to be 
found at Wimdsor, Vt., for reasons which do not appear on 
the surface. If we except these three institutions the range 
of variation observed is inconsiderable. While in some— 
perhaps the majority, since the prison population tends to 
increase—the report population is larger than the average, 
in others it "alls below. ‘Thus, in the sum total, the varia- 
tions tend to compensate. If the final columns of the table 
be considered, it is clear that even the largest and the 
smallest pop.ilations do not differ widely from the average. 
Uf it were true that the largest population should agree on 
the same day for all the prisons, then the returns for a single 
day would te inadequate to represent the average. The 
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same would be true if the smallest population should agree 
on the same day. ‘The probability of these contingencies is 
extremely remote. Had the reports been for the same 
period of time, we should have attempted to demoastrate 
this concretely, but the difference in report years renders 
this impracticable. 

We have seen that the figures of the census give us the 
number of prisoners at each decade with sufficient accuracy, 
and from them we may calculate the relative increase in the 
number of prisoners. We may now approach the larger 
question, to what extent the number of prisoners is indica- 
tive of the amount of crime, remembering that the amount 
of crime has been defined as the ratio between the crimes of 
a given period and the number of population at the same 
time. It is clear that the number of prisoners at any time 
depends not only upon the number who have been sent to. 
prison, but also upon the length of the sentences whick have 
been imposed upon them. This is seen very clearly by an 
extreme case. If in the town A, a man is sent to prison 
every day, with a sentence of one year’s imprisonment, the 
prison will, at the end of the year, contain 365 prisoners. 
If, now, in town B, a prisoner is received at the prison daily, 
with but the short sentence of a single day, there will be, at 
the end of the year, one prisoner. The number of offences 
has been the same, yet the population of the two prisons 
gives no clue to this fact. The case is an extreme one, but 
it illustrates the working of this factor. An illustration 
which is more within the range of probability will show the 
practical importance of the same principle. If in a given 
prison 100 convicts are received annually, with a uniform 
sentence of two years each, there will be in two years after 
the opening of the prison and in subsequent years 200 indi- 
viduals in prison. If in another prison roo prisoners are 
received annually, with a uniform sentence of three years, 
there will be at the end of the third year, and in all subse- 
quent years, 300 prisoners in that prison. For our present 
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problem this may be of importance, for if the length of sen- 
tences increase the number of prisoners at a given date will 
increase without a proportional increase in the number of 
convicts received. Or if the length of sentences decrease, 
the number of prisoners at any given time may decrease 
without a corresponding decrease in the number.of convic- 
tions. 

It follows from these considerations that the report popu- 
lation does not represent the crimes of the year. Some of 
the convicts have been in prison more than one year, and 
were sentenced, therefore, in previous years. ‘This is well 
illustrated by a concrete example. The following statement 
relating to the population of the Wisconsin State Prison, on 
the thirtieth of September, 1894, gives the dates at which 
the prisoners were received: 


TOOT. b RS s I IBBI cr e X 
1862... 406 wo. I 1883-5 «Nos 5 
1869 e sus ACE Soe I TOBA). 213: ey 7 
1868 Su ewe I 1885 .. ... . 6 
I870 404 ew ee ar ee I 1886 ........ 4 
1871 ww ww eee I 1887 ..... eee 9 
1872 . eee ws 3 188 ..... . .. 7 
1874 5: 4 6s 4 3889 . 4$ 29 9.5 II 
IBS oov uS I 1890 2... 4. 25 
1976. 13725 3 1890 1-379939 3 
TBF 1. 99 woes I 1802 .. 4 oa es E 
1878 4-49 I 18933 . 2... 4... 163 
1879 ........ 1 18904 . . ... ee 282 
1880 ..4 ce Wen I — 

Total ... . 662 


On the other hand, many prisoners sentenced to prison 
during the year to which the census relates will have 
received sentences of less than one year, and will already 
have been dismissed when the figures are taken. The 
population at a given date, therefore, includes some who 
belong to other years, and omits others who belong to the 
year immediately preceding the report. 

It may, however, be argued that there is always a con- 
stant relation between the prison population and the crime 
of the year in question; that the ratio of long and short 
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sentences is practically unchanging. If such position as 
this be takea, it should not be left to inference, but should 
be distinctly proven. ‘There are evidences in the census 
report that the position is not tenable. In 189o, the average 
sentences o2 those sentenced for definite terms was 3.88 
years; in 1380, it was 4.14 years. ‘This would seem to 
indicate a larger number of short term prisoners in 1890 
than in 1880, and we find, in fact, that 29.13 per cent of the 
prisoners heving definite sentences in 1890 received terms 
of less tham one year, while in 1880, the correspanding 
figure was 25.91 percent. It is by no means certain that 
one period will be the same as another in this respect. The 
laws made az one time may, at a later period, be adminis- 
tered with greater severity. The law itself does not remain 
unchanged. It is constantly creating new offences. It is 
probable that with the development of the criminal law and 
the greater severity with which it is administered, that 
minor offenders are much more numerous at the present 
time than they were formerly. If this be the case, calcula- 
tions of reletive crime based on the number of prisoners. 
have little meaning. 

It is our problem to discover, if possible, what is the 
value of the census returns for comparisons of the amount 
of crime at different periods, the amount of crime in dif- 
ferent sections of the country and among different elements 
of the population. We can do this if we shall succeed in 
establishing any relation between the number of prisoners 
at a given time, and the number of offences committed in 
the precedinz year. If it is impossible to establish such à 
relation, it will be impossible to make a judgment in regard. 
to the amount of crime. 

It has been seen that there is no necessary relation 
between the average number of prisoners and the amount. 
of crime committed in the year to which the average refers. 
If the senteaces be long, the number of prisoners will be 
large; if short, the number will be less. The average 
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population, therefore, is a function of two variables, the num- 
ber of prisoners committed and the length of time for which 
they are committed. In our illustrations, we have spoken 
of a uniform sentence. Of course, such a sentence does not 
exist in fact. We might, in our illustrations, have spoken 
with equal propriety of the average sentence of the convicts 
of a year. The census reports, however, give us no material 
for computing such an average. We have, in the census 
documents, the average sentence of those in prison, but this 
is not satisfactory. In forming this average, the long term 
sentences have too great a weight, ‘The difference between 
the two is shown in the following illustration: 





Sent to Prison. Remaining in 
Annually. Sentence. Puson 
Class A. . . . 10 I year. Io 
Class B. . . .10 6 mos. 5 
Total... 20 Av., 9 mos. 15 


The average sentence of those sent to prison is nine months. 
Knowing this, we could calculate the number remaining, if 
the number sent were known, or if the number remaining 
were known we could calculate the number sent. The 
average sentence of those remaining is ten months. If, 
knowing this, we should confuse it with the former average, 
and attempt to calculate the number received, we would 
obtain as the result eighteen prisoners received, which is 
contrary to the facts. If, however, we know all the facts in 
the last two columns, we can obtain the right result. Of 
Class A there must have been received 10 + 1 = 10 and of 
Class B 5 = 0.5 = 10, or 20 in all. 

With all these elements at our disposal, we could, from 
the number of persons in prison, calculate the number which 
was received annually. Of course, such a calculation pro- 
ceeds upon the assumption that the total number of prisoners 
does not essentially vary, and that men are sentenced to 
prison for each term at a given yearly rate. For long sen- 
tences especially such a supposition is manifestly incorrect. 
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As the population grows the number of prisoners grows with 
it, and mar indeed grow in excess of it. The number 
received at each rate of sentence is constantly growing. 
We know n» method by which allowance can be made for 
such an increase. In applying the method before described 
to the returas of the census, we are quite conscious of the 
fact that it is only approximately correct. 

As the sentences are given in detail in the census volumes, 
we may make a calculation for the United States. It applies 
only to those whose sentences are expressed in definite terms 
of years, months and days. It does not include all the per- 
sons sentenced to punishment for crime, since sentences to 
death, for life, to pay a fine, and those not definitely s-ated, 
among which are included the indeterminate sentences of 
reformatories, must be omitted. In the following calcula- 
tion fractions of years are not given in detail. "The small 
number sentenced for fractional parts of a year have been 
grouped in the first part of the calculation in half year 
periods, and in the quarter year periods for sentences of 
less than three years. The calculation relates to all persons 
sentenced fo- one year or over. The following table shows 
the method cf calculation and the result: 


TABLE VIL—Estimate of Commitments for Long Terms in 1890. 








Priso Calculated 

a Reported, | comit 
goand over. . . ete eee lee 1,697 84.85 
19:8- d. ». wo ee eue oe OE se RN cT REUS I3 6 

6 9 » »  !? * 9$ *9 9$ $9 $9 9. e 9 9 2 

tg a a E" r x * Xx 
2.5 . nt mr m m lt rn 268 97.45 
4.50. . 4. e s o9 o9 m hmm m o. ot o. o I,045 418.00 
DP | ne e e a e o A a 340 I5I.XI 
2:00 ov 4 oa iesRUS e WI enm EO UEM en 7,204 3,602.00 
I$ «^... e o t n c5 t] ín n ng 267 152.57 
1.80.29 hog dee Ue QUIE RIS Rea en d Rt RI 1,423 943.66 
1.28: 4 Qe aa e ae ere WR RO CRIT RSS a 584 467. 20 
ICO Qul m es oe Sv ers nem 5,536 5,536.00 


"Total. o uoo. i x ms Ese es 8 45,115 15,294.90 
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In general, no allowance is made for the shortening of 
prison terms through good time laws, executive clemency 
or death. It did not, however, seem proper to neglect these 
factors for the longer terms, and sentences of. over twenty 
years! duration were counted as of twenty years. 

The marked difference between the results and those of 
the census is very striking. We have approximately 15,295 
serious offenders for the year 1890. This is approximately 
the number of persons of this class committed in the census 
year, while of the 45,115 reported by the census many 
belong to other years. 

The following table gives a similar calculation for the 
prisoners reported in 1890, with sentences of less than one 
year's duration: 

TABLE VIII.—Estimate of Commitments for Short Terms in 1890. 


ressed Prisoners Calculated 
Moxrzs. in ‘Years, Reported, ogaben, 
BD este een oe ei a is 0.916 84 91.70 
IO. eiai a Accu: cet Io I cons 0.833 212 254.50 
2 DEEST ROUES aay eee 0.750 451 601.33 
wy ety de: ule ire Te Mee qe 0.667 324 485.15 
te E ae ca eee ier Pe. er T 0 0.583 155 265.86 
D uu evi Ges E Ver cierta de 0.500 3,659 7,318.00 
LE ECCE RE 0.416 430 1,033.65 
dor elvis Re, Bins v CES 0.333 796 2,390.39 
LN t "m 0.250 3,327 13,308.00 
Mc WD utes Gv. e. farai Tamia 0.167 1,799 10,772. 
Y. ec a E ET 7 E 0,083 5,034 60,650. 
Todays ..... es 0.027 2,257 83,962.96 
Total 4 ose was 18,538 181,134.59 


If the former table decreased the number, this largely mag- 
nifies it. Combining the two it appears that in the census 
year ending June 1, 1890, there were approximately 196,429 
sent to prison, while the number in prison having definite 
terms was 63,653. While the results of our calculation can 
make no claim to be more than an approximation, they show 
that the figure upon which the amount of crime should be 
calculated is quite different from that returned in the census. 
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To compare the census returns of 1880 and 189o on this 
basis is impracticable. The report of 1880 does not give 
the sentences of less than one year’s duration. For those 
of more than one year’s duration it gives only by years 
omitting frections. Reducing our figures for 1890 to the 
same basis, we have constructed the following table giving 
an estimate Zor 1880 and 1890: 


TABLE IX.—Estimate of Commitments for Long Terms 














in 1880 and 1890. 
1880. 1 
Calculated a Cale disted 
YEARS. Prisoners. committed Prisoners, kamber 
in Year. Year. 
20and over. .. 1,052 52.69 1,697 84.85 
Ig . . s.s 2 1.35 56 2.94. 
18 wee ee oe 137 7.61 EA II.00 
1 .. 62 3.64 4-94 
16 ... 65 4,05 113 7.06 
I5 . zm 657 43.80 945 63.00 
If...’ . 153 10.92 264 18.85 
I$ 54 Xx urn 89 6.84 149 11.46 
12 . E 337 28.08 57. 47-75 
11.5 . 77 7.00 14. 13.45 
0... n n 2,316 231.60 3,236 23.60 
9 e. 206 22.88 35 39.77 
E. oe ip Pee; 18 m te 653 81.62 982 122.75 
W ovy eee ee ae 1,291 184.42 1,597 228.14 
608 Bee es 1,021 170.16 1,3 226.66 
P c 5,112 1,022.42 7,372 1,474.40 
d te snc a eed cest 2,355 588.75 3:385 846.25 
3.5. ttn 5,026 1,675.33 5,931 1,977.00 
Bo, i ta et ete! ies 6,028 3,014.00 8,857 4,428.50 
Issseseseo’ 3,647 3,647.00 7,810 7,810.00 
Total. . .. .. 30,310 | 10,804.09 45,315 | 17,742.37 





It seems that our result for 1890 is not the same as iu 
a former calcilation. The change in the grouping of sen- 
tences brings about the difference. In the last calculation 
all the sentences of one year and less than two are in the 
group one year, and so on throughout. It probably affects 
the calculation for 1880 in about the same way. The 
number of long term prisoners, according to the census 
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report, increased from 30,130 to 45,115, or 48.84 per cent. 
By our calculation, the number received increased from 
10,804 to 17,742, or 64.20 percent. The difference in the 
result is due to the relatively greater frequence in 189o of 
the shorter terms, especially the one year sentences. What 
may have been the increase among minor offences it is im- 
possible to surmise, Our calculations are far from estab- 
lishing a correct basis for a calculation of the increase of 
crime from 1880 to 1890. ‘They indicate, however, that 
prison population cannot be accepted as a satisfactory basis 
for such a calculation, and that we are wholly in the dark 
in regard to the exact movement of crime in the aggregate. 

If the number of prisoners affords no accurate basis for a 
judgment in regard to the increase of crime, it may be 
equally deficient as a basis for other judgments commonly 
based upon the census figures. Statements in regard to the 
territorial distribution of crime rest upon the same basis. 
If sentences do not differ, no injustice is done to any section. 
But if in one section long sentences prevail, prisoners will 
be relatively more numerous than in another where short 
sentences are therule. Dividiug sentences into two groups, 
making one year the line, we find in the following table, the 
distribution of prisoners according to the census report in 
each section of the country: 


TABLE X.—Prisoners Sentenced to Definite Terms, 1890, by Sections. 








NUMBER. OF PRISONERS! a 
SENTENCED. PERCENTAGES, $ B 
a 
SECTIONS. gne. Under pne Under uu 
One | Total. One | Total. 
aud and Y 
Over. E Over. fat fn 








North Atlantic . . . | 13,835} 10,072) 23,907| 30.67| 54. 37.56) 34.32 
South Atlantic . . . | 6,765| 2,188] 8,953| 14. II. 14.06] 13.86 
Northern Central. .|1i1,361| 3,227|14,558| 25.18| 17.41) 22.92! 24.11 
Southern Central, .| 9,210| 1,737|10,947| 20.42| 9.37| 17.20| 19.54 
Western .. e, -| 3,944| 1314| 5,258] 874| 7. 8.26 .17 


























United States. . . . | 45,115) 18,538] 63,653| 100. |100. |100. |1oo. 
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The final column of the table shows that the distribution 
of all prisoners does not materially differ from that of those 
having a defnite sentence. The table shows a marked dif- 
ference between the columns of sentences for one year and 
over and that for shorter sentences. In the latter, the pre- 
ponderance of the North Atlantic states is more marked, 
while the shzres of all the sections are less. This is notably 
the case in the Southern Central group. The percentages’ 
for all sentences approach more closely those for longer ` 
terms than for shorter terms. In the aggregate of crime, 
however, the minor offences are more numerous, 

Pursuing the method of this paper we may arrive at an 
approximaticn of the number of commitments to prison in 
the census year. ‘This is given in the following table: 


TABLE X1.—Estimate of Number of Prisoners Committed 1890, 
by Sections. 




















North Atlantic . . . .| 5,909] 93,427] 99,336] 33.31] 48.17) 46.93 
South Atlantic . . . .| 2,544] 19,100] 21,644) 1434] 9.85} 10.22 
Northern Central. . .| 4,648] 43,995| 48,643) 26.19) 22.68] 22.98 
Southern Central. . .| 3,197] 19,158) 22,355) 1812) 9.88) 10.56 
Western ..... + | 1,444] 18,261) 19,705; 8.14) 9.42] 9.31 
United States. .... 17,742 | 193,941] 211,683| 100. | 300. | X00. 


In this table we have in the final column a distribution of 
all the prisoners, which differs considerably from that of the 
census report. If the calculation be correct it would appear 
that in the census statement the proportion of the North 
Atlantic section is too small, and Southern Central too 
large. 

It will be noted that in this table the general percentages 
approach most closely those for sentences of short duration. 
As these far exceed the others in number, they must be of 
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greatest influence in determining the amount of crime in a 
community. We have reírained from making any ratios 
between our results and the population, as we are well aware 
of the tentative character of these results. They can only 
Serve as an indication of where the census gives wrong 
notions, but cannot be a substitute for them. 

Ratios of prisoners to population are used in discussing 
the criminal tendencies of different elements in the com- 
munity. This is applied to males and females. The census 
shows 6405 female prisoners, or 7.78 per cent of the total 
number. But remembering that the length of sentences 
affects seriously the number of prisoners, and finding that 
for males the average sentence is 4.07 years and for females 
1.59, we may suspect that the showing for females is more 
favorable than the facts warrant. We may summarize the 
census figures and the probable commitments calculated by 
methods already described in the following statement: 


Prisoners mith. Definite Total. Females. iecur 
One year and over. . . . . 45,115 1,681 3.73 
Under one year... . .. 18,538 3,154 17.01 

Total ai) che 99x» 63,653 4,835 7.60 
All prisoners... .. .. 82,329 6,405 7.78 

Estimated Commitmenta. 
One yearandover..... 17,742 832 4.97 
Under one yearand over. . 193,941 33,117 17.08 
Totali ne cvy 211,683 33,999 16.07 


Since the amount of crime must be counted from the com- 
mitments rather than from the population, the percentage of 
16.07 for females is more nearly correct than the 7.78 per 
cent of the census. It is moreover interesting to note that 
it accords more. closely with the experience of foreign 
countries than the figures of the census. * The vaunted 
difference between the United States and European countries 
would appear to be a misapprehension. 

The share of different elements of the population in the 
sum total of crime committed is a subject of frequent 


*In Germany there were in 1885-90, twenty-one females for one hundred male 
criminals or approximately 17.4 per cent female. 
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comment ard discussion. As in the preceding considera- 
tions in regard to crime, the census can here do justice to the 
different elenents only on the supposition of a uniform dis- 
tribytion of sentences. If one class receive longer sentences 
than anothe-, or commit classes of crimes for which longer 
sentences are given, it will appear unduly magnified in the 
census repo-t. The following statement summarizes the 
facts of the census report, regarding sentences where a 
definite term has been imposed by the courts: 


TABLE XII.—Sentences of the Prison Population in 1890, by 
Elements of the Population. 








Prisoners 


Average with Sentences Sentences 


GROUPS Sentence, Definite of Under Under 
Years. | sentences.| OU Year. | one Year, 


63,653 18,538 29.13 
44,858 14, nd 
32,07 9,141 . 

16,414 | 3,788 | 23.08 


Total native white ..... 
Native white, native parents 
Native white, one parent 





foreign ......... 2,364 638 26.99 
Native white, foreign parents 10,375 3,861 37.21 
Native white, parents un- 

known ......... 2,923 854 |, 29.22 
Foreign-born white. . . .. 12,434 5,425 43.63 
White, nativity unknown . . 346 122 35.26 
Total colored ....... 18,797 3,850 20.48 
Negroes .. . . . . .. . . 18,322 37737 20.39 





‘The variacion in average sentences is quite considerable. 
‘The short term offenders really constitute the bulk of the 
total commitments of a year, but as we have seen do not 
exercise the greatest influence upon the census totals. If 
the short te-m sentences fall below the average, as in the 
case of the negroes, that element receives undue prominence 
in the census. If they rise above the average, as in the case 
of the foreign-born, that element has not its appropriate 
quota in the census figures. 

For the principal elements of the population we may again 
caleulate the approximate number of commitments in the 
census year. ‘This is done in the following table: 
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TABLE XIIL—Prison Population in 1890 and Estimate of Commit- 
ments, by Elements of the Population. 





PRISONERS SENTENCED 




























OR COMMITTED, PERCENTAGES, s É 
Hau 
GROUPS. One a One a 
yer ‘one | Total TE Totar | È E 
Over. Year Over. & 
Sentenced 
Native white. .| 22,935 |  9,141| 32,076] 50.84 50.41| 49.16 
Foreig n-born 
white . . . .| 7,009 5,425| 12,434| 15.51 19.53| 19.35 
Negroes . . . .| 14,585 | 3,737| 18,322) 32.55 28.78) 29.49 
Other elements,* 586 235 821) 1.20 1.28| 2.00 





















































Total . . .| 45,115| 18,538] 63,653] 100. yoo. |roo. 
Committed. E 
Native white. .| 9,283) 96,470| 105,753} 52.32| 49.76) 49.96. . . 
Foreign-born 
white . . . .| 2,890] 59,374) 62,264] 16.29] 30.61] 29.42]. . . 
Negroes . . . .| 5,445| 35,036] 40,481| 30.69| 18.06| 19.12]. . . 
'Other elements, 1241 3,061] 3,185) .70 L50... 
Total . . .| 17,742 | 193,941| 211,683| 100. |100. |roo. 


If we compare the percentages for the prison population 
we see that the long sentences have the greatest weight in 
determining the average for all. In the probable commit- 
ments the contrary is the case, Our calculations do not 
affect the proportion of native white, b&t they reverse the 
positions of the negro and the foreign-born white. As our 
results are indications rather than exact measurements, we 
may again omit ratios to the population. Such ratios should, 
however, be calculated with the adult population and not 
with the general population.t 

It may be further pointed out that the method employed 
in the census report gives an altogether incorrect idea of the 
relative frequency of different classes of crime. Homicide, 


* Includes prisoners whose nativity is unknown, Chinese, Japanese and Indians, 


T8eetheauthor's “Annual Statistics of Prisoners, 1890," or IL H. Hart, “ Immi- 
gration and Crime,” American Journal of Sociology, Vol. li, p. 369, November, 
1896. 
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which brings with it a long, usually life, sentence, is repre- 
sented by a large number of persons whose crimes were 
committed oftentimes many years before the date of the 
census. Tie same would, of course, be true of burglary, or 
any other serious offence. On the other hand, minor 
offences, particularly those against the public peace, would, 
in the censas year, be relatively much more numerous than 
the census would permit us to infer. We cannot measure 
exactly the influence of the length of sentences upon this 
factor, since the analysis of sentences by groups of crime is 
not so complete as by locality, sex and race. We can, more- 
over, consiler only the general divisions of crime and not , 
particular offences. Such information as the census affords 
is summarized in the following table: 


TABLE XV.—Sentences of Prison Population 1890, by Groups of 





Crime. 

PRISONERS WITH 
eS SENTENCES. PERCENTAGES, *9 g 
ag B48 
a 
CRIMES AGAIAST E $ one Under gie Under sa 8 
P One | Total, One | TotsL| 6 T 

dR” | and and 

Year. Over, | Year U Ax 


| 




















Over 


Government. . | 2.76] 1,301 239} 1,540) 2.90] 1.29| 2.42) 2.23 


Society . . . . | 0.76) 2,857|11,237|14,094| 6.33} 60.6%} 22.14) 22 9T 
Persons . . . . | 7-77| 9,552) 1,782|11,334| 21.17| 9.61| 17.31) 20.99 
Property 3.85,28,155| 4,571/32,726| 62.40| 24.66| 51.41| 45.80 


Miscellaneous . 4.51, 3,250 | 709| 3,959| 7.20| 3.82) 6.22| 8.07 


3.88|45,115/1x8,538/623,653| x00. |roo. |xoo. |roo. 












































A casuzl glance at the average sentences shows wide 
variations. Crimes against a person have sentences twice 
as long as the average, even when life sentences, by reason 
of their imdefinite character, are omitted. On the other 
hand, crimes against society receive sentences which average 
about one-fifth as long as the average sentence. "The effect 
of this is seen somewhat more clearly in the more detailed 
statements. It will be remembered that in forming the 
average, the long sentences have greater weight than the. 
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short sentences, whereas, in the crimes committed in the 
given year the short term sentences far outweigh the more 
serious crimes. Among the shorter terms crimes against 
Society constitute 60.60 per cent of the total, but as they are 
relatively infrequent among the longer sentences they do 
not, in the total, show a much larger percentage than crimes 
against the person. These crimes, which are relatively 
infrequent among the shorter sentences, are more numerous 
among the longer sentences and affect the total in exactly 
the opposite fashion. It must be considered that, as a pic- 
ture of crime at a given time the census report paints the 
situation too darkly. Crimes against the person and against 
property are not in any given year nearly so numerous as 
the census would lead us to infer. It should be noted in 
passing that the difference in the percentages for prisoners 
with different sentences, and those in the last column, for 
all offenders vary chiefly by reason of life sentences, not 
included in the first but which in the second tend to con- 
centrate on the crimes against the person and in the miscel- 
laneous group, which includes double crimes. 

It is not impossible that the census methods may, in a 
minor degree, affect a number of other considerations which 
are studied in connection with crime. We have no further 
detailed statement of sentences which permit us to examine 
into these relations. It is obvious, in regard to age, that a 
system which records the present population, some of whom 
have been in prison many years, will teud to give higher 
ages than if the count had been made at the time when the 
convicts entered the prison. On the other hand, it is to be 
noted that the class of prisoners who commit minor offences 
are apt to be on the average older than those who commit 
more serious crimes. If by counting the prisoners when 
they were comunitted this latter class appeared a larger 
number in the general result, than it does at present, it 
would tend to compensate the defect of the present method 
of statement of ages. We may summarize the results of our 
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examination of the census figures as follows: if the amount 
of crime means the ratio between the offences committed in 
a given year and the popilation at that time, the census 
volume fails to give us a cozrect idea of crime in the United 
States: 

1. Becawse it furnishes 30 basis for a calculation of the 
increase of crime. 

2. Because in depicting -he geographical distribution of 
crimes, it 7avors one locality at the expense of another. 

3. Because it exaggerates the number of the male sex in 
the aggregate of crime. 

4. Because it assigns to the negroes a larger, and to the 
foreign-bo-n white a smalle-, share in the total of crime than 
belongs to each. l 

5. Because it distorts the picture of the relative frequency 
of different classes of crimes. 

If the foregoing criticism be correct, something should be 
done to put our statistics of crime in such a shape that 
elaborate calculations will not be necessary in order to 
ascertain their true meaning. In European countries sta- 
tistics of crime are based uniformly on the proceedings of 
criminal courts. While ia the United States it might be 
difficult to establish them on such footing, there seems no 
valid reason why they should not be based upon the number 
of prisoners received in the course of the year. It is not to 
be doubted that this would greatly increase the work of the, 
census office, and in view of the hundreds of prisons to 
which minor offenders are committed, would undoubtedly 
be a difficalt undertaking. ‘The present organization of the 
census office would be an additional hindrance. Constituted 
in haste ior each census enumeration, it would be difficult 
for such zn office to enter into relation with all of these jails 
for the peziod of one year preceding the census enumeration. 
It is, however, to be hopec that the present organization of 
the census will not continue, but that we shall soon see the 
establishment of a permament bureau, adequately equipped 
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fora continuous statistical service. In such an event the 
difficulties of the present problem would be readily over- 
come. The work of preparing the blanks for census pur- 
poses would be carried on continuously taroughout the 
year, the entries being made at the time when the prisoners 
were received. In all prisons such a record is kept, and the 
labor of transcribing it from day to day would not be great. 
It would be more than could be expected, however, to require 
a keeper of a county jail to make out at the end of the year, 
a detailed statement of the prisoners received during that 
year. In the larger cities this would involve preparing a 
record for from 10,000 to 30,000 prisoners, a task which 
would seriously interfere with the clerical work and orderly 
administration of the prisons. Moreover, it might be diffi- 
cult, in many cases, to obtain all the facts which the census 
schedules would demand. The permanent census bureau 
would, therefore, make it possible, through continuous 
enumeration, to collect the figures which the necessities of 
the case demand. 

We have thus far spoken of crime in the aggregate. Our 
‘discussion, however, has showed that minor crime differs 
in many particulars from more serious crime. In all our 
‘calculations the figures for prisoners having sentences for 
one year and over showed wide variations from those whose 
sentences were less than one year. This is not only true 
for the prison population, as reported by the census, but 
was, in a large measure, true also of the estimated number 
of commitments. If we take crime to be the aggregate of 
offences against the law, we find different characteristics 
prevailing from those which we find among prisoners who 
commit more serious crimes. It is with the latter class that 
the public is in general most interested. If it is impossible 
to secure accurate figures in regard to crime as a whole, it 
might be desirable to separate this group. 

'The consideration which has just been stated shows the 
possibility of much more accurate information in regard to 
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crime than we possess at the present time. If the census of 
1900 were to adopt as a proper means of measuring crime 
the numbe- of persons committed in the census year, it 
would, by confining its enumeration to those havirg sen- 
tences of st least one year, materially lighten its labors. 
By limiting the scope of the investigation there wculd be 
comparatively little difficulty in securing the data required. 
The prisons for serious offenders keep, as a rule, a more 
accurate system of records, while if anything in addition to 
these recoris were needed, it could be obtained by direct 
questioning of the individuals, who would all of them be in 
prison, except the small proportion who might have died or 
have been pardoned. Such limitation of the scope of the 
census investigation to prisoners sentenced for more serious 
crime would be much to be commended, in case the organ- 
ization of the bureau remains as at present. In any event 
it would, seem desirable, and it is also feasible, to establish 
a basis for measuring the increase of crime. This could 
be done by obtaining the facts for commitments in the year 
preceding the census of 1890 from the prison records. Such 
records would enable us to ascertain, at least, not only the 
number but also the chief social facts in regard to these 
prisoners. ‘To effect such a radical change in methods is 
only warranted when there are conclusive grounds for be- 
lieving the innovations to be more correct. We believe that 
such grourds have been amply demonstrated. The main 
objection to such innovation is that until the next succeding 
enumeraticn take place, it destroys the possibility cf com- 
parison with the past. But by investigating the old records, 
as has been suggested, this difficulty would be in a large 
measure overcome. 

In case the census office is established on a permanent 
basis it wculd seem that there could be no insurmountable 
difficulty in obtaining for the census year the number of 
prisoners committed to all of the prisons. Of course, it 
would not 5e possible to establish a basis of comparison with 
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the past, but we should have made a right start for the future. 
For the long term convicts such a basis could be obtained in 
the method already proposed. As there is a widespread and 
surely justified interest in this class of criminals it would 
scarcely tax the resources of a permanent census office to 
make a yearly report upon the subject. The number in 
1890 was probably not over 17,000, and the collection of the 
material would be rendered easy through spreading the 
enumeration over the entire year and having the blanks 
prepared at the same time that the prison record is made. 
Should our statistics of crime be organized in this manner, 
we should be able to arrive at a more accurate judgment of 
the tendencies toward crime in the United States, and afford 
to all who are interested in the welfare of the country a 
safe basis for estimating the tendencies which are at work 
among the people. 


ROLAND P. FALKNER. 
University of Pennsylvania. 


VALJES, POSITIVE AND RELATIVE.* 
Tue RELATIVITY AND UNIVERSALITY OF VALUE. 


Ancient controversies about the fundamental basis of 
moral obligation have reached at least a preliminary solu- 
tion in the doctrine that that action is right which best 
satisfies contemporaneous needs. In order, however, to 
establish the nature of the needs in question, it has been 
necessary to surmount a preliminary difficulty; for since it 
is impossible to identify the needs of the time with those of 
any individual, it has become necessary to assume that the 
former needs correspond to a total or average status in 
existing society, in the particular aspect of social activity 
under consideration. 

What is thus generally true of the obligation of human 
action, must be true specifically of each category; and the 
present paper will endeavor to draw conclusions from the 
working of this principle within the economic category. 

The reader is presumed to be familiar with the marginal 
doctrine of value, which allows value to be treated as a 
measurable quantity. Thisquantity, however, has remained 
individual aad subjective. Various consequences reaching 
out from it to the market and to common economic interests 
have, indeed. been traced, and a few advanced writers have 
ventured to add up these individual values or have boldly 
treated society as an individual making quantitative valua- 
tions of its own. 

It is natural to suppose that some relation between indi- 
vidual and social values must exist similar to that between 
individual aad social morality; but before we proceed to: 
examine exactly what that relation is, let us pause a moment 
to convince curselves of the objective reality of the relative 
economic staadard. 


* The writer w.shes to acknowledge valuable suggestions received from Pro- 
fessor Simon N Eatten as to the proper scope of this paper 
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Without some standard, we are evidently quite at sea. 
The sufficiency or insufficiency of individual values (in the 
payment of debt, for example) cannot be decided according 
to an ideal standard, since such a standard does not reflect 
contemporaneous needs; nor can they be decided by a hap- 
hazard comparison of the claims of different social classes, 
nor of the conditions of different individuals (e. g. a creditor 
and a debtor), since such general considerations lack requi- 
site definiteness. Just as an ideal standard is too absolute, 
so a weighing of general interests is not absolute enough. 
It is necessary, therefore, that individual values be com- 
pared to a social concept of value. 

Such a social concept of value is not a mere fiction nor 
merely an intellectual necessity. While not tangible in the 
sense of a yard measure, it is objective in the highest degree, 
since, as will be shown later, it exerts a direct and powerful 
effect upon the individual by keeping him in constant touch 
with economic society, whether that society be viewed in 
the cross-section of contemporaneous distribution or in the 
perspective of deferred payments. 

Some of the causes that have hitherto delayed the recog- 
nition of the relative standard of value are mentioned 
below. It is sufficient at present to notice that the prin- 
cipfe upon which this standard is founded is the tacit 
assumption and basis of all social and national speculation. 
It is recognized in popular language. It is common to say 
that '"The times are good,’’ or ‘‘The times are bad." ‘The 
former expression means that social values have increased, 
not merely that social utilities have increased; for an in- 
crease in the total utilities of society which is followed by a 
more than equivalent deduction in the form of rent, may 
not increase the purchasing power of the industrial world. 
"The economist is yet to be heard of who has been able so 
scrupulously to guard his language as to avoid all statements 
about social prosperity, while historians speak of ''good 
times" with refreshing naiveté. Even where allusions to 
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social prosperity, as such, are absent, they are replaced by 
a reference of private actions to the public point of view. 
An investirent in government bonds, in time of war, may 
5e capitalization from the private point of view, but is 
probably a Loss from the public point of view. This point of 
„view can be no other than the social standard of value. It 
cannot be that of any individual or class, except by chance, 
ior one individual cannot be presumed to be nearer right 
than another; nor can it omit the interests of any individual 
or class, for then the abstraction of some portion of society 
will render the standard that of a different society from the 
one in question. 

'The actuality of a standard of value is thus provec. by its 
necessity ard its relativity. The difference between different 
economic epochs is precisely the difference between the 
economic standards. ‘They are the normal expressions of 
the respect:ve epochs. They are, therefore, real and objec- 
tive. 

The positive nature of the standard of value as a social 
concept having been thus briefly explained, the argument 
of this paper will be directed toward a more accurate knowl- 
edge of its properties. Following, therefore, the enalogy 
of the individual in order to obtain the necessary simplified 
social premises, we shall proceed from individual values by 
impercepti5le steps up to social values. 

The preceding remarks have been intended to show the 
necessity to the human mind, both popular and technical, 
of the relative and objective idea of value. It is now proper 
to prove tke continuity of this idea with that of individual 
values. ‘The question of deferred payments is, perhaps, the 
most impo-tant of those that depend upon the social idea of 
value. ‘Ihe inquiry, therefore, may be made more specific 
by asking whether this question of deferred payments does 
not depend upon principles which are continuous with 
those upon which the ordinary assignments of values depend. 
The indiv-dualistic idea must be reconciled with the social 
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idea. It is fair to assume, subject to later demonstration, 
that total cost is the sum of all separate costs, and that total 
values are the sum of all separate values, although the sev- 
eral separate values may never precisely coincide with the 
several separate costs. If such a tendency to coincide, how- 
ever, did not exist, we could not assume that the sum of all 
values corresponds to the sum of all ccsts. We must not 
only show that values are summed up from individual com- 
modities to social wealth and from individual persons to 
society, but that the same method of reasoning applies 
throughout. ‘That total value is the sus of all particular 
values will be shown to follow directly from the marginal 
statement of value to the effect that total value is the product 
of a marginal quantity and of a coefficient denoting the 
possible number of quantities available as substitutes for it. 

The marginal quantity must naturally be economic; that 
is to say, it must depend upon utility. It may represent 
marginal utility either directly or by some other economic 
quantity, e. g. a commodity upon which it depends. A 
class of multiples obtained in this way may be represented 
geometrically as a parallelogram, and the writer assumes the 
liberty of speaking of value as an area. The demonstration, 
therefore, simply shows graphically that the marginal theory 
unifies logically all concepts of value. The margin is the 
point of equilibrium of cost and reward, 7. e. the point 
where it does not pay to put forth further exertion. Value 
is the product of total cost and marginal reward, z.- e. of 
the reward to the last exertion into all the exertions. So 
far as costs and rewards are homogeneous, value is continu- 
ous; it is a sum, and may be reasoned about continuously 
in the same way. Such homogeneity is coéxtensive with 
humanity. "Therefore, such equilibria and multiples are 
equally extensible. There is no disjunction between indi- 
vidual and social values or costs. Value may, therefore, be 
predicated of groups as well as of single commodities. That 
total social value is not palpable to persons unaccustomed to 
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economic thought does not argue its unreality, but rather 
proves its psychic or unmaterialistic nature. 

The contituity of value, in the wide meaning here indi- 
cated, is not, indeed, hastily to be assumed. The valuer 
takes so mamy different points of view with respect to the 
thing valued, and his conduct toward it at different times is 
so varied, that it seems possible that different uses cf the 
term ''value" may arise within economic science. That 
law of thought which makes science a process of generaliza- 
tion makes it imperative for the economist to search for a 
single all-embracing concept of value. The result should be 
that there is but one economic value, while it may have 
many aspects. ‘Two principal aspects of economic value 
present themselves in the industrial world: the one is the 
ratio of contemporaneous values commonly treated in the 
economics of distribution as the exclusive concept of value; 
the other is the effect upon the quantities already equated 
by the first ratio due to another ratio—that of successive 
social values; e. g. if the first ratio declares that exchange 
takes place under the formula a — b, the second ratio de- 
clares that what was before a— b is now become 2a — 2b. 
It is necessa-y to inquire whether the meaning of the term 
* value" in individuals! valuations is the same as the mean- 
iug of the term in social valuations. In other words, do the 
same forces exist in the two sorts of value in such a way 
that the two values are generically identical? 

'The two values of which science takes cognizance may be 
called merckant’s value and farmer's value, or value M and 
value F. "The former is represented graphically, asin Fig. 
1,* by the quadrilateral aed, in which ad represents the 
rumber of commodities, dc their marginal utility, and ec the 
curve of diminishing utility. 

* A suggestion for this figure may perhaps be found in Professor Alfred Mar- 
shall’s ‘Princip es of Economics," ad edition, book iii, ch. ili, (1, n. - "We 
may say that th» Refurn of pleasure which a person gvts from each additional 


Dose of a commcilty diminishes, till at last a margin is reached at which it is na 
longer worth his while to acquire any more of t.” 
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Value E, on the other hand, disposes of the value forces 
in a very different manner: a' J’ represents the investment 
or cost of production, /' 4 the marginal reward, and e e the 
curve of diminishing returns. 

Value M is employed by persons engaged in exchange 
and commerce, who chiefly think in terms of money. "Value 
F is employed by those who produce and consume. It 
allows them to compare cost with rate of returns, and with 
surplus. 'They are enabled to weigh exactly whether the 
total of goods has reached the desired total value, and 
whether an increase of sacrifice is worth while. ‘The mean- 
ing of value F, therefore, is that the total number of com- 
modities represented by the value-area just repays the effort 


NN 





expended to secure them. If a man is a producer, the 
returns to his last effort indicate that, in his judgment, the 
utility of those returns repays the effort; if he isa distribu- 
ter' or consumer, the utility of the last commodity purchased 
repays the purchase-money. In the former case, the utility 
is represented in the form of commodities, and the cost is’ 
an immediate factor in the form of labor or effort; in the 
latter case, the cost is represented by commodities and the 
utility is an immediate factor in the form of price or con- 
sumption. It follows, therefore, that the same man may 
make calculations about the same goods from either point 
of view, and that these calculations will represent the same 
utilities, the same final efforts, and the same total values. 
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In so far as the same forces extend beyond the interests 
of individuals to groups and to society, the same graphic 
representation applies. If the conclusions of the first part 
of this paper are correct, that the forces that go to establish 
cost, value, and surplus are social as well as individual, then 
this form cf representation applies to society. 

Now, thare is nothing absurd or impossible in applying 
to society zhe form of representation of value M. We can 
imagine that society is willing to purchase so many goods 
and no more, simply because the utility of a further incre- 
ment is not great enough to induce further social sacrifice; 
that is, because the satisfaction afforded by it is not at an 
equilibrium with, z. e. is not equal to the effort to obtain it. 
In this case, however, marginal cost and reward are indis- 
tinguishably blended into one line, dc, that of utility. There 
is nothing, therefore, to represent separately the chiez objects 
of social inquiry. The results reached in M are those inter- 
esting principally to individuals engaged in exchange, 
Such persons do not care, at the moment, for an analysissof 
cost and reward; what they want is a comparison of the 
combined effect of cost and reward in the case of the mar- 
ginal commodity, with the total number of commodities. 
Society, Lowever (F), wishes to compare the returns to its 
last effort with the total number of equal efforts, and is sat- 
isfied with the fact that the total amount of commodity- 
reward really expresses the amount of satisfaction, without 
setting tke latter off by itself. It is, therefore, natural that 
the students of exchange-value and of distributicn should 
employ value M, whereas students of social prosperity 
employ value F, 

It is fcund to be true that these two values are -dentical, 
the one which admits of the most convenient application, 
may be taken to represent all cases of value, for the purpose 
of showiag continuity. 

At the point at which money calculations cease, M may 
be dropped without any break in continuity of value. In 
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other words, we may ascribe value as truly to those larger 
groups whose calculations are in terms of cost and surplus, 
as to the individuals whose calculations are made in terms 
of goods and satisfactions. If, finally, we find that present 
society as a whole is, in a sense, a trader with past and 
future societies, we may freely revive M as an expression 
for social value. 

Each individual, however, has his value F as well as his 
value M. Even though he be a merchant, he must continu- 
ally compare his outlay with his returns. It is this 
comparison which establishes his individual margin of 
consumption. He is a microcosm, constantly seeking to 
obviate waste and to increase efficiency. He inquires how 
much purchasing power, z. e. productive force, in his case, 
he shall expend, in order that the marginal return shall be 
greatest, consistently with a given capital In selling, he 
inquires what marginal price will bring the greatest value, 
consistently with the stock of goods on hand. Now these 
two values are generically identical. Whether he be a 
producer or a consumer, he has nothing but value, pure and 
simple, in mind. ‘Too much stress cannot be laid upon the 
oneness and universality of economic value in whatever 
combination its elements may momentarily appear. 

The general social use of this duality of value is evidently 
in order to allow the individual to compare his personal 
margin of consumption with that of society; and to allow 
him to effect those adjustments of his private economy, his 
efforts and self-denials, which shall keep him in normal 
relation with society. If his efforts are too great, they will 
fail of appreciation and reward; if too small, he will be dis- 
tanced in the social race. If his marginal efforts are too 
great, he will be paid only the price of the less efforts of 
others; if too small, he cannot be paid at a higher rate than 
the greater efforts of others, and the current rate of payment 
will not put him in as good a position as others unless he 
increase his efforts again. At the same time, he is to have 
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play for that individual character which affects society and 
makes for lifferentiation in it toward the ideal. ‘This dif- 
ferentiation is chiefly accomplished through extraordinary 
and unrewarded efforts—through an unusually low indi- 
vidual margin. An individual marginal effort greater than 
the normal marginal effort will not be rewarded economically. 
It will give rise to a moral value; it takes the activity in 
question owt of economics and into the category of ethics, 
and even of ideal ethics. When we say that the action of 
the community is abnormal, we mean that it tends toward a 
‘lower idezl. A reformer is one who seeks to stay this 
retrogression. 

Suppose that an individual's marginal production is above 
what is normal Then, at the market price of goods, the 
marginal ctility of money will be low to him, and the curve 
of diminishing utility (demand curve") will be steep.* 
He will not be immediately deterred from extending his 
operations further, and, indeed, ambition, professional pride, 
or some other motive than that immediately implied in 
gainful occupation is pretty sure to push him on, if the 
value of money continues fairly even, until his margin of 
consumption is reduced to that of society. 

If his marginal return is lower than what is normal, then 
the margiral value of money and of goods will be high to 
him, and Lis curve of utility will be flat; he will inevitably 
seek for better investments and moré favorable opportuni- 
ties, in orcer that his margin of production may rise to the 
normal level. 

In the market-price, society possesses a most potent means 
of creating an absolutely identical margin of production or 
consumption forall. Itistobenoted that the economic prob- 
lem of the relation of the individual to society is one of equal 
total production of each individual only in the sense that 
total production is approximated through equality at the 
margin; but equal margins mean very different production 

* Alfred Marshall, “Principles of Economics," 3d edition, Vol i, p. 175, note 1. 
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to different persons. Moreover, society is really not con- 
cerned with the leveling of individual economics, except 
inso far as individual effort and enterprise are involved. 
Those products which are adventitious or due to personal 
advantage are unsocial and uneconomic. Doubtless, diver- 
sity in advantage in each line of production is essential to 
society for reasons that present themselves to the economist 
as pertaining to the outer ethical world. To him this non- 
economic or quasi-economic element is the incommensurable 
portion of his subject-matter. It is measured only by physi- 
cal standards; it has no marginal or economic measure. 
Economically it is a residual or a surplus. Measurable 
elements alone are economic forces. Economic forces play 
at the margin of effort and reward in such a way as to cor- 
relate all the measurable elements into one organization; 
and the argument of this paper is that this play of measur- 
able forces is as active in the equating of the economic cir- 
cumstances of society at different times as of different 
individuals at one time. 7 

This identity of values in exchange (M) with those of 
production (F) may be graphically demonstrated. The con- 
struction of Fig. 1 has been already described; ec probably * 
lies above e' &', because, as marginal returns (% ^) decrease, 
marginal utility (4c) decreases less rapidly; in fact, in so 
far as it depends on absolute returns, relatively increases; 
bc does not absolutely increase because of the independent 
estimate, which causes utility to decrease with absolute 
quantity (42) faster than it increases from scarcity at the 
margin of returns (2 e). 

The curve ec, therefore, contains two elements: an abso- 
lute estimate, due to diminishing worth * of successive 
increments of goods; and a relative estimate, due to the 
rate of decrease of 74. ‘The combined result is expressed, 
at the margin, by the line dc. 


*See present writers article, “Evolution of the Idea of Value." Journal of 
Polstical Economy, September, 1895, p. 437. 
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The curve ¢ c, however, has only an absolute shape, due to 
the absolute returns to the investment, which is represented 
bya’ é’. This absolute relation is expressed at the margin 
by ġe. 

If, now, the two quadrilaterals abcd and a’ b'e d’ are made 
up by the same forces acting always in such a way as to 
produce the same effects, then they may be taken to be 
equal. At first it would seem as though each was inde- 
pendent of the other, because the curve ec contains an ele- 
ment (worth) entirely lacking ine c. Worth is the element 
in demand which is due to preference for an object for its. 
own sake, independently of its quantity. "This only proves 
that the two curves are independent, but not that -he rec- 
tangles of whose sides ¢ and ¢ are the loci are independent; 
for it may be that while worth cannot affect diminishing 
returns (/' 4^) directly it can produce a sufficient effect upon 
investment (@’ 6’), Similarly, while diminishing returns 
(/ c) cannot affect worth, it can affect diminishing utility 
(bc), through it investment (a' 6’), and through investment 
total commodities (a2). 

Suppose worth to increase; ġe will continue to shorten 
(but more slowly than beiore); @’ / will lengthen propor- 
tionally faster; 4’¢ will grow shorter (but not proportion- 
ally), and a? will lengthen proportionally slower with the 
shortening of jc. In other words, dc and a’ / will decrease 
and increase in the same proportion; while ad and & c will 
increase and decrease in the same proportion. ‘Thus, both 
areas M and F will increase absolutely: M, because dc de- 
creases less rapidly than ad increases; F, because Jc 
decreases less rapidly than a’ increases; but this occurs 
in such a way that while 4’ ¢ shortens more rapidly than dc, 
at the same time a’ / lengthens, more rapidly chan a. 
Mathematically expressed, -p — 5j. These ratios being 
absolutely constant, it follows that the same forces act con- 
stantly in the two figures in such a way as to produce com- 
plete compensation, and that consequently a! U x P dc -—ab 
x be; i. e. M—F. 
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In other words, an expression of value in terms of com- 
modities and utilities is exactly the same as an expression 
of value in terms of efforts and rewards. Value is a state- 
ment either in terms of the utilities that depend on com- 
modities, or in terms of the commodities on which the 
utilities depend. Utilities and correspondiug commodities 
must be proportional. Then why not economically equal 
for all purposes of value measurement? In fact, if not 
commensurable by physical standards, then their constant 
relation is best expressed by an equality of value. The 
dissimilarity between the factors of the respective parallelo- 
grams is expressed by their difference in form; the economic 
identity of product is represented by the equality of areas. 

It seems to be sufficiently demonstrated that we may treat 
value as an area for general purposes of economic investiga- 
tion. 'The ground that we have gained is similar to the 
conclusions of any syllogism. It is a rule of thought that 
a conclusion once reached may be used as a premise for 
further argument. This procedure allows us to forget the 
analyses and combinations by which we arrived at our con- 
clusion, and to devote our whole attention to a progressive 
step in our reasoning. The treatment of value as an area 
allows us to deal with it as a positive quantity presented to 
the imagination by a symbol of space, and the analogies 
flowing from the properties of space may be hoped to afford 
valuable stimulus toward conclusions that will bear the test 
of economic practice. 


VALUE A SIMULTANEOUS EXPRESSION FOR RATIO OR 
DISTRIBUTION AND FOR WEALTH OR PROSPERITY. 


While it has been shown that there is no break between 
the individual and society in the method of reasoning upon 
questions of value, it is still possible to illustrate more 
definitely the fact that the marginal theory of value accom- 
plishes an end which must always mark an advance in 
science, viz., it expresses in one concept what had previously 
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been two separate concepts. ‘The two concepts in question 
are that of a ratio in exchange and that of wealth, prosper- 
ity, or want-satisfying power. It is true that tke latter 
concept lies behind the former, since a ratio in excaange is 
simply a comparison of values; but the dual statemeat corre- 
sponds to an habitual dual treatment by economists which 
is here sought to be unified. 

‘The idea of value is, of course, a possession of the human 
race, and while the positive standard of value has fluctuated 
constantly, these two characteristics of the idea of value 
may be assumed to have been always present, although, 
perhaps, in varying amount. While the standard of value 
is objective, the conception of that standard is subjective. 
It is perfectly possible that while students of value are 
attempting to analyze the standard, it may change. Not- 
withstanding the continual presence of these two aspects of 
value, economists have laid very different stress upon them. 
‘The object of the present paper is one of combination. The 
attempt is to give as nearly as possible & comprehensive 
résumé of the action and reaction of value between distribu- 
tion and progress. 

It has already been shown that all goods have their value, 
whether they be single goods or composite goods, or even 
the total goods of society; and we might proceed at once to 
explain the bearing of this truth upon the standerd of de- 
ferred payments, were it not for the necessity of putting in 
its true light the relation of exchange-values in a commu- 
nity, to total values; for exchange-values are the ones con- 
sidered in the concrete form in which value has usually 
been treated, in studying the laws of distribution and pro- 
duction; while total social values are those necessarily 
involved in questions of social prosperity. 

Political economy tries to explain two principal questions: 
the first is, “Why do I have to pay a certain price fora 
commodity?" "The second is, Why am I richer or poorer 
than I was?" Economists have until recently confined 
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be possible to give a more graphic representation of social 
values than previously in this paper. The point to which 
attention is called is this, that every case of a change in 
exchange-value may, or may not, correspond, or may only 
partially correspond, to a change in total social values; and 
that the simple representation of value as an area will make 
this state of affairs perfectly clear. Since merchant's values 
and farmer’s values are equal, and since the latter are the 
ones chiefly employed in deciding questions of social pros- 
perity, we are enabled freely to employ them continuously 
in our discussion. Let it be assumed, therefore, that all 
the goods in the community are represented by values com- 
puted upon the basis of investment or cost, and marginal 
returns. It has already been shown that the social margin, 
through the market-price or any other influences which 
tend to equalize men’s activities, has a distinct relation 
with individual margins. Contracts to be executed in the 
future are made at the margin. In fact, the man who does 
not accommodate himself to the margin is an economic 
pariah. It is, indeed, true that many men do not conform 
to normal industry; but we do not need to concern curselves 
with them further. Strictly speaking, however, it does not 
appear to be necessary that individual values be reduced to 
the social margin in order that the sum of them be taken in 
calculating total social value. Whether an individral value 
be reduced to the social margin or not, it ever remains the 
same value, It is true that the social margin has the effect 
pointed out, of increasing or decreasing individua: values; 
but this is a secondary effect, an effect on production. The 
mere instantaneous translation of individual values from iso- 
lated individual economy to organized social economy cannot, 
geometrically speaking, change their area. If a margin is 
lengthened, the base, which is the multiplier, will be corre- 
spondingly shortened. ‘Therefore, we are not called upon 
to suppose our collection of individuals to compose a strictly 
economic society. Of course, if they do not, normal action 
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cannot be predicated of them, nor will individual values be 
the same as they would if the social adjustment had taken 
place. The point is that the mathematical sum of values, 
costs, and rewards may be taken independently of a common 
margin, since each individual value once obtained is a posi- 
tive quantity of the genus value, and hence commensurable 
with all other quantities of the same genus. Thus, on any 
hypothesis (either of a common margin or of unrelated 
margins), total social value is the sum of individual values. 
The necessity of the social relation is that the social margin 
be formed and thus a relative standard of value be obtained.* 

While the exposition of the comprehensiveness of value 
may be said to be complete in its general features, it is pos- 
sible to present its operation more in detail, and, by a further 
use of the graphic method, to afford a more simultaneous 
concept of the nexus of actions and reactions between the 
individual and society, and between exchange and prosper- 
ity, which has already been traced as far as possible without 
a new appeal to such aid. The old theory of value as a 
ratio rises up to confuse us. It leads, indeed, to correct 
results in many respects. Is it abolished by the new theory? 
We certainly could not get along without it. We must con- 
stantly compare values. In fact, the principal purpose in 
obtaining values is in order to compare them. The new 
theory simply says that the value is not the comparison but 
an absolute prior quantity. The old theory assumed these 
prior quantities as general economic forces determining 
ratio of exchange, and called the latter ''value.'' 

The transition to the new theory is simple: if the ratio of 
commodities is given, then the ratio of values must be the 
reciprocal; for the ratio of commodities must be the im- 
mediate result of the ratio of values. If corn and wheat, 
measured by physical standards, exchange at 2:1 , then the 


* Professor Franklin H Giddings considers that all marginal utility presupposes 
a socal condition ‘Principles of Sociology,” p. 42. It may therefore be necessary 
to distinguish the social margin from individual margins which are social, but not 
the social margin. 
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absolute velues of corn and wheat must be as 1:2. ‘This 
must be sc, since every change in ratio of exchange of com- 
modities must register a proportional change in the values 
of those ccmmodities. 

The first question, then, that naturally occurs is as to the 
precise pcsition to which we must relegate the idea of 
exchange value. The familiar doctrine that the totality of 
values can neither be increased nor diminished is a corol- 
lary of the theory of exchange value which cannot be true 
if the doctrine of absolute values holds. Nevertheless, this 
assumption has been particularly useful in the attaining of 
truth with respect to the mutual relations of wages, profits, 
and prices; the interests of science, therefore, demand its 
preservation, if it can be harmonized with the graphic 
method of value areas, 7. e. with the marginal theory. 

In treat.ng value as an area, it is not at all necessary that 
the area be graphically represented in the form of a rec- 
tangular parallelogram. It may equally well be represented 
by surfaces equal to those in the parallelograms, but bounded 
by curved lines. 

Let us suppose that the commodities or groups of com- 
modities fo be exchanged against each other in a society 
are arranged about a circle (Figs. Ar, Br), and that their 
exchange ratios are in equilibrium. By this is meant that 
we may represent the value of all the commodities by equal 
areas as tae most convenient starting-point. In this way 
departure from original value-quantity will be more easily 
observed. ‘The values of the commodities or groups, then, 
are represented by sections of the broad perimeter. Then 
the total value in society will be represented by the total 
broad perimeter. 

Let us suppose some disturbing element, either in the 
factor of cost or in that of reward, to increase the value of 
wheat. One of two things may take place: either the 
increase of value will result in an addition to social values 
or it wil not. ‘The old exposition of the theory of 
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exchange-values stated that no addition to value could take 
place. ‘The reason of this statement was that value was 
looked upor as a ratio and not as an area. On the old sup- 
position, since the conception of social value-areas was absent, 
the increase of value of wheat (Fig. Az) was neces- 
sarily accompanied by an exactly equivalent contraction 
in value of iron, cotton, meat and sugar, so as ta leave 
the total velue-area the same as before. If, now, we can 
conceive of additions of value as being made successively to 
the remaining commodities, we find that the possible addi- 
tions of value are limited in such a way that the values of 
commodities that have already risen must fall gradually 
until, when the circuit is completed, the restoration of 
equilibrium finds us still confined to the same constant 
value-area (Fig. Ar). 

This exckange conception of value may be represented 
numerically, as follows: 


Wheat. Iron. Cotton. Meat. Sugar. Total Value.. 


Fig. AI, .. ww eae 5 5 5 5 5 25 
Fig. A2, 2. 2 we eee 9 4 4 4 4 25 
Fig. A3, - 6 2. eee 8 8 3 3 3 25 
Fig. Aq, 2... 2 wees 7 7 7 2 2 25 
Fig. A5, «se ee eee 6 6 6 6 I 25 
Fig, AI, ........ 5 5 5 5 5 25 


The theorz of exchange-value, including no concept be- 
yond that o? a ratio, unconsciously identified total values 
with total mass of commodities, while denying that there 
was stich a tring as total values. It then proceeded, properly 
enough, to assume that the mass of commodities (7. e. total 
value on the absolute value theory) remained constant, and 
easily deduced the result that the extra commodity gains of 
one class must be the loss of another class of distributees, 
€. g. that wazes fall when profits rise. Instead of openly 
assuming the constancy of values, that theory tacitly assumed 
the constancz of goods. It proved that if one class obtained 
more goods, another obtained less. It also admitted that 
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total goods might vary, but denied that the variations could 
affect values. The great difficulty lay in the fact that it 
was necessary to assume that, since value was a ratio, values 
could not increase; while, at the same time, it was admitted 
that there could be an increase of wealth in society. These 
two statements were repugnant, but were never reconciled 
under the old theory. Reasoning about distribution would 
have been perfectly correct on the supposition of unchange- 
able value, if positive values had been recognized. Econ- 
omists, however, were driven to assume unchangeable total 
of goods or else give up the whole inquiry. But what 
if goods changed in quantity? On the supposition of con- 
stant quantity of goods, economists could at least say that 
if X did not get the goods, Y did; but in the case of 
constant quantity of value and changing quantity of goods, 
the old theory was wholly at sea. It did not consider the 
case as one of values. It simply admitted that if labor was 
more efficient, it might obtain higher reward in commodities 
without lessening the reward of capital; but this conclusion 
was not one in terms of value. The result was correct so far 
as it went, but was not economic. No law of substitution was ' 
known asa general solvent of present and future distribution 
through value. Such a law could only be discovered through 
the marginal theory. Common sense pointed to right con- 
clusions, but there was no concept broad enough to embrace 
two periods. At one period a certain ratio of exchange 
exists between commodities; at another period, another. 
But the differentiation of values by and through which this 
occurs was too broad a generalization for the earlier stage 
of the science. Value, as a universal measure of all pro- 
duction and distribution (within the economic sphere) pres- 
ent and future, was not dreamed of. 

The old theory admitted that the same or different 
proportional divisions might occur of different funds at dif- 
ferent periods; but exchange-value gave no way of discov- 
ering whether the world was better off when a larger fund 
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was distributed. It was assumed that such was the case, 
because what men want is wealth; but that methcd was 
unable to measure the new wealth and its effects on differ- 
ent classes, because it looked only to the distribution of the 
objects of wealth. A different distribution of objects of 
wealth, while it certainly will be proportional to the total 
values then existing in society, may or may not increase 
the former "wealth of the distributee, and it is necessary to 
be able to measure this fact also. ‘This is what is meant by 
saying that we must have a test of prosperity as well as of 
proportion in exchange. A man may have a smaller ratio 
than forme-ly and yet may have absolutely greater value; 
and this mizht even be true although he received absolutely 
less commodities. 

What wes needed, therefore, was a conception oí value 
which should hold equally well for the wealth of to-day and 
for that of to-morrow, for that of society and for that of 
individuals, by means of which the connection between them : 
could be traced. This need has been satisfied by means of 

the social margin of value and total values. 
‘If we regard the object of men’s strivings to be not 
goods, but values, then we see that our theory does not 
destroy cor.clusions that follow from the old principle that 
exchange-values of goods are not totals and only affect pro- 
portion of distribution of given funds. Moreover, this con- 
clusion is as easily deduced from the assumption that the 
value-areas of society increase (Figs. B and C) as from the 
assumptior. that they are constant or that goods are constant 
(Fig. A). If we suppose (Fig. B) a constant increase of 
values, counterbalanced by no diminutions whatever, we 
reach agaia the equilibrium of exchange-values from which 
we started We see that profits may, in this case, be in- 
creased without decreasing wages, because our idea of value 
has been enlarged to include new values—the idea is more 
dynamic. Figure B6 represents precisely the same state of 
exchange-values as Fig. Br. It is true that the wave of 
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rising value, as it sweeps about the circle, *s neither preceded 
nor followed by a depression as in Fig. A; but it also again 
reaches a position of equilibrium. ‘The manifest advantage 
of this demonstration over that of the exchange-value theory 
is that we here deal exclusively with homogeneous quanti- 
ties. We are not troubled with a disparate confusion of 
values, on the one hand, and of goods on the other, but 
freely increase or decrease our quantities at will. Assuming 
for Fig. B a constant addition of five, then Fig. B6 is valued 
at 50, while Fig. Bı is valued at 25, z. e. each group of com- 
modities is worth ro instead of 5; but their ratios are 
unchanged. If, however, the additions to value consist of 
new wants and provisions for want (Fig. C), then the same 
total area is attained by length- 
ening the perimeter instead of 
broadening it, z. e. new com- 
modities are introduced, but the 
value of each and their ratios re- 
main unchanged. 

To recapitulate: the theory of 
exchange-value contemplates 
only the condition of affairs rep- 
resented by Fig. A. Value, asa 
total, is not conceived of, and, 
therefore, if it have any representation at a!l, can only, in the 
language of areas, be represented as constant. Positive ad- 
ditions to value being excluded, the only meaning that any 
stretch of imagination could give to Fig. B under the exclu- 
sive exchange-value theory would be that additional produc- 
tion takes place, and that this is what is represented by the 
accretion of area. (However, area of goods should, perhaps, 
diminish in order to represent increase of value.) The result 
will be the same as in Fig. A; for, other things being equal, 
the new production decreases exchange-values as much as it 
increases them (although it may greatly change absolute val- ' 
ues). The distinction between Br and B6, on that theory, can 
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ouly be one of quantity of products and not one of quantity of 
values. If Ar represent ratios of exchange-value, B6 can 
only represent ratios of new products corresponding to these 
same values. 

But, if value is an area, then the accretions from Bı to B6 
are real additions to total value. Xxchange-values vary at 
each step, and are fully represented by the ratios of the areas 
of the respective segments, on the principle that values are 
inversely proportional to exchange ratios of goods, as above 
explained; and when the circuit of value-accretion is com- 
plete, then total values have gained, while exchange-values 
have been restored to the original equilibrium. The require- 
ment of the exchange-value theory that total value remain 
constant is met, and the expansion of value expressed by 
the marginal theory is also indicated. The supposition in 
Fig. B is that no diminutions of value take place. The 
fact would generally be, however, that some diminutions of 
value-area would take place in the different segments, but 
that they are, on the whole, more than offset by the accre- 
tions in an advancing state of prosperity. For sake of 
clearness, the two processes of relative shrinkage and abso- 
lute expansion have been separated in the diagrams. The 
diagrams illustrate the well-known marginal theory that all 
value-changes, a result of a disturbance of the equilibrium 
of cost and reward in the case of each commodity, may or 
may not cause an increase of value in the case of that com- 
modity, and hence may or may not contribute to increase 
the sum total of social value; and that, in each case, the 
question is whether total, z. e. social, value has been 
changed. ‘The answer is to be found by inquiring whether 
the change in particular values has had such an effect that 
total cost has been changed in relation to total marginal 
reward in such a way as to change total value. If Fig. r 
be taken to represent total value, it will illustrate the case 
in question of a sum of values: If we take total cost and 
reward as constant, then distribution of them through 
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changes in the several marginal equilibria, serves to vary 
values in exchange without affecting the total surplus. 

If we take the relations of the various particular marginal 
equilibria as constant (as represented in the diagrams by 
the different segments), then changes of total cost and 
reward serve to vary total value and surplus without affect- 
ing exchange values. Both processes take place simultane- 
ously in practice. Each act of production has an effect both 
on exchange-value and on wealth, through the mechanism 
described. 


THe APPLICATION OF VALUH-ÁREAS TO THE QUESTION OF 
DEFERRED PAYMENTS. 


What addition to the exchange-value theory has been 
gained, it may be asked, by proving the continuity of value 
through all commodities and groups of commodities and 
activities of producer and distributer or measurer of com- 
modities, until we have attained the sum total of commodi- 
ties? ‘The world is otir limit; we cannot compare this 
total, nor employ it. The answer is that, at least, we could 
compare ottr total values with those of Mars, if conditions 
allowed, and that it would be absurd if we could not. But 
the practical answer is that total value is the most useful 
and comparable of all value concepts: exchange-values 
are the ratios of value-areas of commodities at one and the 
same moment; total values afford the ratios of the total 
social value-areas of different moments, periods, and ages, 
with each other. "Total values are the positive norms of 
different periods and hence must be employed as the stand- 
ards of deferred payments; they are thus the only means of 
solving perhaps the most universally and uniformly appli- 
cable economic problem. The application of normal reason- 
ing to deferred payments will, therefore, now occupy our 
attention. 

That society is constantly regulating its deferred pay- 
ments on the principle of value already set forth, does not, 
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of course, appear without explanation. Such is, however, 
the case. Deferred payments are regulated by the same 
principles of value as ordinary sales. ‘Two qualifications of 
the accepted conception of value alone are necessary to 
prove the truth of the last statement. In the first place, the 
principle of value which was primarily applied to the 
exchange of commodities and services, is now applied toa 
comparison of social totals. It, therefore, results in a ratio 
or comparison of norms or of social uniformities, for such 
norms have been shown either to be stich totals or to be 
based upon them. In the second place (and this follows 
from the former proposition), while exchanges between 
individuals at one time are under one norm of value, and 
hence at one social margin of value, exchanges between 
individuals into which time enters, involve two norms or 
uniformities of value—that of the time when the obligation 
is incurred, and that of the time when it is liquidated. 

Further: the goods exchanged at any moment, it is 
agreed, are of equal value; in other words, each party 
returns the same value that he receives. Now the object of 
the foregoing reasoning has been to show, that when the 
return payment is not made on the spot, but after the lapse 
of time, not only is it still true that the same value is re- 
turned, but that the delayed return of value is established 
or governed by the same principles as the immediate return 
of value. Every one admits, as self-evident, that the debtor 
should return to the creditor the same value that he receives, 
but many withhold assent when called upon to make the 
further admission that the organization of society is such 
that the same value will naturally be returned. The demon- 
stration, therefore, has been directed to this point, that in 
all exchanges values are equated upon the same principles, 
How is this worked out in practice? 

Suppose R receives from S a loan of commodities to be 
returned in one year. Now, suppose that at the end of a 
year, the total value of commodities in the community has 
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increased. In a state of normal prosperity, this means that 
investment has increased more rapidly than marginal returns 
have decreased. We may now permit ourselves to make 
use of the merchant's value in speaking of society as a 
whole; for while for purposes of prosperity-study we gen- 
erally think of society as a producer rather than as an 
exchanger, still as we proceed from smaller to larger and 
larger social groups, no moment can be shown when society 
ceases to be an exchanger. In fact, as has been already 
hinted, one age or epoch does, in a sense, exchange with 
another, for the totality of deferred payments in a society is 
equivalent to a simultaneous payment from one society to 
another that has a different margin of production and con- 
sumption, and a different total value. In making such an 
exchange allowance must be made for the change in margin, 
in order that the relation of the particular value to the total 
or normal value may be known. 

'There is no reason, therefore, why we should not, at will, 
transfer our value F into a value M, even when dealing with 
the sum of social goods and values. The object, of course, 
is to isolate the value element of utility for comparison 
between total values of different periods. As has been 
already shown, the element of utility is concealed in value 
F, but-is isolated as a margin in value M, and hence may be 
directly employed in that form. 

Expressed in M, increased prosperity means that goods 
have increased more rapidly than their marginal utility has 
decreased. ‘This increase of goods and decrease of marginal 
utility is a normal cause of the change in total values. They 
are, therefore, simply an expression of the law of value 
engaged in the function of determining the standard, and 
deferred payments must conform to them. They will con- 
form in the following manner: the change in normal value 
will make it necessary for S to return to R more or less goods 
in order to keep the value equal. The same value will form 
a smaller part of the greater aggregate of values in existence 
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at the later period, and may require less or more goods to- 
represent iz. The proportion of the same value to the 
greater total will vary inversely as that total; e. g. the value 
of wheat ir Bı is inversely to the total value in B6, as that 
total value is greater than Br. Now, this result is conceiv- 
ably accomplished by increasing the money in the country 
in direct proportion with the increase in total value; for 
then, owinz to the well-proven law that the demand for 
money varies uniformly in inverse proportion to the supply, 
rate of circalation remaining the same, each piece of money 
- will have diminished in exchange value below the exchange 
value it woild have had if values alone had increased and 
money had remained stationary, exactly in proportion as. 
the whole emount of money has increased. An increase in 
values, the volume of money remaining constant, would 
have increesed the exchange value of money proportionally. 
A proportional increase in the volume of money will again 
reduce its exchange-value to what it originally was. Now, 
in the case of money, exchange-value is the all-important 
aspect of value. Therefore, the desideratum in the mechan- 
ism of deterred payments is that the exchange-value of 
money remain constant. If this is accomplished, then the 
same amouat of money will always return the same purchas- 
ing-power. Note the abuse of this lucid proposition by 
those who pervert ‘‘purchasing-power’’ into power to pur- 
chase the same number of commodities or the same aumber 
of days' labor or the same total utility instead of the same 
value of commodities or the same va/ue of days’ labor, or the 
same value of utilities. (As to the last point, it will be 
shown later that those utilities which are not the result of 
calculation, and thus a subject of economic measure, are not 
a part of economic value.) Consequently, each piece of 
money represents the same purchasing-power that it did 
before, anc if S returns to R the price agreed upon when he 
received them from R, he will return the same purchasing- 


power. 
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Let P and Q (Fig. 2) represent the total values of the 
years 1890 and 1900, respectively, in the same society. The 
small black surface in P represents the value of a debt of 
$100 incurred in 1890. The same surface in Q represents 
the same value to be returned in 1900. Value is thus seen 
to be absolute and permanent. Now, suppose the black sur- 
face to be ress of total value P, and ræs of total value Q. 
It is plain, from the above considerations, that, in order 
that $100 shall return the same value in 1900 that it afforded 
in 1890, the amount of money in the community must have 
been increased in the proportion of 1500 to 1000. -It must 
always be remembered that the very unreal assumption is 





made, argumenti gratia, that society regulates value through 
the circulating medium alone. 

If, however, S returns the same quantity of goods, he 
returns less purchasing-power, because, with the increase of 
totel values, there has, on our supposition, occurred a de- 
crease in the value of goods; it now takes the same money, 
but more goods, in order to return the same value. "The 
reason of this is that, while the normal production of society 
has increased, the marginal utility of goods has decreased. 
Suppose, in the former period, the number of goods was 1o 
and their marginal utility was but 5; then their value was 
50. If, in the later period, the marginal utility of goods 
had gone down to 4, their value, 40, evidently would not 
pay the debt. A return of the same number of commodities 
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would cheat the creditor. It would be necessary to add ro 
more units of commodity. If, however, the normal produc- 
tion was now 60, ro commodities could easily be added 
and still a surplus of ro be left for the producer. Nowa 
return of the same amount of money would effect this 
division cf the surplus production. 

The variation in total value is thus clearly seer to rest 
upon two social norms or uniformities, a norm of production 
and a norm of utility. It makes little difference to the 
present argument whether they be looked upon as totals or 
as averages. Itis, perhaps, better to treat them as averages 
incidental to the totals, z. e. as average production and 
average tcility. In any case they can only be found by an 
investigation and summation of all socio-economic forces. 
They represent the condition and circumstances of the 
Economic Man—the man in average economic circum- 
stances; not the economic man in the sense of a man who 
makes abstraction of economic motives from all others, but 
the man whose acts are relative to his day or epoch. We 
have here, evidently, no arbitrary distribution based upon 
vague considerations of policy or expediency with respect 
to political conduct toward classes in society, but a strict 
apportionment of the total wealth according to economic 
norm, viz, the law of value. It is true that the law of value, 
which is seen to be decisive of deferred payments, rests upon 
utilities. But they enter into its conclusions in a peculiar 
way, which has only been discovered after painstaking in- 
vestigation, namely, through, or at, a margin of some sort. 

It is tc this point that the critics of value have directed 
their attscks when, convinced that the marginal reasoning 
applies to sales for cash, they retire into an inner line of 
defences, claiming that, in the case of deferred payments, 
general utilities, z. e. ‘‘policy’’ as to which classes in the 
community are to be preierred, are the only guides. The 
above reasoning shakes this defence. It would appear, 
jndeed,tkat every possible motive of utility may have directly 
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or indirectly its economic effect; but that these effects work 
through a margin in the manner described above. How- 
ever, in order thoroughly to vanquish the champions of 
*'general utility," it will be necessary to carry the position 
of the advocates of ''total utility" also. 

It will now be understood more clearly that there is some 
reason for using the expression ‘‘exchange in time" instead 
of ‘‘deferred payments" ; for precisely the same principles 
apply as in the case of ordinary exchange. There is one 
difference that clearly distinguishes the two cases: when 
exchange takes place simultaneously, then the margin of 
utility is the same for both parties; that is, it is determined 
by the same social margin of production and consumption, 
and therefore no account needs to be taken of changes in 
that margin; when, however, time has elapsed, we are com- 
pelled to inquire whether the margin of social production, 
and hence of social utility, has changed. Thus the marginal 
theory fits in both cases. It is no part of the scheme of such 
a paper as this, to indicate that system of money which will 
best satisfy this law; in fact, such an inquiry hardly belongs 
to the province of economics. The law that commodities 
exchanged at one moment are of equal value, needs no leg- 
islation to enforce it. It is true that a clear apprehension 
of such a law will assist legislators in facilitating its opera- 
tion and deter them from obstructive measures. In the 
same way, thelaw of exchange in time must be presumed 
to express a constant tendency of economic activity. The 
mechanism by which society effects this tendency still needs 
study. It does not appear to lie wholly in the vulgar stand- 
ard of value, z. e. the monetary supply. There may be 
various economic forces at work to give economic equivalent 
to the debtor or creditor apparently injured by excessive 
fluctuations in the supply of money. It has been suggested* 


* Professor J B. Clark thiuks that the present (gold) metallic standard has sub- 
stantially carried out the law of marginal value. See “The Gold Standard of 
Currency in the Light of Recent Theory," Political Science Quarterly, September, 
1895. We must suppose, however, that under a silver standard or in a state of 
barter, society would be always striving to return equal values, 
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that there is a tendency to a fall in the rate of interest which 
seems calculated by the laws of society to compensate the 
debtor for loss occasioned by fall in prices. A more funda- 
mental suggestion, perhaps, is that the appreciation, if any, 
of the circulating medium in the United States has been 
arranged by society to compensate capitalists for the great 
losses they have sustained through ignorant anti-capitalistic 
legislation. It may be that there are other compensations. 
At any rate, the exclusive province of the economist ceases. 
with the formulation of the law; tke statistician may furnish 
materials for decisions whether present conditions are ob- 
structive of, or conducive to, its operation. 


Tar RELATION OF THE ‘THEORY OP RENT 'TO THE 
STANDARD OF VALUE AND DEFERRED PAYMENTS. 


Some of the objections which have been raised to the use 
of the doctrine of marginal value in order to determine 
normal economic conditions of society, and thus obtain a 
standard of value, appear to rest upon a conception of that 
doctrine different from that which is ordinarily accepted, 
and to confuse the several meanings of ‘‘utility,’’ “value,” 
and "rent." The contention that the money circulation or 
distributing medium should vary in proportion to total 
utility, rather than in proportion to value, is especially open 
to this criticism.* This contention seems to imply that the 
total value theory leaves out of consideration that portion of 
the total utility which is ordinarily cut off as rent. That 
this is the point of view, is confirmed by the illustrations 
employed. ‘Thus it is said that it makes a great difference 
to the owner of a well whether you propose to take a drink 
of water or to drain off all the water in the well. In the 
former case, he will value water very little, and in the 
latter, very much. ‘Therefore, the value of a cup of water is 
no indication of the value of the water in the well. In the 


* Ędward A. Ross, “Total Utility Standard of Deferred Payments.” ANNALS, 
November, 1893. VoL iv., p. 425 
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market, on the other hand, the value of the portion of the 
supply sold is an indication of the value of the whole, 
because the law of substitution says that if a higher price 
were asked, another equal commodity would be offered. 
But society at large is likened by the critics of the marginal 
theory to the owner of the well. No substitution is possible 
in society at large, and hence here also the distinction 
between total value and total utility is lost. "This novel 
restriction of the application of the marginal theory of value 
seems to rest primarily upon the idea that this theory teaches 
that a margin once fixed is never changed, no matter what 
variation takes place in the supply of the community. But 
the marginal theory does not teach that the value of water 
in Jones's well is fixed, once for all, by the utility of a cup 
of that water at a moment arbitrarily chosen. On the 
contrary, that theory teaches that the value of the well 
water is adsolutely fixed only in relation to the moment of 
time when the utility of the cup of water is in question. In 
a season of drought the utility of a cup of water would be 
much greater and the value of the well would still depend 
upon the number of cupfuls which it could offer as substi- 
tutes for the one in question. 

That this misconception is the source of the new opinion, 
is shown by the use of the term “‘intra-marginal’’ value. 
Now, is there any such thing as intra-marginal value?— for 
all value is marginal value, repeated as often as necessary 
at the moment of estimation. If one or more commodities 
be removed from the stock, then a new marginal value arises, 
which, in turn, is attributed to all remaining goods or 
utilities. Thus, in the case of the well, the removal of a 
moderate quantity of water might cause the total value of the 
well to diminish; butif only a little water remained, the total 
value might be greater than ever before., A new value will 
arise with each abstraction of water, and this value will be 
an entirely different quantity from the total utility of the 
water; but will, nevertheless, in each case, depend indirectly 
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upon the total utility of the whole, through the imme- 
diate influence of the utility of the last or marginal cupful. 
Precisely the same thing is true of society. The reasoning 
of the present paper goes to show that its total value is 
dependent upon its marginal value, through its total utility 
or total production. If society be deprived of a portion of 
its goods, a new margin will be formed and a new total value 
willarise. 'The marginal theory of value is based upon the 
idea of utility, and teaches that utility has two functions: 

I. It forms value. 

II. It is distributed by value. 





It seems to the present writer, that the functions of utility 
are exhausted in performing these two duties. ‘The influ- 
etice of utility in creating value has already been alluded to. 
The second duty of utility, that of being distributed by 
means of value, may readily be illustrated. Figure 3 may 
be taken zo represent either merchant's or farmer’s value. 
In the forner case, the marginal value alone is attributed to 
the commodity zz, the utility of which, mz, is much greater 
than that at the margin. Now, that portion of mn which 
lies above the line /g is called rent. Its meaning is that 
the utility of m is inevitably distributed in the proportion 
that the two portions bear to each other. This distribution 
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is not a result of the fact that the value is intra-marginal, 
but of the fact that the value is attributed to the commodity 
m, which is intra-marginal. 

Again, suppose Fig. 3 to represent farmer’s value. In 
place of total commodities, we have total investment; and 
in place of utilities, we have commodities. The area below 
the line /g represents producer’s values, z. e. the amount of 
commodities which just repays the total investment; and 
the area above /z the excess of commodities above the 
marginal return, which constitutes rent. In this case it is 
equally true that the commodities mz, which correspond to 
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the investment m, serve to distribute the utilities produced 
by the same investment. The produce mz really represents 
a certain amount of utility,.although decreasing from the 
bottom upward; and hence, through produce, there is a real 
distribution of utility in this case also. In this case, indeed, 
the fact of distribution is so universally admitted as to need 
no argument. And if the distributional rôle of utility were 
still doubted, it would be decisively proved by considering 
the element of cost in merchant’s values (Fig. 4). The 
portion of value, which lies above the line 7g, is producer’s 
rent. 
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What further and different influences can be attributed to 
utility? The claim that the norms governing retu-n-pay- 
ments vary as total utility, seems to imply that the portion 
of utility which distributes rent would otherwise be ne- 
glected. It has, however, already been shown that the 
portion of itility so set apa-t has previously exerted its full. 
influence .n the formation of value, together with every 
other portion of utility. To count it in as an element 
additional to value, would be to count it twice; and to 
count totsl utilities in direct proportion to their areas 
as decisive of proportion in exchange of commodities, is 
simply to negative the marginal theory of value. 


SUMMARY. 


The conception of value pointed out in this paper is the 
result of £ desire to contribute to a solution of the quéstion 
of deferrel payments. It was perceived that this question 
depends u»on a combined working of two elements in value, 
one of which has received most exhaustive treatment at the 
hands of economists, while the other, belonging as it does 
to the borderland between economics and sociology, has but 
recently attracted attention. The values of exchange and 
the vaiues of progress are the same, but the full treatment 
of the former has preceded that of the latter. It was soon 
observed that the question of deferred payments appeals to 
the new theories of value because they are essentially con- 
nected with the amount of social wealth, which is a quantity 
in the science of social progress. In order, therefore, to 
make use of the theories aiready well developed in the world 
of exchaage, it was found necessary to emphasize, and, in 
fact, to point out the comprehensiveness of those theories, 
by showing in every way their continuous application 
through -he whole of economic life, and to prove their con- 
formity with the highest test of universality, viz. the maxim 
“ Natura saltum non facit”? Symbolical representation was 
appealed to, and as earlier economists had given definiteness 
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to their reasonings on-value by the mathematical concept of 
a ratio or of an equation, so now the attempt has been made 
to lend definiteness to the new doctrine by the geometric 
concept of a surface. 

The stimulus afforded to the imagination by the area- 
‘concept helps us to appreciate at once the comprehensive- 
ness and the unity of the marginal concept of total value. 
We perceive that total value may be split up in two different 
ways, according to the nature of the economic category in 
which it was originally combined. In the world of distribu- 
tion, total value is analyzed into the two factors: stock of 
goods and final rate of satisfaction afforded by them. In 
the world of production, the same quantity oi value is re- 
solved into the two factors: labor (as a familiar expression 
for all cost), and final rate of production of labor. Both 
products or areas are determined by consideration of final 
utility and both are true values. ‘The same method of rea- 
soning that applies to smaller values applies also to larger 
ones; hence the total value produced and enjoyed by society 
may be split up in the two ways described. In taking the 
sum of social values, the procedure by way of producer's 
value (F) has the distinct advantage that it enables us to 
perceive how the individual is kept in organic touch with 
productive society, neither falling absolutely behind it nor 
advancing before it. It is through this organic connection 
that a normal production is established. The values thus 
produced naturally resolve themselves into a normal quan- 
tity of labor and a normal marginal rate of returns to labor. 
Thus these values are a function of the two elements of in- 
dustrial progress: they depend on the normal ease of pro- 
duction and the normal willingness to produce. 

The reality of the conception of a normal social value is 
fundamentally rooted in the historical conception of the 
relativity of truth. Normal value is relatively true, z. e. it 
is a conception directly depending upon the facilities for 
supply and the capacities for demand that have been evolved 
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in the race at the moment chosen for inquiry. While the 
relativity of value establishes the truth of the social concept 
of value, the universality of value allows us to apply to. 
larger and larger groups the methods of thought that have 
been approved for individual cases. 

The second advantage flowing from the double analysis 
of value is that it enables us to perceive that every indi- 
vidual economic act has its effects upon total prosperity. 
The old method of confining the mathematical image of 
value to the ratio of the equation, monopolized the term 
“value” for what is really merely one of the effects o? value. 

In the question of deferred payments, the application of 
the method produces direct and simple results. Equal par- 
ticular value-areas, representing debts, will bear inverse 
proportion to the increasing social value-areas. ‘This simple 
statement completes the whole of the theoretical question of 
deferred payments. 

Perhaps no higher test of the truth of a concept can be 
established than is to be found by studying its utility. The 
relativity of truth means its dependence upon utility. The 
foregoing utilization of the concept of value as an area 
appears to establish its truth. The highest utility which 
& concept can subserve in economics is that of unifying all 
categories of the science; in other words, that of creating a 
system. Economists have adopted from metaphysics the 
power of creating a system as the test of truth. The more 
diverse the phenomena that are reconciled, the greater the 
probability of the truth of the concept. If, therecore, the 
concept of value as an area establishes a complete continuity 
between values at one moment, and then again between 
such values and values at different moments, bridges the 
breach between exchange-values and wealth, and establishes. 
a logical standard of deferred payments, it must be true. 


W. G. Lancwortuy TAYLOR. 
University of Nebraska. 
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Has the Interstate Commerce Commission power to fix rates? 


The Federal Commission has on numerous occasions maintained that 
its power to pass on the reasonableness of rates, implies the power to 
prescribe rates. The courts, however, have decided against the 
Commission whenever the question has been brought before them. In 
the ''Social Circle" case, passed on by the United States Supreme 
Court the thirtieth of last March, it was said: 

“Whether Congress intended to confer upon the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the power to itself fix rates was mooted in the courte 
below, and is discussed in the briefs of counsel. We do not find any 
provision of the act that expressly, or by necessary implication, confers 
such a power. It was argued on behalf of the Commission, that the 
power to pass upon the reasonableness of existing ratesimplies a right 
to prescribe rates. This is not necessarily eo. The reasonableness of 
the rate in a given case depends on the facts, and the function 
of the Commission is to consider these facts and give them their 
proper weight. If the Commission, instead of withholding Judgment 
in such a matter until an issue shall be made and the facts found, 
itself fixes a rate, that rate is prejudged by the Commission to be 
reasonable." j 

In the decision upon the “Import Case," also handed down the 
thirtieth of March, the court took the same position. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission did not give up, however. In a case argued 
last November by the attorney for the Commission before Judge Sage 
of the United States Cireuit Court for the Southern District of Ohio, 
it was contended that the Supreme Court in the Social Circle and Im- 
port Cases, had in mind the exercise by the Commission of & power 
to prescribe rates ''of its own motion and without a hearing of the 
parties to be affected." One sentence of the Import Case decision 
was: ‘We do not wish to be understood as implying that it would 
be competent for the Commission without a complaint made before it, 
and without a hearing to subject common carriers to penalties.” 
Judge Sage, however, decided against the Commission and held, as 
four other United Stetes Judges in other sults have maintained within 
the past year, that the Commission is given no power by the existing 
statute to fix rates. The Commission will appeal the case to the 
Supreme Court, but its chances of success seem very slight from a 
layman's point of view. 
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Discriminations in Railway Freight Charges. 


The ideal 5f equality of advantages for all skippers by rail is still 
far from being realized. Despite the efforts of the Federal and State 
Commissions, and of the railwey traffic associations, discriminations 
in freight charges are still made. The encouraging aspect of the matter 
is that the railway associations and boards of trade are studying the 
evil, and trying to devise means of restraining the illegal and harm- 
ful practices of individual companies. At the November meeting of 
the New Yo-k Board of Trade and Transportation, the Committee on 
Railroad Transportation, whose chairman is Mr. F. B. Thurber, made 
a report cortaining a statement of four striking forms of discrimina- 
tion. 

The first sorm of discrimination mentioned is one connected with 
the transportation of Western grain. The grain of Kansas, forinstance, 
is purchasel by the associated dealers and shipped to Kansas City, 
where it is unloaded and stored in elevators instead of being sent 
directly th»ough to Chicago or to seaboard points. The dealers, 
having thus secured the grain, induce the reilroads to cut rates to 
obtain the shipments. The president of the Chicago Great West- 
ern Railway, A. B. Stickney, testified before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in Chicago last August, that his competitors charged 
the Kansar and Nebraska farmer thirteen cents for hanling his 
corn 200 miles, while they charged the grain dealer six cents for 
hauling th» same grain twice as far to Chicago. The recently re- 
organized Western Traffic Association has, for the present at least, put 
a stop to the breaking of grain cargoes at Kansas City, and is attempt- 
ing to overcome the efforts of the grain dealers to compel the railroads 
to resort to discriminations against the farmers, 

Another well-known method of discriminating in favor of the 
large shippers, is to charge much lower rates on freight shipped in 
car-load lcis than on goods shipped in less than car-load quantities. 
This is one of the difficult problems of freight classification; the rail- 
roads claim that it costs less to carry goods in car load lots, and hence 
they ough- to charge less, and do all they can to develop traffic. In 
practice, however, they are thereby maintaining a most injurious form 
of discrim.nation, and one that can hardly be justified by any sound 
theory of -ate-making. The cost of service is universally recognized 
to be anly a very general measure of what railway charges for indi- 
vidual or particular shipments ought to be, or, in actual practice, must 
be. 
A third cause of discrimination is the practice of fixing, for car- 
loads of light goods, arbitrary minimum weights, greater than the 
actual amount of freight that the smaller cars in use will contain. 
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The “minimum weight" feature of classifications makes the man 
who uses the smaller cars, pay a higher freight rate on light goods 
than is paid by the person who secures larger cars, and gives rise to 
discriminations. The Western Classification Committee, the Railway 
Club of New York and other bodies are studying this subject, but 
the prospects of an early solution of the question do not seem very 
probable. 

An old form of discrimination, and one still frequently practiced, 
is the payment of large mileage fees by the railroad to the owners of 
private cars. It is asserted that the mileage fees paid in a year, have, 
in some instances, equaled the entire cost of the private car. The 
private cars give the large shippers an immense advantage over those 
doing business on a smaller scale, and tend to concentrate business 
in the hands of a favored few; while, in the meantime, the net 
earnings of the railroads are seriously cut into. The Joint Traffic 
Association has succeeded in reducing mileage fees somewhat, but 
not enough to stop the discriminstions to which they give rise. 

The forms which discriminatión takes are many. An enumeration 
of these four prominent ones shows that the elimination of most dis- 
ciminations can be brought about only by a careful study of their 
causes by the railway companies themselves, and by a concerted effort 
on the part of the railroads to put an end to those causes. The continu- 
ance of so many kinds of discrimination in spite of state regulation 
is a strong argument in favor of strengthening railway associations 
by the sanctions of law. 


The Re-Organization of Trafic Associations. 


The Joint Traffic Association of the Trunk Lines has now been in 
existence a year and has met with marked success. During the year the 
Canadian Pacific has become a member, so that the Association now 
includes the ten trunk line systems (comprising thirty-two companies), 
north of the Norfolk and Western Railroad, and west of New England, 
The lines of lake steamships have not yet become members of the 
organization, but negotiations to that end are now in progress. 
The Association’s success is mainly due to the fact that its able board 
of ten managers, one from each large system, is in continuous session 
ready to deal in a competent manner with the fixing of rates and with 
the other manifold problems that arise in the conduct of the competi- 
tive traffic of the railroads interested. Above the managers stands 
the Board of Control, composed of the presidents of the railroad 
companies composing the Association, to’ whom appeals can be made 
by any company that objects to the recommendations of the managers 
regarding any particular rate. By the agreement, no company is to fix 
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a rate different from that recom-nended by the managers of the Asso- 
ciation and Board of Control. except by a vote of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the company. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission took the ground that this 
agreement of the Trunk Lines violated the anti-pooling clause (Sec. 
5) of the In-erstate Commerce Act and the Sherman Anti-Trust Law 
of 1890, anc proceedings against the Association were instituted by 
the Commission in the United States District Court of Southern New 
York, but the court held the agreement to be legal. 

The parts of the Joint Traffic Association’s agreement that were 
especially attacked in this suit, were Article VII, Section 2, and Arti- 
cle VIIL fection 2 of Article VII of the agreement provides that 
“the managers shall from time to time recommend such changes in 
said rates, fares, charges and rules as may be reasonable and just, 
and necessary for governing the traffic covered by this agreement, 
and for protecting the interests of the parties hereto therein, and the 
failure to observe such recommendations by any party hereto as and 
when made, shall be deemed a violation of this agreement. No com- 
pany a partr hereto shall, through any of its officers or agents, devi- 
ate from or hange the rates. fares, charges or rules herein reaffirmed 
or so recommended by the managers, except by a resolution of this 
board." Article VIII of the agreement declares that ‘‘the managers 
are charged with the duty of securing to each company party hereto, 
equitable proportions of the competitive traffic covered by this agree- 
ment so far as can be legally done.” 

In holding the agreement legal, Judge Wheeler maintained that 
“these provisions of the contract do not provide for lessening 
the number of carriers, nor their facilities; uor for raising their rates, 
except expressly by its terms not contrary to law, and therefore not 
beyond wha: are reasonable. * * * As this case rests wholly upon 
the contract as made and not upon anything actually done under color 
of, or beyond it, and each road is left by it to carry on its own busi- 
ness within lawful limits as before, no unlawful restraint of commerce 
seems to be provided for by it, and no ground for relief under that 
statute of 18go is made out." The court further took the ground 
in the decision that the Interstate Commerce Commission is given 
power to prosecute parties guilty of violation of the Interstate Com- 
merce Law and for the enforcement of the same, but is not given 
the power to “ provide remedies,’ The language of the court is, 
“Authority is given to the Interstate Commerce Commission to have 
proceedings for the enforcenieat of that law taken and prosecuted, 
but that is understood to refer to the usual and appropriate proceed- 
ings in suck cases; and seems not to authorize any that are unknown 
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there. The right given here is to prosecute, but not to provide, 
remedies." The court did not consider the agreement of the Joint 
Traffic Association a pooling arrangement '' so far as this agreement 
goes, each road carries the freights it may get over its own line, at its 
own rate, however fixed, and has the proceeds, net or other, of the 
earnings to itself * * * Provision for reasonable, although equal 
or proportional rates for each carrier; or for a just and proportional 
division of traffic among carriers, does not seem to be either a pool- 
ing of their traffic, or freights; or a division of the net proceeds of 
their earnings in any sense.” 

On April 6, before this decision was made, the Sonth-western Traffic | 
Association, comprising the Texas roads, was re-organized, and, in the 
main, the agreement of the Joint Traffic Association was followed as a 
model. In October, 1896, the Western Traffic Association collapsed, and 
the roads composing it established a new association having nearly the 
same plan of organization as the Joint Traffic Association. If these As- 
sociations are successful as they promise to be, and if the United States 
Circuit Court and Supreme Court decide the agreements to be legal, 
we may expect tosee the other railway traffic associations establish or- 
ganizations of a similar character. Such a course of events would do 
much to give stability to railway rates, and to narrow discriminations 
within closer bounds. If the railways can effectually overcome the 

' forces, internal and external, that in the past have disrupted traffic as- 
sociations, they will do much to lessen the evil of railway management. 


The Intervention of the Courts to Prevent Rate Wars. 


Last July a very violent rate war was begun by the Seaboard Air 
Line against the Southern Railway Company. The cause of the rup- 
ture was the establishment by the Southern Railway Company of a 
line of steamships to run between Baltimore anc Portsmouth and 
Norfolk at the mouth of the James River. The Seaboard Air Line 
has for many years operated a line of steamboats on the Chesapeake, 
and consequently it resented the Southern Railroad Company’s en- 
trance upon ''The Seaboard's territory." The act of the Southern 
Railroad Company was a perfectly natural and legitimate one. Up 
to last year, the principal northern terminus of that company had 
been on the York River, but events having made the mouth of the 
James a g-eat commercial centre, the company decided to change its 
terminus to Portsmouth and Norfolk. -Itpreferred to use its own ships 
for its business with Baltimore, and thus established a line of boats that 
ran over the same route as the ships of the Baltimore Steam Packet Com- 
pany, owned by the Seaboard Air Line. This act caused the manage- 
ment of the Seaboard to inaugurate a rate war in July, covering not 
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only the cha-ges for the steambeat service on the Chesapeake, but also 
rail charges 10 the sonth. Rates to points south of Baltimore, at which 
there was competition with the Southern Railway Company, were 
cut 33% pe- cent. This reduction was met, July 20, by an equal 
cut on the part of the Southern Railway Company. Thereupon, the 
Seaboard Ai- Line extended the cut of 3334 per cent to all its business 
from Bostor, Providence, New York and Philadelphia to the South. 
The Southern Railway Company, feeling itself much stronger than its 
rival, decided to resort to heroic measures and make the rate war a 
short and decisive one by ordering a reduction, effective August 1, of 
8o per cent .n rates. 

At this juncture, the receiver of a road in the hands of a United 
States court, (the Port Royal and Augusta), asked Judge Simonton 
of the United States District Court of North Carolina, to en/oin both 
contestants from carrying out the rate reductions announced. Judge 
Simonton granted a temporary injunction and placed the hearing on 
the same, for August rs. The decision of Judge Simonton, made 
after the bearing, was handed down September 1, but he did not 
make the irjunction permanent because his jurisdiction did not ex- 
tend to all the parties in the controversy. He held, however, that 
rate war wes illegal, that “it did not present a case of competition in 
rates, but of annihilation of all competitors." 

The rate war broke out anew but the stockholders in the com- 
panies, and the merchants doing business in cities where rates were 
not to be cut, became alarmed at the loss of property which the 
continnance of the war would cause, and appealed to the courts 
to terminare the strugple. The next step to stop the war was 
taken by the Wholesale Grocers’ Association of Augusta, waich made 
a successful appeal to Judge Speer of the United Dist-cct Court 
of Auguste. OnSeptember ro, Judge Speer ordered the railroads to 
restore the rate in force September 5; the basis of his order being 
that the Icw rates to Atlanta constituted an unlawful discrimination 
against Agusta, Macon and other cities, and hence violated section 
3 of the Irterstate Commerce law. The order was made returnable 
September 24. The railroads observed the order and restored rates at 
most points between September 24 and October r. The Seaboard 
Line, being uncertain as to the extent to which the injunction applied 
to their rcad, did not announce the restoration of rates at all points 
until anotuer injunction had been ordered (September 19) by Judge 
Hughes of the United States Circuit Court of the Kastern District of 
Virginia, sitting in Richmond. The complainant in this case was the 
Baltimore Trust and Guarantee Company, and other financial institu- 
tions holding railroad bonds, This brought the war definitely to an end. 


e 
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Another interesting feature of this instructive rate war was the 
order by the railway commissions of Virginia and North Carolina, 
directing the railroads to reduce the rates on infra-state traffic in the 
same proportion that through rates had been lowered. This inaugu- 
rated a controversy between the railways and the commissions that was 
not settled when the rate war was terminated by the courts. 

Soon after the struggle came to an end, it was announced, October 
8, that a New York syndicate, headed by Thomas F. Ryan, had pur- 
chased a controlling interest in the Seaboard Air Line, including the 
Baltimore Steam Packet Company. The natural supposition of every- 
body was that this syndicate had some connection with the Southern 
Railway Company, and that the outcome of the rate war wasto be the 
usual one of consolidation. Whether or not the Ryan Syndicate was 
acting in the interests of the Southern Railway is uncertain; but the 
fact that the managers of the Seaboard stoutly opposed the purchase by 
the syndicate, and actually defeated it after contracts had been made 
by owners of a controling portion of the stock to transfer their 
shares to the syndicate, is a significant one. The Seaboard Air Line 
remains an independent competing company for the present and un- 
der itsformer management. If the rate war has taught the officers of 
the compeny that the real controllers of the road are the holders of 
stocks and bonds, and that these and other property-owners can 
appeal to the courts to enjoin the officers from waging rate wars that 
destroy the value of invested property, it has performed a good 
service. The power of the courts as regulators of railways has been 
used in a new and very important manner. 


Railway Rectiverships. 


The business depression of the past three years has compelled a 
large number of railways to pass into the hands of receivers to be 
sold or reorganized. The objectionable features of existing laws gov- 
erning railway receiverships have, consequently, become more prom- 
inent than usual. The annual address made to the American Bar 
Association last August by its president, Mr. Moorfield Storey of 
Boston, contains a most excellent summary of the abuses resulting 
from the present legal practices connected with railroad receiverships. 
Mr. Storey only states well-known facts when he declares: ‘‘ We have 
seen the managers, while stoutly denying up to the last moment that 
any such step was contemplated or that the company was in any way 
embarrassed, secretly prepare a bill in equity aud without notice to 
any one interested file it in the courts of the United States, asking 
for the appointment of receivers. . . . The managers of the 
insolvent company have controlled both sides of the litigation; the 
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plaintiff and defendant have been in legal effect the same person, and 
that person the debtor company. . . . In brief, the representa- 
tives of the debtor ask that the creditors be deprived of that to which 
they areenfitled in order to preserve for the debtor property to which 
confessedly it is not entitled. The receivership is not songht as in- 
cident to other relief, but is the sole and ultimate object of the sunit.” 
Mr. Storey would have the laws so amended as to give the real cred- 
itors a charce to “be heard in the choice of their trustees," “Every 
bankrupt and insolvent law that we have ever known has left the 
choice of the assignees to the creditors and the reasons for this rule 
apply equa.ly in the cases we are considering." 

By a law passed by its last iegislature, Kentucky has the honor of 
being the fret state to attempt to remedy the evils of railway receiv- 
erships, by giving the creditors greater power. This statute “to pro- 
vide for the reorganization of railroad and bridge companies,” 
stipulates that when such a corporation is in the hands of the court, 
“the holders of a majority of any class of securities issued by such 
company, or any class of creditors" may submit a plan of organiza- 
tion to the court. The plan must provide for the payment of taxes 
and liens to which labor and supplies ere entitled, for the payment 
or assumption of liens prior to those held by the proposers of the 
plan, and, lastly, for the issue of new securities to those submitting 
the plan amd to the holders of subordinate claims, in accordance with 
their respective rights. The court is obliged to consider the plan, and 
all classes 5f creditors are to be allowed a hearing. The court may ap- 
prove, amend or reject the plan, but if it be approved by the court and 
accepted by persons holding three-fourths of the claims in the posses- 
sion of the class proposing the plan and by the hoiders of three-fourths 
of the sutordinate claims, the court shall declare the plan adopted. 

An experience of the Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fé Railroad 
during November, illustrates an unusual misuse of the law of receiver- 
ships. In 1891, the State of Kansas passed a law prohibiting a cor- 
poration, -wenty per cent or more of whose capital is owned by 
aliens, from acquiring real estate in Kansas, and decreeing that all 
real estate acquired in violation of this law should be forfeited to the 
state. Judge Myers, of the State District Court of Jefferson County, 
Kansas, made use of this law early in November, to attempt to place 
the main ine and real estate of the Atchison system, included within 
Kansas, in the hands of a receiver appointed by himself. The order 
of the jucge was sprung on the officers of the road and the public. 
The company was given no rotice of the proposed proceedings; there 
was no evidence of any default of obligations on the part of the com- 
pany, no creditor or security owner had any grievance. ‘The suit was 
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brought in the name of the Attorney-General of the state by the 
District Attorney of Jefferson County. The officers of the railroad on 
the eighth of November appealed successfully to Judge Foster of the 
United States District Court at Topeka, to take the case out of the 
hands of Judge Myers. Judge Foster further issued an order restrain- 
ing the receiver appointed by Judge Myers, from interfering with the 
management of the railroad until the case could be heard, the date 
set for the hearing being November 23. In the meantime, the Gov- 
ernor of Kansas had directed the Attorney-General to take personal 
charge of the suit. The suit came up fora hearing in the Federal 
Court, December 1 and 2, and was argued before Judge Foster and 
Judge Thayer of the United States Court of Appeals. The decision 
of these two judges, rendered December 7, was adverse to the rail- 
road, and favorable to Judge Myers, to whom the case was remanded 
for trial, The case will now take the regular course and be tried in 
the District and Supreme Courts of Kansas, and be appealed to the 
United States Supreme Court. Pending the final decision of the 
legal questions involved it is agreed the receiver appointed by the 
court shall not demand possession of the road or interfere with its 
management by the company. The principal legal points to be 
decided upon by the courts are (1), Whether the act, prohibiting a 
corporation from doing business in Kansas if twenty per cent or more 
of its capital is owned by aliens, was legally and regularly passed by 
the legislature. It is claimed by some that the act was not passed 
by the legislature, although it is printed in the statutes of 1891. (2) 
Whether this act does not impair the obligation of contracts, and (3) 
Whether the act for this and other reasons is not unconstitutional, 


The Diversion of Export Trade to Southern Ports. 


There aze unmistakable evidences of change in the course which a 
part of our products are to take to the seaboard. Up to the present 
time, New York has almost entirely monopolized the export trade of 
grain, whereas Southern ports have had little export business other 
than that of cotton shipments. New York shippers are complaining 
bitterly against the increasing competition of other Atlantic ports and 
the citieson the Gulf. Last August the New York Produce Exchange 
made aformal complaint to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
against the railroads, charging them with giving undue preference to 
localities other than New Vork, even to the extent of violating the 
Interstate Commerce Act. The two principal charges mentioned by 
the New York Produce Exchange, were, that the railroads in giving 
differentials of two cents in the case of Philadelphia, and three cents 
in the case of Baltimore, Newport News and Norfolk, in freight 
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charges for grain, flour and provisions, were unduly and illegally 
discriminating against New Vork. The complaint further alleges 
that the Joint Traffic Association, in maintaining these differentials 
and in enforcing other rules and regulations, have discriminated 
against New York and violated the Interstate Commerce Act. 

Itis doubtful whether the New York merchants can prove their 
charges against the railway; but there is no doubt but what the cities 
competing with New York for the export trade have certain advan- 
tages, the force and consequences of which New York merchants 
must expect to meet. In the matter of nearness to Chicago and 
the Middle West and Northwest, New Orleans and other Gulf ports 
have a decided advantage. New Orleans is as near Chicago as is 
New York. 


St. Louls :s 1066 miles from New York, 706 mies from New Orleans 


Kansas City 4t 1343 [r " u a 856 « [r1 a 
Omaha t 1403 « a ar “  rocB a “ te a 
8t, Paul ^u 1322 u “ “u '" 1261 e [ “u « 


The ports competing with New York have made very important 
improvements in terminal facilities within recent years, so that it is 
possible to transfer grain from the cars to the ocean vessels more 
quickly and more cheaply in Baltimore, Norfolk, New Orleans, and 
other cities than at New York. In New Orleans, for instance, the 
Ilinois Central has spent $2,000,000 in the construction of a mam- 
moth wharf and dock. New York City has the largest and most 
commodious harbor of any port; but, in one sense, the very size of the 
harbor of New Vork is a disadvantage. Grain has to be lightered 
from the cars to the vessels at an expense of 114 cents a bushel. 

During the past year, New York has seen her competitors increase 
the percentage of their export shipmeuts far more rapidly than she 
has been able to. There has been no absolute decrease in the ship- 
ments from New York; on the contrary, there has been an actual 
increase, but the increase has been very slight in the case of New Vork 
and very large in the case of numerous other cities, particularly Bos- 
ton, Baltimore, Norfolk, Newport News, New Orleans and Galveston. 

New York is in no danger of losing her commercial supremacy. 
She is favored by the possession of the greater portion of the import 
trade from foreign countries; by having an ocean service superior to 
that possessed by any other city; by having an unrivaled harbor, and by 
the fact of the great concentration of business in that largest centre 
of population in the country. The fact that New York has the great- 
est import trade is of immense importance, and it is doubtful whether 
any city can ever deprive New York of this advantage. 

EMORY R. JOHNSON. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





NOTES. 


THE FOURTH VOLUME of Mr. Conway's praiseworthy edition of 
Thomas Paine’s Writings * calls for no special notice in the ANNALS. 
It consists entirely of Paine's religious works, comment on which 
would be out of place here. It is interesting, however, to note that 
his well-known views on the Christian religion proceeded directly from 
his political theories and social philosophy and his great desire to 
promote human freedom in thought and action. In reading, one 
seems to be perusing some recent work on “ higher criticism." 





Mr. WILLIAM ELEROY Curtis has written an historical and 
descriptive book on Venezuela,t which presents a vivid picture of 
the political, religious, social and, to some extent, the industrial life 
of the Venezuelans. The appendix contains President Cleveland’s 
message of December 17, 1895, relative to the Venezuelan boundary 
controversy, the letter written by Secretary Olney to Mr. Bayard, 
July 20, 1895, and Lord Salisbury’s reply of November 26, 1895. Mr. 
Curtis sympathizes with Venezuela in her dispute with the British 
Government. 





THR ELECTION OF a Republican President and a Republican Con- 
gress inevitably recalls the wandering attention of economists and 
politicians to the tariff question. The last important French work in 
this field is from the pen of Messieurs Funck-Brentano and Charles 
Dupuis and bears the title: “ Les Tarifs Douanters et les Traités de 
Commerce.” } In nine chapters the authors discuss in an impartial 
way the principal problems which have arisen in connection with the 
tariff policy of France. They regard modern protectionism as the 
necessary safeguard of an agricultural state surrounded by countries 
whose industries are more highly developed, and devote little space 
to the theoretical arguments for and against the policy. A clear 
account of the machinery of foreign trade is given, together with sug- 
gestions as to how the statistics of international commerce may be 

* The Writings of Thomas Paine Collected and Edited by MoxcuxE DANIEL 
Conway. Vol. iv, Pp. 521. Price, $2.50. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sona, 1896. 

TVenexuela, A Land Where Its Always Summer. By WILLIAM ELEROY CURTIS. 
Pp. 315 Price, $1.50. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1896. 

{Pp. 153, xx. Price, 7 francs. Paris: Rousseau, 1896. 
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made more accurate. In corclusion an elaborate table is printed 
giving a detailed comparison of the French and German tariffs at 
presentiu force. The whole work bespeaks a happy mixture of accu- 
rate scholarship and common sense which is rarely met with in works 
on the tariff. 





THE LAST VOLUME* to be added to the series entitled '' Periods of 
European History,” deals with the eighteenth century. The title of 
the book, '‘The Balance of Power, 1715-1789,” indicates with suffi- 
cient clearness the side of history which the author, Mr. Arthur Has- 
sall, makes prominent. In the fourteen chapters of his work we have 
an excellent account of the principal wars and diplomatic changes 
which occurred from the death of Louis XIV. until the outbreak of 
the French revolution. Little is said, however, of the great social 
changes which were going on during this period, and still less of the 
economic forces which have given to Europe its modern complexion, 
The volume is supplied with useful maps, chronological tables, etc., 
which will commend it to teachers. 





THE WORK BY Professor Keasbey on “The Nicaragua Canal and the 
Monroe Doctrine,” advance sheets of which have just reached us, 
has been awaited with much interest. As was expected by those 
familiar with the writer’s earlier contributions to this interesting sub- 
ject, the book contains a masterly history of the canal project from 
the time of the discovery of the new world to the present time. 
The introduction enumerates, and briefly compares, the elght routes 
across the isthmus, which at one time or another have attracted atten- 
tion. Part I of the book (pp. 19 to 122) is taken up with a discussion 
of the ‘mercantile period of the absolute monarchy—the canal project 
a royal monopoly. 1492 to 1315." Part II (pp. 123 to 296) treats of 
“the period of liberalism and individual initiative—the canal project 
a private international undertaking under governmental guarantee. 
1815 to 1865." Part III covers ‘‘ the period of governmental activity 
—the canal project a national undertaking. 1865 to 1896." In part' 
IV the author considers ‘‘the probabilities and possibilities of the 
future—the Nicaragua Canal a national American undertaking." 
The two chapters of this part are concerned with ''the economic 
aspects of the canal project" and “the Nicaragua Canal and the 
Monroe Doctrine.” The appendices give extracts from the treaty 
between the United States and New Granada, 1848, from the Dickinson- 


* The Balance of Power, 1715-1789. By ARTHUR HASSALL, M. A, Pp. vili, 433. 
Price, $1.60. London and New York: The Macmillan Co. 
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Ayon treaty of 1868 and the full text of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
of 1868. Four maps are included in the volume. From this short 
notice it will be aeen that Professor Keasbey's work contains a full 
discussion of the Nicaragua Canal enterprise in all its important 
phases, The critical review which the book merits must be postponed 
to a later number of the ANNALS. 





THR TREASURY DEPARTMENT has issued a volume on “ Money 
and Prices in Foreign Countries," ~ which contains some material 
of value to the students of monetary conditions and systems, It was 
prepared by consuls in reply to interrogatories concerning the 
standard of value, amount of circulation, wages, prices, etc. As 
might be expected, the reports are uneven in quality, and the unwary 
reader can easily acquire from them a large amount of misinforma- 
tion. The statement in the report from France that the ‘‘ mint price 
of gold ” is rro francs, or $21.23 per ounce Troy, is an illustration of 
the kind of inaccuracy against which the reader must be on guard, 





AT THIS TIME when the incompetency of the present Turkish Gov- 
ernment is so glaringly apparent it is instructive to turn toa study 
of Bosnia-Herzegovina that part of the Balkan peninsula freed from 
the rule of the Sultan end transferred to Austria-Hungary by the 
Berlin Treaty. ‘Rambles and Studies in Bosnia-Herzegovina and 
Dalmatia" f by the well-known archologist and anthropologist, 
Robert Munro, is a book that summarizes in a most happy way the 
salient and characteristic features of the past life and present social 
and political conditions of the country investigated. Archeology, 
history and social studies are happily blended throughout the book. 
The volume is not a mere book of travel but a substantial contribution 
to our knowledge of Bosnia and Herzegovina. The reorganization of 
the government of these states was entrusted by Austria-Hungary to 
Herr von Kállay to whom Mr. Munro gives the highest praise. He 
has established and maintained religious toleration, protection of 
property rights, and has fostered trade and commerce by the construc- 
tion of 3000 miles of roads and 500 miles of railways. Native indus- 
tries have been fostered and the purchase of lands by freehold farmers 
has been promoted. These and other changes have produced “a 


* Money and Prices tn Foreign Countries. Special Consular Reports. VoL xiii, 
Part 1. Issued from the Bureau of Statistics, Department of State, Washington, 
1896. 
tRambles amd Studtes tx  Bosmia-Herzegovima ard Dalmatia. By ROBERT 
Munro. Pp. 405. Edinburgh; William Blackwood & Sons, 1895. 
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sweeping reformation.” The author declares that “ the principles of 
law and order have taken a deep hold on the people of this corner of 
the Balkan peninsula,” ž 





In nis '' History of the Post Office Packet Service,” * Mr. Arthur H. 
Norway has written entertainingly of a subject he has thoroughly 
studied. The post office packets, for the most part briga no swifter 
than they s30uld have been, connected Falmonth, the chief head- 
quarters of t1e service, with important mail points in Southern Europe, 
the Mediterranean, the West Indies and America, Though owned by 
private persons and manned by common seamen, the packets which 
sailed under contract with the post office, were always artned—in 
theory for tie defence of dispatches and of treasure, in practice for 
attack wherever attack promised to succeed. Mr. Norway’s pages 
are animatel with many a stirring story, though the work is more 
than a record of sea fights, The chapters on the North Sea packets, 
and on the struggle against the Continental system, illuminate a 
neglected aspect of Napoleon’s policy for the isolation of Great 
Britain—thaz fatal isolation which is expected in every decade to work 
her ruin, ami never does—and the last three chapters cast many a 
welcome sidelight on the history of American privateering during the 
War of 1812. The more humdrum side of the subject, too, is not 
neglected. In Mr, Norway’s pages can be traced the development in 
sailing days of Britain’s policy of extensive post office subsidies to 
merchantme1. Those payments, whether they were only a fair com- 
pensation for carrying the mails or were something more, unquestion- 
ably contributed to the upbuilding of the maritime supremacy which 
Britain’s steam merchant shipping still holds no less conspicuously 
and no less tenaciously than does her steam navy. A history of the 
post office sudsidies to transatlantic steamers from the pen of Mr. Nor- 
way, or of aay other competent writer, would be welcome. 





“THE PRCGRESSIVE REVIEW t is the promising title of a new Eng- 
lish monthly to be devoted to the consideration of political and social 
questions of the day. Itis edited by two writers who have already 
attained some prominence as contributors to advanced economic and 
political literature and appeals to that large class of readers which 
finds itself oat of sympathy with existing political parties and party 

= History of ihe Post Office Packet Service between the Years 1797-7815. Compiled 
from records, chiefly official By ARTHUR H NORWAY Pp. ux, 310. Price, $3 5o. 
London and New York: The Macmillan Co , 1895. 

+ Subscription price, 145. 6d. ger annum. London: Horace Marshall & Sons. 

New York; In ernational News Company. 
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progress, and which sighs for an organ really competent to reflect the 
reforming tendencies of our day. In the first number, for October, 
1896, the program of the new journalismodestly outlined. Its editors 
are optimista. To them the chaotic condition into which most reform 
movements seem to have fallen is due, not to any lack of reforming 
enthusiasm, but simply to the temporary ''paralysis of progressive 
forces’? Leaders are needed in the domain of thought as well as of 
action to tide us over this period of doubt and hesitation. ''Progres- 
sives? need a program grounded upon a scientific analysis of social 
phenomena, to give coherence to their efforts and to take the place of 
the groping opportunism, which may satisfy the men of action in the 
thick of the fray, but can never command the support of thoughtful 
citizens. It is to fulfill this mission that The Progressive Review has 
been started. It does not bind itself to any narrow creed, but finds 
itself “in closer sympathy with the more thoughtful and practical 
advocates of experimental collectivism or social radicalism than with 
any other school of politicians.” ‘To give precision to this declaration 
one of the ablest of the editorials in the first number discusses ‘‘col- 
lectivism in industry," and arrives at the conclusion that there is an 
inevitable tendency for those industries which can be reduced to 
routine and are subject to the “law of increasing returns,” to pass 
from the position of competing industries into that of monopolies and 
thence under state control. Within the competitive field will always 
be left those industries which minister to our individualized wants, 
which call for artists rather than machine tenders as the means to 
their satisfaction. Nor do the editors regard these latter as a small or 
insignificant group. On the contrary they imply that the sesthetic 
development of the race will make it ever larger and more important. 

In addition to the editorials which occupy about one-third of the 
space, each number of the review is to contain two signed articles, an 
account of “the progressive movement abroad," a “causerie of the 
month,” and several unsigned book reviews and book notices. 
Among the contributors thus far have been Sir Charles Dilke, Edward 
Carpenter and Walter Crane, the latter writing of his Jate friend, 
William Morris. Others of equal prominence are promised for future 
numbers. 

If the editors of this new journal are able to maintain the high 
standard which they have set in their first two numbers, we believe 
that the success of their venture will be assured. Their articles 
bespeak a ripe scholarship and maturity of judgment on social mat- 
ters which is rarely found in combination with the clear and dignified 
style of which their pens are masters, Unlike so many of the reviews 
which have recently been inflicted upon an already over-reviewed 
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world, The Progressive Review contains nothing that is either dull or 
trivial. In it each one sincerely interested in the social problem 
will find focd for thought and instruction. We can only wish for it 
the support which it richly merits not only from the English but also 
from the American reading public. 


REVIEWS, 


Appreciaticn and Interest. By IRVING FIsuER. Publications of the 
Americar. Economic Association. Pp. 112. Price, 75 cents. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1896. 

The subject here treated has long invited attention, and in view of 
its bearing on the monetary controversy it has been unaccountably 
neglected. The monograph is in three parts, treating respectively, 
Theory, Fazts, and Applications, In part first the proposition is devel- 
oped “Theta [monetary] standard to be perfect need not be invari- 
able. What is required is simply that it shall be dependable.” Thus, 
assuming that the change in relative value is perfectly foreseen, ‘if the 
rate of interest in one standard is 8 per cent, then in another, which. 
depreciatee 4 per cent relatively to the first, it will be 12% per cent,” 
because 100 X 1.08 — 96 X 1.125. This proposition, which, assuming 
perfect foresight, is self-evident, is elaborated in succeeding chapters 
to cover cases of compound interest, varying rates, etc. 

In Part -I the author seeks to ascertain how far the foresight, which 
he had before assumed, actually exists iu business. “ A definite test 
must be sought where two standards are simultaneously used." He 
first considers the case of coin and currency bonds of the United 
States,  Carrency was below par, but was appreciating, with the pros- 
pect of resumption. The rate of interest on currency bonds (deter- 
mined, of course, by the selling price of the bonds) ought, therefore, 
to have been less. Such was indeed the case. But while the actual 
appreciation of currency during the period chosen averaged 2.1 per 
cent per year, the compensating decline in the interest rate averaged 
.8 per cens, or a little over one-third. A similar result follows on com- 
parison o: gold and silver bonds issued by the Indian government 
during tbe period when silver was falling in price. The holders of 
silver bonds anticipated the fall of silver to the extent of about one- 
third and protected themselves accordingly, losing the other two- 
thirds. 

Finally. a comparison is made as to the rate of interest during 
periods o7 high and iow prices, and (more pertinently) rising and fall- 
ing prices in seven different countries, with a like result, A certain 
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compensation is detected, but itis very partial and uneven. Itisincon- 
spicuousiy noted in passing that "interest on private loans and farm 
mortgages . . . is less flexible, and the debtor’s losses or gains 
in these cases are doubtless somewhat greater," 

To these computations as to gold, currency, silver and commodity 
interest is added an interesting computation of interest in terms of 
labor. It appears “‘ for 1849-57 and 1875-91 that the money rates were 
8.2 and 5.2 per cent, the commodity rates 4.1 and 7.3 per cent, but the 
labor rates 7.0 and 4.8 per cent. We see, therefore, that in terms of 
labor, loans in America have actually been caster during 1875-91 than 
during 1849-57." 

A general conclusion from these siudies is that natural selection 
chooses as ‘‘captains of industry" those who have the foresight 
necessary for the management (1. e., the borrowing) of capital. 

The “applications ” in Part III are to the bimetallist controversy. 
They begin with a concession to the bimetallist that there has been 
an uncompensated annual appreciation of from 4% to 24 percent. This 
is followed by a criticism of Sauerbeck's index numbers, which give an 
average annual appreciation since 1875 of 2.7 per cent. The system 
is declared to be “subject to fatal objection . . . both because 
they are based on wholesale instead of retail prices and because they 
ignore expenditure for rent and for labor and domestic service in the 
family budgets of those who borrow and lend." And in any case 
“ the question isnot one of appreciation of gold. . . . Itis . 
exclusively a question of foresight and of the degree of adaptation of 
the rate of interest." 

Next it is claimed that bimetallism cannot correct past injustice, 
and, finally, that the fact of loss is not proof of injustice. ''Ifa man 
insures his house and it burns the next day the insurance company 
suffers a loss, but not an injustice. If the company should ask for 
legislative relief, . . . it would be laughed to scorn.” “A farmer 
mortgages his farm for $1000 and 5 per cent interest. By the terms of 
the contract he takes all risks as to what the dollar will buy of wheat 
or anything else." 

The book closes with a strong assertion that the gold standard is 
not necessarily permanently favorable to the creditor. '' What bi- 
metallist will risk his reputation in predicting the course of prices 
and interest in the next twenty years? f prices rise, we may with 
great probability predict that the debtor will win. Zf they fall, he will 
lose. But who knows which is the true * if? " 

The work is of unequal value. It shows intelligence and industry 
throughont; the variable factor is its candor. The latter is sufficient 
for pure mathematics and absolute deduction. Part I is therefore 
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excellent. The only criticism is as to the use of complicated mathe- 
matical formule to express a simple proposition. They give it no 
added force, they lend it an unjustifiable appearance of exactness, and 
finally, the deter the uninitiated. The readera who will labor through 
this part of the work can be counted on one’s fingers. 

Part II is more valuable but more open to criticism, The a priori 
reasoning, of course, was easy. The important thing is to know how 
far the funcamental assumption of foresight is justified. Candor was 
more needed and less manifest. For instance, when we are told that 
interest on Indian silver bonds averaged .8 per cent higher than on 
gold as an offset to depreciation, it is conceded that another tenth 
should be &1btracted because there was a constant and normal diver- 
gence of /z/o-tenths before silver fell due to the friction of interna- 
tional exchange. The halving of this amount on the assumption of 
remote prevision seems unwarranted and is uncomfortably suggestive. 
The conclusion drawn from a comparison of interest in gold and silver 
using coun-ries is certainly strained, while the computation of labor 
interest involves a glaring fallacy. But that which vitiates the con- 
clusion most of all is the neglect of the time factor in the bonds com- 
pared. The currency bonds in the first comparison were to run ten 
years longer than the coin bonds, a fact which in view of the vicissi- 
tudes of investment and the natural fall in the rate of interest mili- 
tates strongly in their favor and tends to depress the rate of interest. 
But what saall be said when silver bonds payable on three months’ 
notice are compared with gold bonds running fifty or sixty years? Is 
there nothrug in this permanency of investment calculated to tempt 
capital and lower the rate of interest? It is difficult to excuse the 
omission o2 a factor which is of itself sufficient to account for the 
major part of the difference in the interest rate. Nevertheless this 
part of the book is a valuable contribution, and would certainly have 
been so recognized had the next part been omitted. Here candor 
seems altogether lacking. 

The first glaring fallacy to be met with in part third is the criticism 
of the index number system. The real criticism to be made against 
the index numbers, that we reach different results according to the 
number of commodities and the method of “averaging,” is slighted, 
presumabl» because it is well known to have produced but slight error 
in practice thus far. But when the author asserts that retail prices 
should be considered instead of wholesale, and that rent, labor and 
services sliould be included as forming part of the family budget, he 
betrays a zotal ignorance (or neglect) of the real relation between 
prices and debts. "What has the family budget to do with the case? 
Must we az this date enter upon the trite inquiry as to who the debtor 
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is, and why falling prices injure him? Apparently so. He is not the 
poor man, the laborer or even the average householder assuch. He 
is “the captain of industry," so our author himself tells us, the one 
to whom by means of loans ‘‘society delegates the management of 
capital.” He borrows, not for household expenses nor to repay in 
services, but for productive investment, and in amounts compared 
with which the “family budget’? is but a bagatelle. He must pay 
these loans with products sold at wholesale prices. Finally, he is not 
areceiver but a payer of wages. Wages must, therefore, be consid- 
ered, but not by introduction into the general average. A rise in 
wages does not compensate the entrepreneur for a fall in prices; ¿f 
aggravates his burdens. "To assume that a rise in wages makes loans 
“easter in the labor standard is to travesty industrial relations, for 
the simple reason that the payer of interest is in general a buyer and 
not a seller of labor, 

The next fallacy is less excusable. We are told that the borrower 
assumes certain risks in his contract from which he has no clum to be 
relieved any more than the insurance company from paying an unex- 
pected loss. Who ever denied this? The bimetallist may well accept a 
comparison which so admirably serves his purpose. An insurance 
company takes risks and must pay its losses; but suppose the insured 
community wantonly or carelessly increases those risks, neglects its 
fire department and its water service, and leaves arson unpunished. 
Is this no injustice; has the company no right to protest, and must 
its grievance be laughed to scorn or met with the derisive shout, 
“keep your contract?" Doubtless risks incurred must be borne, but 
should we or should we not by our collective action seek to minimize 
those risks? I venture the assertion that few things better gauge the 
industrial development of a community than the degree of certainty 
which it has achieved in its economic activities. When it is proposed 
to farther eliminate risk, the reminder that the individual must not 
escape his contractual obligations is perniciously irrelevant, an effort 
to sidetrack discussion which is as unworthy as it is unacademic. 

But the climax is yet to come. The gold standard is not to be 
regarded as favorable to the creditor, because no man knows whether 
under it prices will continue to fall or not, let alone all question of 
amount. Indeed! Then how about this much assumed foresight by 
means of which men were to forestall these changes? The author 
has thus laboriously climbed the tree of knowledge and then sawed off 
the limb on which he sat. 

But the author’s fallacies should not discredit the real results of 
his investigation. It is plain that changes in the value of money ' 
when foreseen do influence the interest rate by way of compensation. 
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This foresight under the most favorable conditions effects this com- 
peusation to an extent not exceeding one third. Under less favorable 
couditions and for the most numerous class of borrowers the compen- 
sation is less, 1f indeed there is any at all. Incidentally, too, some 
light is thrown on the cost of this compensatory process. Through 
Joss and “discouragement” the entrepreneur learns to ''bid lower 
rates." The meaning of this discouragement continued through a long 
period of falling prices will not escape the careful reader. More in 
need of elaboration is the influence of natural selection. This, we 
are told, chooses entrepreneurs skilled in forecasting the value of 
money. Certainly, but the prominence given to this quality is pur- 
chased at the expense of some other. The expert mechanician is 
displaced by the shrewd financier. If natural selection is to provide 
the most productive entrepreneurs she must not be handicapped in 
her choice by emphasis laid on other qualities. 

Elaboration along these and other lines would have made the book 
more complete, more useful and more just. Nevertheless it is, in its 
present form, another argument, and a powerful one, in favor of the 
contention that the present standard is one ill adapted to the needs of 
an advanced industrial civilization. 


Leland Stanford Junior University. 


The Coming Individualism. By A. EGMONT HAKRE and O. E. 
WESSLAU. Pp. xi, 347. Price, $4.00. London: Archibald Con- 
stable & Co., 1895. 


This book will make few converts. Hard-headed men are at best 
inclined to receive with caution the doctrine of ' a coming ——1am.” 
When the prophet descends from his high place to become the vendor 
of a social nostrum, and a retrospect impressively unfolded as a phil- 
osophy of history appears asa mere bolster to an economic panacea— 
the message must poasess some extraordinary merit to save itself from 
the quick oblivion of a tract of the times. 

Such merit does not attach to the present work. In its general 
aspect, it is a successful instance of what the late Mr. Bagehot 
has called “conjectural history "—a fictitious interpretation of the 
possible causes of things existing. A widespread socio-economic 
unrest, a consistently non-individualistic policy—and a nexus is self- 
established! The purpose of the volume, on page ir, to show that 
“all the poverty and misery permeating the civilized states, except 
such as is deliberately self-inflicted or the result of ill-health, are due 
to temporary and local mistakes in legislation ” develops, by page 194, 
into the placid conclusion that “powerful and irresistible causes of 
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human misery” have been “laid bare in this work," and the devel- 
opment is a process of wordy exposition instead of logical demon- 
stration. 

Such criticism is not cheap flippancy. The authors may be sincere 
and their conviction firm; but forcible adjectives and capital letters 
will not remove “ the singular blindness characterizing the school of 
so-called New Economists of our times? (p. 13). Until then the 
benighted have at least physical justification for dissent from the 
unfaltering pronunciamentos, with which the volume abounds, and of 
which such statements as, the heavy excise on spirits is responsible 
for the growth of drunkenness in the United States (p. 210), or the 
licensing of places of amusement “drives masses of people to satisfy 
their emotional cravings in drink and debauchery" (p. 231,) are pictu- 
resque but entirely typical selections. 


J. H. HOLLANDER. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


Race Traitsand Tendencies of the American Negro. By FREDERICK 
L. Horrman, F. S.S. Publications of the American Economic 
Association. Vol. xi, Nos. 1,2 and 3. Pp. x, 329. Price, $1.25. 
New York : The Macmillan Co., 1896. 


There are many indications pointing toward the beginning of a new 
phase in the study of the Negro Question. This is partly due to the 
general increase of interest in sociological studies, and partly also to 
the fact that the nation is just getting far enough from the heat and 
passion of civil strife, to take an unprejudiced, scientific interest in 
this problem. 

Mr. Hoffman’s book will on this account be welcomed as one of 
the first fruits of this new interest. The object of the author is stated 
to be the impartial application of the statistica] method to the study 
of the condition and development of the American Negro. The work 
begins with a conaslderation of the numerical development of the race, 
and the author points out that here the Negro haa lost ground in 
comparison with the white race, both north and &onth. His smaller 
rate of increase is connected with his larger death-rate which 
threatens his extinction. This death-rate, which is largest for consti- 
tutional and respiratory diseases, is traced by the author to the influ- 
ence of certain “race traits and tendencies ” rather than to conditions 
of life. 

To prove this, Mr. Hoffman next turns to the physical constitution 
of the Negro, and finds by anthropometrical inquiry many differences 
between the white and black, particularly in regerd to chest meas- 
urements, Moreover, he believes that along with a progressive 
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improvement in the physique cf the white American has gone a de- 
terloration in that of the black. 

‘Turning to the social conditions of the Negro, Mr. Hoffman finds no 
evidence of a tendency to amalgamation with the whites, and con- 
siders the mulatto an inferior type. He considers that the advance 
in religious organization and in education is more than offset by the 
statistics of crime, poverty, and sexual immorality. Moreover, the 
author contends that although the freedman has accumulated some 
property, yet he is deficient in the first elements of thrift, and bears 
few of the public burdens. 

‘The author finally concludes that the cause of the failure of so many 
peoples in the struggle of life is the lack of those race charecteristics 
for which the Aryan is pre-eminent; and the Negro shows evidence of 
these same fatal shortcomings. 

Evidently the striking thing about this work is its wide-reaching 
and positive conclusions. Among scholars the usual complaint has 
been, heretofore, the great scarcity of reliable statistics bearing on the 
Negro. The question, therefore, first arises: Where did Mr. Hoffman 
find material sufficient in quan-ity and quality to form the tasis of so 
momentous deductions ? 

The author has drawn his data from various sources, but his main 
reliance has been the Eleventh Census, the statistics of soldiers col- 
lected during the war, and the recent vital statistics of large cities. 

In the Eleventh Census, Mr. Hoffman expresses great aith, and 
thinks it es reliable as any of the previous enumerations. There 
nevertheless exists in the minds of many scholars grave doubts as to 
the accuracy of a large part of this census, and a disposition to base 
few important conclusions on its results. To this extent, therefore, 
many of Mr. Hoffman's conclusions will be discounted. The anthro- 
pological material collected at war-time is of undoubted velue, if, as 
Dr. Gould himself points out, the student remembers that they relate 
to one sex only, and to the most healthful years. Finally, in all 
deductions drawn from the vital statistics of large cities, the student 
must know that only in recent years are these figures reliable, and 
that they give little or no clue 1o conditions in the country where over 
three-fourths of the Negroes live, 

From a glance at this available material, most persons will at the 
outset be Cisposed to criticise the air of perfect convictior that per- 
vades Mr. Hoffman's conclusions, and, considering the vast field 
which his work essays to cover, and the peculiar complications 
of the problem, would feel surer of thie author's fairnessand judgment 
if he more candidly admitted the contingent character of his broader 
conclusions. 
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We must first examine the author according to his own canons, and 
scrutinize his application of the statistical method. Much light and 
emphasis have undoubtedly been thrown on many po:nts by his num- 
erous and well-arranged tables; the great increase of Negro urban 
population, the great mortality of blacks in cities, and their accumn- 
tion of property in three states, are well shown. With all this, how- 
ever, Mr. Hoffinan has by no means avoided the many fallacies of the 
statistical method. This method is after all nothing but the applica- 
tion of logic to counting, and no amount of counting will justify a 
departure from the severe rules of correct reasoning. 

For instance the author’s first contention is that the Negro is not 
holding his own numerically with the white race. This same fact 
might be cited as to the Anglo-Saxon element in our nation; but 
Mr. Hoffman claims that even in the South, where foreign immigra- 
tion has had little effect, the rate of increase among the whites 
exceeds that of the blacks: in order to prove this, however, the 
author relies solely on the Eleventh Census, and ignores the testimony 
of previous decades—a manifestly dangerous logical procedure unless 
special reasons for decreased growth appeared first in the decade, 
1880 to 1890. "The author discovers this special cause in the increased 
urban population and the increased death-rate which has resulted. 
But the Negro urban population in the South was in 1890, by theauthor's 
own figures, less than eleven per cent of the total, and it is donbtful if 
a cause affecting so small a portion could exert so marked an influence 
on the whole. Moreover, even here the author contradicts his own 
logic, by declaring that the large city death-rate of Negroes is 
mainly &ttributable to ‘‘race traits" and not to “conditions of life.” 
Consequently it would seem incumbent on him further to prove that 
these race traits after being held in abeyance for at least a century, 
first took decisive action in the decade 1880 to 1890. Throughout this 
discussion, Mr. Hoffman continually forgets that he is comparing two 
special classes, the one usually vigorous and intelligent, the other with 
unusual disadvantages. It is therefore necessary for the student to 
place more stress on the absolute increase of Negroes, than their 
relative increase compared with the abnormal advance of white 
America. Compared with most modern nations the decennial increase 
of American Negroes has been large, and although, as in the case with 
other peoples, it has been lessening each decade, 1t js still higher than 
the decennial increase of England and Wales. 

Mr. Hoffman shows that the death-rate of Negroes in cities far sur- 
passes that of whites; in ten Southern cities the annual death-rate for 
whites averaged during the four years 1890 to 1894, 20.12 per thousand; 
that of Negroes, 32.61 per thousand—the chief cause of the higher 
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gross Negro mortality being, naturally, an immense infant death-rte. 
This is a dangerous excess and calls for immediate anc careful 
remedies. 

One cannot, however, agree with the author that this excessive 
death-rate threatens the extinction of the race. Compared with 
death-rates elsewhere it is not remarkable. Mr. Hoffman knows that 
the large cities of his own German fatherland showed an average 
death rate of 27.50 in 1880-85, and some cities like Munich, a rate as 
high as 32.80 in 1878-80. Indeed Montreal, Naples, Belfast, Buda- 
Pesth, Breslau and Madrid, all have shown within a few years, death- 
rates which equal and often surpass that of American Negroes in cities. 
Moreover it may be doubted if the sanitary conditions of the Negro 
portions of Southern cities are, on the whole, as good as the condi- 
tions in the above-mentioned municipalities. 

Of course no careful student would think of judging the d2ath-rate 
of Germany from that of Munich, or of arguing that an increase in 
the death-rate of Paris showed an increase in the deatk-rate of 
France. Yet Mr. Hoffman commits very similar mistakes; he bases 
his arguments as to the threatened extiuction of the Negro almost 
solely on city death-rates, and argues that an increase in these death- 
rates means an increase in the general Negro death-rate. Such logic 
would be erroneous, even if Mr. Hoffman proved that, following the 
recent rush of Negroes into cities, their death-rate there had increased. 
Even this point, however, the author assumes on insufficient proof. 
The figures he adduces for Baltimore, Richmond, Washington, Lonis- 
ville and Atlanta go back only to 1890, but in that period they all 
show a decrease in the Negro death-rate. Mobile, Savannah and New 
Orleans show a decrease since the war. Charleston alone shows an 
increase, and Mr. Hoffman, on the ground that the records in this 
city are continuous for a longer period than in others, concludes that 
they are ''therefore the most satisfactory from a statistical stand- 
point," and from this data concludes that ‘‘ the Negro mortality has 
largely increased siuce emancipation, and that too in the localities 
considered most favorable for the race." 

Many tables prove the great susceptibility of Negroes to respiratory 
diseases. "That this susceptibility has increased since emancipation, 
however, is very doubtful. To prove this thesis the author uses four 
sets of statistics: Gould's anthropological statistics, the measarements 
of soldiers during the war, the reports of the hospitals of the Freed- 
man’s Bureau and Dr. Billings’ mortality reports. The care-ul statis- 
tician will immediately see that, while all these different sets of 
figures give data interesting in themselves, they must be used with 
great care in comparison, because they relate to different classes of 
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people and to widely different conditions of life. The first two sets 
refer to the same period—1863-66, and to recruits and soldiers in the 
field; the third set refers to men, women, children and even new-born 
babes—the outcasts and refugees of war-time; finally, Dr. Billings’ 
Negro death-rates refer mostly to the slums or worse portions of six 
great cities. Manifestly to take the absolute returns of these statistics 
and argue a decrease or increase of susceptibility to particular dis- 
‘eases among millions of people is unscientific. If Mr. Hoffman had 
followed up the statistics of the special class with which he com- 
menced, f. ¢., soldiers in the United States Army, he would have 
gained a far better scientific basis for deduction. These figures do 
not in any degree support Mr. Hoffman's contention. Not only do 
the reports of the Surgeon-General show a progressive decrease in the 
mortality from consumption among Negroes in the army, but a pro- 
gressive disappearance of the difference in the mortality between 
whites and blacks from this dread disease. The same fact is notice- 
able in the statistics of general disease.* From such figures it would 
be rash to draw many inferences as to the condition of the race as 
a whole, and yet, for purposes of comparison, they are far superior 
to Mr. Hoffman’s tables. 7 

One extreme case of abuse of the statistical evidence deserves to 
be cited. Dr. Gould publishes the following table (Anthropological 
Statistics, p. 530), showing the distance at which soldiers could read 
a test object: 














Men in Men not 
usual vigor. in usual vigor. Aggregate. 
CLASSES. a ; 

Number | Distance | Number | Distance| Number | Distance 
exam- in exam- in exam- in 
ined. | inches. ined inches, | ined. inches. 

White Soldiers. . . . 6564 40-77 1357 45 10 I 47.31 
White Sailors... pg LE ovs E^ A 
Blacks ........ 45.33 Hs 46.13 9 45. 
Mulattoes ...... I 47.23 7 44 69 253 4 








Mr. Hoffman regards this as proof sufficient to justify the state- 
ment that ‘The power of vision of the negro is inferior to that of the 
white ” (p. 171). 

Such examples as I have cited show that the author does not 
always use the statistical method with the nice discrimination which 
its nature requires, and has often allowed himself to be hurried into 
conclusions which agree with his general thesis, when the facts 


* Cf. Report of Surgeon-General in Report of Secretary of War, 1894 and 1895. 
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bearing on the particular point under consideration offer nc conclu- 
sive testimony. 

In his general social conclusions Mr. Hoffman lays before us many 
considerations to which attention has seldom been callec before; 
chief among these are the statistics of illegitimacy in the city of 
Washington, and of property-holding in Virginia, North Carclina and 
Georgia. 

The proper interpretation of apparently contredictory social facts, 
is a matter requiring careful study and deep insight. If, for instance, 
we find among American Negroes to-day, at the very same time, 
increasing intelligence and increasing crime, increasing wealth and 
disproportionate poverty, increasing religious and moral activity and 
high rate of illegitimacy in births, we can no more fasten rpon the 
bad as typifying the general tendency than we can upon the good. 
Least of all cau we subscribe to Mr. Hoffman’s absurd conclusion, 
that ‘‘in the plain language of the facts brought together the colored. 
race is shown to be on the downward grade" (p. 312). Such con- 
tradictory facts are not facts pertaining to “the race" but to its 
various classes, which development since emancipation has differen- 
tiated. Asis natural with all races, material and mental development 
has, in the course of a single generation, progressed farther than the 
moral: to save a little money, to go to the mission schools, were paths 
of progress much easier of comprehension to the dazed freedman, than 
the rehabilitation of the family relationship which slavery s» fatally 
destroyed. On the other hand, when the younger generation came 
on the stage with exaggerated but laudable hopes of “rising,” and 
found that a dogged Anglo-Saxon prejudice had shut nearly every 
avenue of advancement in their faces, the energies af many 
undoubtedly found an outlet in crime. 

To comprehend this peculiar and complicated evolution, and to 
pronounce final judgment upon it, will take far greater power of 
analysis, niceness of inquiry, and delicacy of measurement than 
Mr. Hoffman bringsto his task. In the absence of such an investigation, 
most persons will persist in seeing in the figures which Mr. Hoffman 
himself adduces, grounds for great hope. Rote, Munich, Vienna, 
Stockholm, Paris and Brussels have all shown in recent years more 
startling percentages of illegitimacy than the Negroes of Waskington; 
while the Negroes of Rhode Island showed a rate of only five percent 
of illegitimate births in 1890. The criminal statistics raise the whole 
question as to how far black and white malefactors are subjected to 
different standards ofjustice. The record of poverty is not startling 
for a people who started practically penniless a generation or two ago. 
On the other hand how much of toil, self-denial and patience does 
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the fifteen millions of Negro property in Georgia represent, or the 
833,000 acres of Virginia soil? 

To sum up briefly, the value of Mr. Hoffman's work lies in the col- 
lection and emphasis of a number of interesting and valuable data in 
regard to the American Negro. Most of the conclusions drawn from 
these facts are, however, of doubtful value, on account of the character 
of the material, the extent of the field, and the unscientific use of the 
statistical method. The book emphasizes the need of a Department 
of Negro Statistics in 1900, and of careful monographic study of the 
Negro in limited localities and from particular points of view. 

As a piece of book-making this work invites criticism for its absence 
of page headings or rubrics, and its unnecessary use of italics, More- 
over, Mr. Hoffman has committed the unpardonable sin of publishing 
a book of 329 pages without an index. 


W. E. BURGHARDT DUBOIS. 
Philadelphia 





Letters of David Ricardo to John Ramsay McCulloch, 1816-1823. 
Edited, with introduction and annotations, by J. H. HOLLANDER. 
Pp. xxii, 185. Price, $1.25. Publications of the American Eco- 
nomic Association. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1896. 
Economists have for some years relied upon James Bonar's edition 

of Ricardo’s letters to Malthus for information in regard to the de- 

velopment of the ideas of theformer. A little more than a year ago. 
there were brought to light some forty letters to McCulloch and twenty- 
four to Ricardo's country friend, Hutches Trower. The letters to 

McCulloch are now printed, and the Trower letters are soon to be made 

public. The letters are devoted, in each case, chiefly to economic topics, 

Between the letters to McCulloch and those to Malthus there are, 

however, substantial differences. Malthus and Ricardo were warm 

friends who frequently talked together, and the “ Letters to Malthus ” 
are supplementary to conversations of which we have no record. It 
was, on the other hand, but a few months before Ricardo's death 
when first he met McCulloch, and, in consequence, the ‘Letters to 

McCulloch ” are as complete as half a correspondence well could be. 

We might expect, therefore, that these new letters would contribute 

even more than did the earlier collection to our understanding of 

Ricardo, Such, however, is not the case for two reasons. In 

the first place, the letters to Malthus cover the relatively plastic period 

of Ricardo's development as an economist, while the letters to 

McCulloch, beginning more than six years later, exhibit most of 

Ricardo’s characteristic convictions already hardened into their final 

forms. In the second place, the letters to Malthus are addressed to an 
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adversary, to € rival for the vacant pontificate of economic orthodoxy, 
whereas the letters to McCulloch are addressed to a disciple. 
Hence in the letters to McCulloch many opinions are reiterated at 
length concerriug which the substantial agreement of the two writers 
was already w2ll known. On the other hand there are but few dis- 
cussions, that upon the influence of machinery upon the demand for 
labor is perhaps the only one in which differences of opinion pro- 
voke an addition of real importance to our previous knowledge. 

The chapter “Ou Machinery ” first appeared in the third edition 
of Ricardo’s “ Principles of Political Economy and Taxation ” (1821). 
His argument was somewhat awkwardly stated, and was unnecessarily 
involved with the difficult notions of “the gross and the net income 
of a society." In the light of these letters the argument becomes 
more simple. The substitution of machinery for labor may diminish 
the demand fo- labor—so Ricardo thinks—because the demand for 
labor depends rpon the amount of circulating capital, and the amount 
of circulating capital is lessened when some proportion of the capital 
previously circulating becomes fixed in a machine. 

Two other topics there are upon which difference of opinion 
between Ricardo and McCulloch gives rise to more or less prolonged 
discussion. These are the incidence of a tax upon wages ani the 
measure of valve. Regarding the tax on wages the letters briug out 
nothing not ccntained in the '' Principles of Political Economy and 
Taxation." Regarding the measure of value, matters stand differently. 
In the letters to McCulloch, asin the better-known letters to Mathus, 
we may detect Eicardo's increasing dissatisfaction with his own theory 
of value. 

I write “his cwn ” advisedly. It is now somewhat the fashion to 
argue, as a con-ribution to the rehabilitation of Ricardo, that his 
quantity-of-labo- theory of value was, somehow, less rigid in fact than 
it has long seemed to his readers. In support of this contention the 
letters are adduced. Ricardo himself labored under no such delasion 
as to what he had said. And his own view of his printed worksis not 
only correct, it is also judicious. He recognized that Ricardo the 
economist was to his contemporaries, as he is to us, what his pr-nted 
works made him. Those works have been subjected to searching 
criticism, and they have made him, to the orthodox economist and to 
the orthodox scrialist alike, the high priest of the quantity-of- abor 
theory of value. We are now occasionally invited to contemplate his 
private correspondence as a mild but sufficient criticism upon his 
published theory. Even granting it to be such, is there, at this late 
day, any valuable element of novelty in Ricardo’s self-criticism ? 
Critics as unsympathetic as Jones, as erratic as Cannan, as violent as 
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Held, have despoiled Ricardo. Critics as illusive as Toynbee, as 
appreciative as Patten, as laborious as Bonar, have rehabilitated 
him. Under the circumstances it is not surprising that the letters to 
McCulloch add little to our knowledge of the theory of value, or to 
our knowledge of economic theory generally. But even if they fail in 
this respect, they are not without a considerable interest. They 
afford, at any rate, an intellectual vindication of Ricardo. They show 
that he did not remain wholly blind to those difficulties in his theory 
which almost every other thinking man has seen. And this intellec- 
tual vindication of the economist is the more welcome because the 
letters reveal many a pleasing trait in the man. But the reader who 
expects from the “Letters to McCulloch’? much more than this is 
doomed to disappointment. 

Dr. Hollander's relation to the letters is twofold: he is not only the 
editor of them, he is also their discoverer. His editorial work is at 
once unobtrusive and adequate. So far as I have been able to check 
it, itis also accurate. But the industry and the discrimination of the 
editor pale before the insight and the courage of the discoverer. Not 
since Vinogradoff unearthed Bracton's collection of cases in 1884, has 
any literary explorer in a similar field conceived his task more boldly 
or prosecuted it more intelligently than Dr. Hollander. One can bnt 
regret that his modesty prevented him from giving a fuller account of 


his successful search: 


CHARLES H. HULL. 
Cornell University. 


Governments and Parties in Continental Europe. By A. LAWRENCE 
LOWELL. Two vols. Pp. xiv, 377, and viii, 455. Price, $5.00. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1896. 


Attention should first of all be directed to the title of this work; it 
deals not simply with constitutions and governmental machinery, but 
also with political parties, “ which furnish the main motive power in 
public tife.” Nearly all treatises on government are deficient on this 
side; many pay practically no attention whatever to it; not, perhaps, 
because writers are blind to the influence and importance of parties 
in the workings of political institutions, but rether because the 
material is so elusive, and the subject so complicated, that few have 
ventured to deal with it to any degree of fullness. Then, too, a foreign 
observer is at an evident disadvantage in the study of a topic like this. 
One cannot, perhaps, affirm that Mr. Lowell has made no mistakes 
whatever in this portion of his work; for it is beyond reason to expect 
that a native might not detect errors of judgment or even in state- 
ments of fact in the accounts and discussions of the well-nigh 
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numberless po itical parties that are to be found in most of the countries 
dealt with in this book. So far, however, as the reviewer's personal 
observations in some of these countries go, Mr. Lowell is remark- 
ably free from both kirds of errors, 

France, Ital~, the German Empire, Austria-Hungary and Switzer- 
land are the states treated. In the case of each there is a good exposi- 
tion of constitutional provisions, together with sufficient historical 
elucidation to {make clear how present conditions came into being. 
This part of the work does not call for special notice, because, although 
itis done remerkably well, and with excellent sense of proportion, 
and in some respects corrects mistakes into which others have fallen, 
at the same time it is not the real addition to political science which 
the book makes; for herein Mr. Lowell is not traversing new ground. 
The positive ccntribution is in the history and discussion of political 
parties; but before referring to this feature it may be well to touch 
briefly upon a ‘ew of the general characteristics of the work. 

The book is mot a mere description bnt it is an acute criticism of 
institutions; broad views, apt comparisons, especially with England 
and the United States, everywhere abound. The style is so straight- 
forward and in'elligible that one is never obliged to re-read a sentence 
to get at its meaning; nor on the other hand, have scientific accuracy 
and thoroughgeing analysis been sacrificed in order to secure clear- 
ness. On every page the author shows a mastery of his subject, 
which enables him to make the subject clear to others. 

Mr. Lowell a so brings out more plainly than others have done the 
part played by -he courts in the institutions of the countries studied. 
The importance of the courts in our own system is well enough under- 
stood, but we ere apt to overlook or underestimate their influence in 
continental Eu-opean states; the author as a lawyer has recognized 
the part they play and by his treatment of this topic has helped to 
complete our znowledge of public law where others have left the 
gap. But Mr. Lowell is far more than a lawyer, in this and in all 
other features cf his book; he is a philosophical student, with a large 
knowledge of history and of the principles of government, as his 
various writinga heretofore have amply demonstrated. 

Turning our attention now to those portions of the work devoted 
to political parties, the reader should at the outset be warned that 
a review of this feature of the book can give but a very inadequate 
and imperfect xotion of the abundant research made by the author in 
order to render his treatment of this subject as complete as possible. 

In France, the first country taken up, one is immediately struck by 
the large numter of parties and factions or groups. This is due 
principally to the fact that in France, quite contrary to the normal 
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rule, parties divide on the form of the government as well as on its 
powers and duties; this is why party successes, real party successes, 
have been followed by the overturn of existing institutions and the 
establishment of a new style of government and of a new constitu- 
tion, as witnessed by the numerous revolutions of the last hundred 
years, since the parties are not striving to better existing conditions 
but to introduce an entirely new order of things. On this basis there 
are or have been four principal parties in France—Legitimist, 
Orleanist, Imperialist, and Republican. These parties, however, have 
not maintained themselves intact; this is especially true of the Re- 
publican party, which, since 1871, has been split up into more wings 
and combinations than one can easily remember. Such a state of 
affairs has acted disastrously on the cabinet system of government, 
a borrowed institution which probably would have worked badly any 
how, but which under existing party conditions has been maintained 
with the greatest difficulty. The situation may be described briefly 
by stating that in the last twenty-five years France has had six times 
as many prime ministers as England in the same length of time, and 
more changes of ministry in that period than England since the close 
of our Revolutionary War. This lack of party cohesion may be largely 
due to the absence of national party organizations, since each candi- 
date for the Chamber of Deputies, issues his own platform of profes- 
sions and principles, and individualism reigns supreme. ‘These and 
other factors help to maintain groups and factions, and produce weak 
and short-lived cabinets. It ought to be added, however, that the fre- 
quency of ministerial changes is more apparent than real, partly 
for the reason that nowadays a change of ministry does not mean a 
change of party, but only at most a shuffling of the groups represented 
in the cabinet, and partly because it often happens that a majority of the 
new cabinet hold over from the old. Even with all these allowances, 
instability and impotence are the distinguishing characteristics of the 
French system of responsible government. 

In Germany there is a still larger number of distinct parties than in 
France, though a smaller number of groups within parties. That 
German unity is not yet completely attained is evidenced by the 
fact that certain party factions are founded on a race basis, such as the 
Poles, Danes, Alsace-Lorrainers, and Guelphs. In addition, numerous 
shades and degrees exist among conservatives, liberals and radicals, 
The most interesting and possibly the most dangerous party is the 
Social-Democratic, whose fortunes have almost constantly improved 
in spite of repressive legislation; this party now casts the largest 
popular vote, though the system of representation places it fourth in 
number of members in the Reichstag. Its opportunities for good or 
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-ll are not so great in the empire as they would be in the individual 
states, but in them it chooses few or no legislative members owing to 
the methods of voting which have been adopted. This confusion of 
parties is notso serious as it would be if Germany had the cabinet 
system of gcvernment. That system operates poorly enough im 
France, but there it is always possible to combine, for a ime at 
least, a certain number of groups of the same, that is the Republican, 
party; whereas in Germany it would be almost out of the question to 
rely upon bringing together several distinct parties, for although the 
thing has been done once or twice, it is doubtful if it could always be 
£ccomplished. 

In the three remaining countries, Austria-Hungary, Italy anc Switz- 
erland, we are confronted by a similar lack of well-organized parties. 
In Austria prcper, more generally than in Germany, parties are based. 
cn race, whick plays an exceptionally large part in the whole system 
af the Austro-Hungarian monarchy, but is especially marked in the 
Austrian portion, Of Austria-Hungary as a whole Mr. Lowell aptly 
remarks: “If France has been a laboratory for political experiments, 
Austria-Hungery is a museum of political curiosities.” The s-ate of 
parties is only one of many striking features. In Italy and Switzer- 
land party cheos prevails to a greater or less extent. Thus in the five 
countries under consideration, though for different reasons in each, 
groups and factions'are the rule; in none of them does the division 
into two parties exist. 

Several other topics of special importance demand a brief notice. 
‘The work contains a short but most instructive discussion of the 
position of the church and of its relations to tke state in Italy; a 
suggestive study of the nature of the federal government, a discrimi- 
nating analysis of the powers of the Bundesrath in the German 
empire; a lucid exposition of the system of local government in 
Prussia, and acequate accounts of the governments of Prussia and of 
the minor German states, As for Switzerland, it seems to be the 
fashion to advocate the introduction into the United States of this or 
that feature of the Swiss system, but in particular the Swiss form of 
tke, referendum, on the theory, apparently, that what has worked well 
in the one federal republic will work equally satisfactorily in the other, 
Mr. Lowell holds no brief for either side, but sets forth impartially the 
strength and the weakness of Swiss practices, and likewise indicates 
points of contrast between the United States and Switzerland, differ. 
ences which m ght seriously interfere with the successful application. 
of Swiss experiznce to American conditions. It might be added that 
a statement of the results of referendums held as late as October, 1896, 
shows how nearly down to date the book is brought. An appendix 
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contains the constitutions of France, Italy, Germany, Austria-Hun- 
gary, and Switzerland, printed in the original languages, in the case 
of Switzerland the French text being selected. 


CHARLES F., A. CURRIER. 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


The Nicaragua Canal, The Gateway between the Oceans. By WOL- 
IAM I. MERRY. Pp. 46. Published by Authority of the Chamber 
of Commerce of San Francisco, the Board of Trade of San Fran- 
cisco, the Chamber of Commerce of Portland, Oregon, the Chamber 
of Commerce of San Diego. San Francisco, 1895. 

Nicaragua, the War of the Filibusters, by Jugde DANIEL, B. Lucas; 
With Introductory Chapter by Hon. Lewis Baker; and 77e Nica- 
ragua Canal, by Hon. W. A. MACCORELE; and The Monroe 
Doctrine, by J. Farrrax MCLAUGHLIN, LL.D. Pp. 216. Price, 
$1.50. Richmond, Va.: B. F. Johnson Publishing Company, 1896. 


Mr. Merry has had such an extended personal experience in the 
commercial affairs of the isthmian republics, and with their trade rela- 
tions with the United States, that his present monograph on the Nic- 
aragua Canal, published by the boards of trade and chambers of 
commerce of our Western seaboard cities, should receive careful atten- 
tion by all those interested in the future industrial development of our 
country. A 

The Nicaragua Canal is indeed, as the author says, a “commercial 
necessity " to the United States, and in presenting the demands of the 
Pacific slope Mr. Merry does much to pierce the enveloping veil of 
past and present trade relations which still continues to obscure our 
commercial future. The construction of an isthmus waterway will, 
according to the author, be of immense benefit to the West, and, he 
adds, the canal itself ** will rapidly develop the resources and increase 
the population of al! Central America." The predictions thus offered 
are supported by an array of facts and figures, and the author's per- 
sonal experience with the countries he describes iends especial weight 
to his prophecies. 

A bird's-eye description of Nicaragua 1s given in the pamphlet, and 
this is followed bya brief outline of the history of isthmus transit. 
Owing to the date of publication, Mr. Merry was obliged to rely on 
the data of the present canal company in his description of the con- 
struction plaus of the canal. The report of the Canal Board, which 
has since been published, shows us, however, that these earlier data 
are insufficient; and until further technical investigations are under- 
teken no accurate and detailed description of the canal route can be 
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given, thougk the general possibility of construction is now placed 
beyond reasomable doubt. 

The importance of the canal to the United States from a political 
and strategic point of view has always been undisputed, and Mr. Merry, 
rightly, I think, links the question of the American control of the 
transit-way w-th the Monroe Doctrine policy of the United States. 

“Itis well known," Mr. Merry says, "that the only active oppo- 
nents of the Nicaragua Canal are the railroad systems running East 
and West.” ~o overcome this antagonism it is necessary to demon- 
strate the nat-onal demand for cheaper transportation between our 
Eastern and Western seaboards, and to show that the transconti- 
nenutal railroads would not be the losers if this demand were to be 
met by the cenal. As between the East and the Middle West a like 
demand has elready been fulfilled by the developed system of lake 
transportation. and the beneficent results are now recognized even by 
the railroads t1emselves, Furthermore, the Chicago drainage canal is 
now about to complete the system of inlend waterways connecting 
the Middle W-st with the Gulf, and here again there are no doubts of 
the benefits taat will thereby accrue to the Mississippi Valley. But 
the Far West and the Pacific slope must still remain isolated until the 
isthmus waterway is completed. Still greater advantages will, how- 
ever, accrue from the construction of this canal, and from the logic of 
events, Mr. Merry is of the opinion that the Pacific railroads will be no 
losers in the end. The products of the West are, he says, too bulky 
and too cheap to be profitably shipped to the East by rail; but when 
a sea-route is finally established the export trade from the Pacific 
coast will develop very rapidly and the railroads will then fulfill their 
proper functioa of tributary lines to the several coasts. 

Thus, though written from the standpoint of the Pacific coast, the 
considerations set forth in Mr. Merry’s monograph are of national 
interest, and it is to be hoped they will be taken to heart by the other 
sections of the country. On matters of internal politics our sections 
. are rarely in accord, but we are nevertheless politically one, and no 
better way could well be devised of cementing our political unity 
than by developing our internal trade lines and so make ourselves 
economically one—and this I take to be one of the main functions of 
an interoceani- canal. 

The book eCited and in part written by Judge Lucas contains a pot- 
pourri of subjects connected with Nicaragua and the proposed inter- 
oceanic canal. 

In an introductory chapter the Hon. Lewis Baker, United States 
Minister to Central America, describes the country, recalls the memory 
of the now all but-forgotten filibustering expedition to the isthmus 
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under the reckless William Walker, and tells ua of the eager desire of 
the people for the construction of the Nicaragua Canalby the United 
States. 

Judge Daniel B. Lucas follows with a concise and interesting account 
ofthe war of the filibusters, of their surrender to the United States 
Government, and of Walker's final capture by a British officer and his 
tragic death at the hands of the Honduras authorities. The writer 
appears to have drawn his material almost exclusively from Walker's 
own book, “ The War in Nicaragua." Not being in the United States, 
Walker was, however, unable to note the effects of his vagaries on the 
government in Washington. The perplexities of the Pierce adminis- 
tration and the attitude of the Democrats under Buchanan during this 
confusing time when national and sectional interests were so at vari- 
&nce, form part and parcel of the war of the filibusters and should 
be taken account of before the history of the moverent is fairly pre- 
sented. W.V. Wells’ “ Walker's Expedition,” and J. J. Roche’s “ The 
Story of the Filibusters,” might be mentioned in this connection as 
throwing a more general light upon the movement described by Judge 
Lucas from a particular standpoint. 

Governor MacCorkle, in describing the Nicaragua Canal project, 
was, like Mr. Merry, compelled for lack of better material to rely on 
the technical data furnished by the canal company, end his statementa 
accordingly require some revision, now that the Canal Board has handed 
in its report The commercial aspects of the cenal are, however, 
admirably set forth in this chapter, and it is this time the interests of 
the Mississippi Valley which receive particular attention. The people 
of this section are at last coming to realize the immense commercial 
opportunities which iie before them upon the construction of the 
Nicaragua Canal, and Governor MacCorkle should be accorded high 
praise for his lucid presentation of the subject. In Central and South 
America and along our own Western seaboard there are markets for 
the coal of the Mississippi Valley, which may readily be supplied 
upon the opening of the canal; and in thesame way the author shows 
how the cotton growers and manufacturers of this section may 
compete in the rapidly extending Eastern markets as soon as an 
adequate trade route to the Pacific be provided. The future is, 
indeed, evident, and yet is ill-perceived by most of us, as our habit is 
to keep our gaze fixed on the Atlantic. 

Mr. Merry's and Governor MacCorkle's predictions complement 
each other and should be taken together. The oneis speaking for 
the Pacific Slope and the other for the Mississippi Valley, and these 
are the two sections of our country which now require free scope to 
develop. But the Nicaragua Canal is a condition precedent to this 
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development, and every voice in favor of its immediate conatruction 
Should there-ore be listened to with attention. 

In a final chapter on the Monroe Doctrine, Dr. J. Fairfax McLaugh- 
lin gives us ¿gain the familiar history of its enunciation, and adds a 
number of American precedents in its favor, In the course of this 
chapter Mr. Calhoun is allowed by a quoted speech to defend himself 
against Sena-or Lodge’s arraignment of him ''as the only American 
statesmen of eny standing who has tried to limit the scope of the Monroe 
Doctrine;" and an interesting quotation is given from a memoir of 
Pozzo de Borzo, the Russian diplomatist, who in 1817 suggested the 
advisability cf subjugating the United States in the interests of the 
Holy Allies. Dr. McLaughlin has indeed collected valuable material 
bearing on tke history of the Monroe Doctrine, whose further elabo- 
ration would no doubt proveinteresting. It is a pity the present 
article is so disjointed and ill-digested. 

Taken toge-her these two little volumes constitute a hopeful sign of 
the renewed imterest we are beginning to take in the countries to the 
south and west of us, and their circulation should therefore be en- 
couraged; for there can be little doubt that our future commercial 
interests lie in these directions. 


LINDLEY M. KRASBEY, 
Bryn Mawr College. 





Finanziheore.ische Untersuchungen nebst Darstellung und Kritik des 
Steuerweser.s Schwedens. By Dr. KNUT WiCESELL. Pp. xii, 352. 
Price, 8 marks, Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1896. 


This book contains three monographs which treat respectively of 
the incidence of taxation, the theory of justice ir taxation and the 
history of taxation in Sweden. 

Dr. Wicksell is a disciple of the Austrian Economists, and he bases 
his reasoning ia this volume on the marginal utility theory of value, and 
on BOhm-Bawe2rk’s well-known propositions regarding capital. His 
purpose in the first monograph is to explain the incidence of taxation 
in the light o7 these theories. His broad conception of this subject‘ 
includes not smply a consideration of the way in which a particular 
tax is shifted and a determination of the person or persons upon whom 
it ultimately fells, but a discussion of the economic effects of an en-' 
tire system of -axation or of a particular tax as part of a system, 

As a basis for his reasoning he describes a theory of distribution, 
which he has developed in a previously published work entitled, 
* Über Werl, Xapital und Rente nach den neuiren nationalókono- 
mischen Theorien," and to which the following propositions are fun- 
damental: (a) Both rent and wages are advanced out of capital; (6) 
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the productivity of industry increases as the period of production 
lengthens, the rate of increase, however, constantly diminishing; (c) 
an increase in either rent or wages will lengthen the productive period 
on account of the tendency of capitalists to employ larger amounts 
of machinery and other mechanical contrivances when labor and land 
become more expensive; (d) the relative height of rent, wagés and 
profits at any time will tend to be such that all the labor and capital 
of the community will be employed together with such a proportion 
of the available land, cultivated with such a degree of intensity, as 
wil be adequate to such employment. These propositions being 
granted he shows (frequently by mathematical processes) that taxes 
levied directly upon wages, profits or rents cannot be shifted since they 
cannot alter the proportions of land, labor and capital required for the 
highest degree of productivity. Taxes levied upon commodities in- 
stead of incomes, however, will have the same effect a» a diminution 
of the productivity of industry, and consequently wul pe shifted upon 
all classes of producers The relative portions of the burden, which 
will be borne by laborers, capitalists and landlords, respectively, will 
depend upon the degree in which the scale of increasing productivity 
~ falls with the lengthening of the productive perlod. If it falls rap- 
“Yaly, capitalists will bear the greater portion of the burden, if slowly, 
laborers and landlords. Similar processes of reasoning lead Dr. 
Wicksell to the conclusion that neither a tax upon the net earnings 
of monopolists, nor upon monopolized commodities can be shifted, 
but that, in the case of the latter tax, a considerable sum, in addition 
to that which finds its way into the treasury, must be taken from 
both consumera and monopolists without any corresponding Benen 
to any one, 

This part of Dr. Wicksell’s work possesses all the strength and all 
the weakness of the four above described premises upon which it is 
based. Viewed simply as a logical deduction from these premises it 
is quite satisfactory, but any one who feels inclined to deny the truth 
or the universality of any of these fundamental propositions will be 
unable to accept many of his conclusions, and must regard this part of 
Bis work as an interesting mental feat, the practical value of which, 
either to the theorist or the statesman, is at least problematical. 

In the second monograph Dr. Wicksell defends the “guid pro guo,” 
or the “service and counter-service’’ as opposed to the ‘‘equality of 
sacrifice" principle of justice in taxation. The application of thia 
principle to the entire field of taxation (with the single exception of 
taxes applied to the payment of interest on the public debt, or to other 
obligations incurred for services rendered in the past and made bind- 
ing by contracts) is, in his opinion, made possible by the extension 
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of the marginal utility theory to public services substantially accord- 
ing to the method followed by Sax and Mazzola. The approximate 
realization o? this principle of justice in practical affairs can only be 
accomplished, according to Wicksell, by a legislative reform which 
would compel every representative who should propose a public ap- 
propriation for any purpose to accompany his bill with a set of alter- 
native proposals regarding the way in which the funds he proposes to 
expend shotld be raised. Each representative would thus have an 
opportunity -o compare the utility of the proposed object of expendi- 
ture to hie ccnstituents with the sacrifice which would be entailed by 
the different methods proposed for raising the revenue. With one 
method of d&tributing the burden of the tax the sacrifice to his par- 
ticular constituents might exceed this utility, while by another method 
it might fall “ar below it. In case the burden could not be distributed 
in such a war that the majority would estimate the utility to their con- 
stituents higaer than the costs, the service for which the public ex- 
penditure is proposed should be left to private initiative. In this way 
the final decion of the matter would be relegated to the people who 
would be abl» to determine by experience whether their net economic 
advantage require that the service in question berendered by the public 
or by private corporations. 

The third part of Dr. Wicksell's book contains an interesting sketch 
of the history of taxation in Sweden during the last two hundred 
years. Itis, and it pretends to be, nothing more than a sketch, but 
it will be welcomed by students of comparative finance because it 
furnishes information concerning a bit of financial experience regard- 

which th» average scholar kno little. 
"E TE EOS We. A. Scorr. 


University of Wisconsin. 
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[In this list are included the titles of only the more important works belonging 
within the field of Politics, Law, Economics and Sociology.] 





I. POLITICS AND LAW. 


Historical Development of Modern Europe from the Congress of 
Vienna to the Present Time. Vol. I., 1815-1850. By C. M. AN- 


DREWS. Pp. vii 457. Price, f2.50. New York: G, P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1896 
{This work is rather an attempt at the interpretation of modern history than a 
descriptive account of historical events. The author 18 master of a pleasing style 
and his observations are always suggestive. The work may be recommended asa 
reference book to be used in connection with lecture courses treating of the same 


period.] 

The Works of James Wilson, Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Edited by Jas. DE Wirt ANDREWS. 2 
Vols. Pp. xlvi, 577, and v, 623. Price, $7.00. Chicago: Cal- 
laghan & Co., 1896. 

L'État comme Organisation coercitive de la Société politique. By 
SicisMOND BALICKI Bibliothèque Sociologique Internationale. 
Pp.183. Price, 6/r. Paris: Giard & Brière, 1896. 

[In this work, the fifth of the International Sociological Serles, the author 
endeavors to trace the relation between the theory of the state and the system of 
publiclaw. 'Phe former he regards as the sum total of political 1deas, interpreted 
subjectively as political psychology, the latter as the objective expression of those 
ideas in positive institutions.] 

International Law. A Simple Statement of its Principle. By HER- 
BERT WoLcorT BOWEN. Pp. vi 165. Price, $1.25. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1896. 

[A concise treatise, suitable for a text-book, based largely on the standard works 
of Wheaton, Woolsey and Wharton.] 

The American Commonwealth. Abridged Edition. For the Use of 
Colleges and High Schools, Being an Introduction to the Study 
of the Government and Institutions of the United States. By 
James Bryce. Pp. xiii, 547. Price, $1.75. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1896. 

(This book will appeal especially to teachers who have found: the author's two 


volume work too bulky for the clas&-room. The work of condensation and selec- 
tion has been performed by Professor Jesse Macy in co-operation with Mr. Bryce.] 
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Guide to American History. By EDWARD CHANNING and ALBERT 
BUSHNELL HART. Pp. xvi 471. Price, $2.15. Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1896. 

{This book contains a large number of lists of related works of reference on 
special topics and descriptions of methods of class-work for the respective topics, 
together with a few remarks on the literature in the lists and on the importance 
of the topic.] 

Problems of Modern Democracy. Political and Heonomic Essays. 
By E. L. GoDKIN. Pp. 332. Price, $2.00. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1896. 

[These essays, eleven in number, are reprinted from such periodicals as the 
North American Review and the Forum, They deal with all aides of American 
social life, from the “tarif” and “the economic man ” to ‘the political situation 
in 1896" in the suggestive, not to say caustic, manner familiar to readers of the 
Nation.) 

‘The Contest over the Ratification of the Federal Constitution in the 
State of Massachusetts. (Harvard Historical Studies.) By 
SAMUEL BANNISTER HARDING, A.M. Pp. 194. Price, $1.25. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1896. 

[In the six chapters of this monograph the author gives a clear and well bal- 
anced account of the factors which contributed tothe ratification of the federal 
constitution in Massachusetts, In appendices the letters of "Cornelius" and 
of ‘A Republican Federalist” are reprinted, together with a useful biblio- 


graphy.] 

The Year after the Armada, and Other Historical Studies, By MaR- 
TIN A. S. Hume. Pp. xi, 388. Price, $3.50. New York: Mac- 
millan Co., 1896. 

{This is a handsomely illustrated work, containing some of the romances of his. 


tory neglected in '  dry-as-dust"' treatises. The book appeals moreto the novel 
reading public than to serious historical students.] 


William Henry Seward. By THORNTON KIRKLAND LOTHROP. Amer- 
ican Statesmen Series. Pp. vi, 446. Price, $1.25. Boston: 
Honghton, Mifflin & Co., 1896. 


Pope Leo XIII. By Justin McCamTHY. Pp. vili 260. Price, $1.25. 
New Vork: Frederick Warne & Co., 1896. 

[The book treats of the important public questions of interest to the Church of 
Rome since the death of Pope Pius the Ninth, each one being discussed with 
special reference to the attitude and influence of Pope Leo. It also takes up the 
various encyclical letters to show what the Pope desires and what he has achieved.] 


Documentary Material Relating to the History of Iowa. Edited by 
BENJAMIN F. SHAMBAUGH. Pp. 215. Iowa City: State His- 
torical Society, 1895 and 1896. 


[This consists of seven pamphlets containing in chronological'order reprints of 
the important documents relating to the history of Iowa It begius with the 
treaty for the purchase of Louisiana and ends with the constitution of 1845. To 
some of the documents bibliographies and notes are appended.] 
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History of Proprietary Government in Pennsylvanie. By WILLIAM 
R. SHEPHERD, Ph. D. (Columbia University Studies in History, 
Economics and Public Law. Vol. VI.) Pp. 60r. Price, $4.50. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1896. 

[In the two parts of this monograph, treating respectively of “land” and 
"government," the author gives an exhaustive account of the colonial history of 
Pennsylvania, It shows an amount of labor and research which 1s rare outside 
of Germany, and promises well for the future of historical study in this country.] 


Handbook on the Law of Persons and Domestic Relations. By W. 
C. TIFFANY. Pp, xii, 589. Price, $3.75. St. Paul: West Pub- 
lishing Co., 1896. 

[An able legat treatise defining the relations between “husband and wife," 

“ parent and child," "guardian and ward," etc. The common law rules are first 


given and then modified according to such statutory amendments as have been 
adopted in the various states. | 


Il. ECONOMICS. 
(a) Theoretical, 


Bimetallism; or, The Evils of Gold Monometal:ism and the Benefits 
of Bimetallism. By WHARTON BARKER. Pp. xvi, 330. Price, 
froo. Philadelphia: Barker Publishing Co., 1895. 

(The author is thoroughly convinced that most of our industrial ills have been 
the direct consequence of our appreciating standard of value. His book is a par- 
tisan defence of bimetallism, but contains much valnable‘material and points out 
aspects of the money question often lost sight of.] 


Das fictive Capital als die Ursache niedrigen Arbeitslohnes. By A. 


OFFERMANN. Pp.238. Price, 5. Vienna: Julius Klinfhardt 
& Co., 1896. 


Cours d'Économie politique, Professé & l'Université de Lausanne. 
By VILFREDO PARETO. VoL II. Pp.426. Lausanne: F. Rouge, 
1897. 

[To be reviewed in the ANNazs for March, 1897.] 

Honest Dollars. By E. A. Ross. Pp. 64. Price, 10c. Chicago: 
Charles H. Kerr & Co., 1896. 

[A campaign document, notable chiefly as emanating from a professor of 
political economy of reputation.] 

Lectures on Justice, Police, Revenue and Arms, Delivered in the 
University of Glasgow, by Adam Smith; reported by a Student in 
1763; and Edited with an Introduction and Notes by EDWIN 
CANNAN. Pp. xxxix, 293. Price, $3.50. New York: Macmil- 
lan Co., 1896, 

[Noticed in Annars for November, 1896 Vol. vill, p. 519] 
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(6) Miscellaneous, 


Geschichte uad Organisation der amtlichen Statistik in Ungarn. By 
Gustav BOKER. Pp. v, 291. Budapest Pester Buchdruckerei 
Actien-Gesellschaft, 1896. 

[An official statement of the history (pp. 155) and organization (pr. 103) of 
official statistic: in Hungary. An appendix contains important laws and ordi- 
nances Hungarian statistics interest the specialist, through peculiarities of 
methods and ar extreme centralization in administration.] 

A General Freight and Passenger Post. A Practical Solution of the 
Railroad Problem. By JAMES LEWIS CownEs. Pp. xiii, 155. 
Price, 75c. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1896. 


The Autobiozraphy of Benjamin Franklin. Pp. 206. Price, 35c. 
New York: American Book Co., 1896. 

[This useful reprint of an American classic is provided with an introduction and 
explanatory notes designed to make it serviceable to the general reader. It is 
supplemented ty extracts from Franklin’s letters and from Poor Richard's 
Almanac] 

Frankfurt Textilgewerbe im Mittelalter. By EMANUEL FROMM. 
Pp. 45. Frankfurt: August Osterrieth, 1895. 

[A doctor's dissertation devoted especially to a comparative study of the craft- 
guilds as organized in Frankfort, Strassburg, Basel, Nürnberg, Dortmnnd and 
Lübeck from 130 to 1520. The author shows that changes in organization were 
the rule rather taan the exception and dissipates the notion still common that the 
middle ages was a period of stagnation.] 


Select Documenta Illustrating the History of Trade-unionism. I. The 


Tailoring Trade. F. W. GALTON, Editor. Pp. xcviii, 242. Price, 
$1.50. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1896. 


Übersichten der Weltwirtschaft. Begriindet von Dr. F. X. VON NEU- 
MANN-SPALLART. Erganzt 1885-1889, theilweise bis 1895. Fortge- 
setz von Dr. FRANZ VON JURASCHER. No. 17. Pp. cxx. Price, 
tm, Bern: Verlag für Sprach-und Handelswissenschaft, 1896. 

(This final number of the invaluable series begun by Neumann-Spallart eighteen 
years ago contaias an introductory section on the “development of the world's 
economy," a long and detailed description of the " present condition of the world's 
economy” and closing chapter on "the economic development of the future." 

Asa compendium of industrial facts this publication has few rivals ] 


Zur organischen Güterverteilung. IL Die Glasarbeiter Deutschlands 
und der Vereinigten Staaten von Amerika in ihrer allgemeinen 
materiellen Lage. By Dr. CARL KINDERMANN. Pp. x, S304. 
Price, 6.80 »*. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 1896. 


A History of tLe American Tariff, 1789-1860. By E. C. Lewis. Pp. 160. 
Price 5oc. Chicago: C. H. Kerr & Co., 1896. 
[This is a non-partisan history more even and succinct than that of Professor 
Taussig but lack ng in scholarly breadth It contains interesting chapters on the 
tariff views and the influence of Hamilton, Jefferson and Jackson.] 
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The Present Monetary System.. By Dr. W, Lexis. Translated by 
Joan CuwMiNGS. (Studies of American Economic Association, 
October, 1896.) Pp. 64. Price, poc. New York: Macmillan Co. 

[This 1$ a popular account of recent monetary history and of the present situa- 
tion. It contains little that is new but isa convenient summary of information 
somewhat widely scattered in current literature.] 

The Monetary and Banking Problem. By Locan C. McPHERSON. 
Pp. iv, 135. Price, $1.00. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1896. 

[A clear and dispassionate analysis of our currency system reprinted in part 
from articles, which appeared in the Popular Science Monthly. The author favora 
the gold standard and a reform of our bank-note system along the lines suggested 
by Canadian experience.] 

Report of the First International Co-Operative Congress, held inthe 
Hall of the Society of Arts, London, on the 19th, 2oth, 22d, and 
23d August, 1895. Pp. viii, 432. Price, ros. London: Inter- 
national Co-Operative Alliance. 


Die Rentabilität des Deutschen Eichenschálwalds, By CARL ALWIN 
SCHENCK. Pp. 104. Darmstadt: C. F. Winter, 1896. 


Die sozialdemokratischen Gewerkschaften in Deutschland seit dem 
Erlaffe des Sozialisten-Gesetzes, By Dr. JOSEF ScHMOLE. Pp. 
xvii, 212. Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1896. 


Das recht der Wirtschaft. Kritisch, Systematisch und Kodifiziert. 
Socialwissenschaft Rechtsuntersuchungen. By EDOUARD AUGUST 
SCHROEDER. Pp. 418. Price, 1272. Leipzig: F. Fleischer, 1896. 
[This work is both critical and descriptive. After considering the nature of our 

present industrial organization, and the proposals of communism, anarchy and 
socialism, the author describes at length the existing law governing economic 
relations Hethen analyzes these relations and considers what the law ought 
tobe. In conclusion he furnishes a draft of a fundamental law governing economic 
relations in which are embodied his own practical suggestions ] 


American Highways. By N. S. SHALER. Pp. xv, 293. Price, $1.50. 

New York: Century Co., 1896. 

[An excellent book at once popular and scientific. It gives a brief history of 
road improvement, discusses the relations which the government should have to 
the construction and maintenance of highways, compares the American system 
of highway administration with the systems of European countries, and treats at 
length of road materials and of scientific road making. The author is a member of 
the Massachusetts Highway Commission, and in connection with his work has 
conducted a series of laboratory tests of road materials] 


International Bimetallism. By Francis A. WALKER. Pp. v, 297. 
Price, $1.25. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1896. 

[The material contained in this book was first presented in a course of lectures 
delivered at Harvard University. The book is divided into eight chapters, of which 
five deal with the history of bimetallism in England, France and the United States 
down to 1873. The others consider " demonetizaetion," " the great debate," and 
the conclusions arrived at as a result of this historical survey.] 
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People’s Banks: a Record of Social and Economic Success, By 
HENRY W. WOLFF, Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Pp. 
xxi, 399. Price, ros. London: P. S. King & Son, 1896. 

[80 much has been added to this second edition that it is practically a new work. 

Tt contains an account of people's banks all over the world, and concludes that 

co-operative banking is much needed in the United Kingdom. 


III. SOCIOLOGY. 
(a) Theoretical. 

Christianity and Social Problems. By LYMAN ABBOTT. Pp. v, 370. 
Price, $1.25. Eoston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1896. 

[Those who have followed Lyman Abbott's work in recent years are doubtless 
famillar with most of the chapters in this book. It has putin a very readable form 
the results of years of study and thought in the sincere effort to apply tke teach- 
ings of Jesus to the social problems of our time, and to emphasize what Protestant 
theology usually neglecta—Jesus’ mission to society as well as toindividuals.] 
The Social Law of Service. By RICHARD T. Env, LL.D. Pp. 276. 

New York: Eaton & Mains, 1896. 

Evil and Evolution. An Attempt to Turn the Light of Modern Science 
on to the Ancient Mystery of Evil. By the author of ‘‘ The Social 
Horizon." Pp. 184. Price, $1.50. New York: Macmillen Co., 
1896. 

Le Mouvement positiviste et la Conception sociologique du Monde. 
By A. FoUILLÉH. Pp. 379. Price, 7.50 fr. Paris: Felix Alcan, 
1896. 

La Population et le Système Social By Fm. S. Nirz. (Bibliothèque 
Soclologique Internationale.) Pp. 276. Paris: Giard & Briére, 
1897. 

{A French translation of Nitti's well-known Itelian work. It contains a criti- 
cism of the theories of Malthus, Darwin, Spencer and Karl Marx as an introduc- 
tion to the author's own theories ] 

Théories modernes sur les Origines de la Famille de la Société et de 
PEtat. By ADOLPHO PosADA, (Bibliothèque Sociologique In- 
ternationale.) Pp. 150. Price, 4/*. Paris: Giard & Brière, 1896. 

[A French translation of a small book by Professor A. Posada, of the University 
of Oviedo, in Spain. The book containsa brief résumé of some of the arguments 
of Sir Henry Maine, Fustel de Coulanges, Shnng, Westemarck and otbers in sup- 
port of the patriarchal group as the origin of society, and those of Bachofen, 


MacLennan, Morgan, Starcke and others in support of the mattiarchate. It makes 
no original contribution to the subject ] 


(8) , Miscellaneous. 


Immigration Fallacies. By JomN CuEgrTWOOD,]r. Pp.147. Price, asc. 
Boston: Arena Publishing Co., 1896. 
[This isan admirable discussion, in five brief chapters, of the more important 
phases of our immigration question. The author favors restriction.] 
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Citizenship and Technical Education. An Address Delivered on 
Founders’ Day, October 8, 1896, at Lehigh University. By JOHN 
H. CONVERSE, A. B. Pp. 16. South Bettienent Pa.: Lehigh 
University, 1896. 

F. Le Play et la Science Sociale. By A. DXLAIRE. Third Edition. 
Pp. 32. Paris: Bureaux de la Reforme Sociale. 

[A brief account of the life of Le Play and his method in studying social prob- 
lems. Written by the secretary of the leading Le Play organization in France ] 
Ten Years in a Portsmouth Slum. By R. R. DOLLING. Pp. 272. 

Price, 6s. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1896. 

The Suppression of the African Slave Trade to the United States of 
America, 1638-1870. By W. K. BURGHARDT* Du Bors, Ph. D. 
(Harvard Historical Studies, I.) Pp. xi, 335. Price, $1.50. New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1896. 

Das Recht in der Geschlechtlichen Ordnung, Kritisch, Systematisch 
und Kodifiziert. Socialwissenschaft Rechtsuntersuchungen. 
By EDOUARD AUGUST SCHROEDER. Pp. x, 390. Price, 12 s^. 
Leipzig: F. Fleischer, 1896. ` 

Horace Greeley and Other Pioneers of American Socialism. By 
CHARLES SOTHERAN. Pp. 343. Price, 15c. New York: Hum- 
boldt Publishing Co. 

Ancient Ideals: A Study of Intellectual and Spiritual Growth from 
Early Times to the Establishment of Christianity. By HENRY 
OSBORN TAYLOR. 2 Vols Pp. xi, 461 and vii, 430. Price, $5.50. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1896. 

Social England, Vol. V. Accession of George I. to Battle of Water- 
loo. Edited by H. D. TRAILL. Pp. 644. Price, 175. London: 
Cassell & Co. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sors, 1896. 
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AMERICAN CITIES. 


New York.*—Greaier New York. The preliminary draft of a 
charter, prepared by a sub-committee of the Greater New York com- 
mission's sub-committee, was made public in November. It is remark- 
able that the draft has been received with the same apathy as the New 
York public has manifested at every step of the Greater New York 
movement, It is probable that the draft will be changed materially be- 
fore it is reported to the commission for finalaction. As the comm:asion 
must make its final report to the legislature by the first of February, it 
seems improbable that the public will have any adequate opportinity 
to express an intelligent opinion upon the proposed charter. It is 
now understood that the committee on draft will not be prepared to 
report finally to the commission before the first of January. The in- 
dications are that the proposed charter will be so bulky and so 
detailed in its provisions that neither the legislature nor the public 
will be able to pass upon it intelligently before the adjournment of 
the legislature in the spring. Ifthe proposed charter should become 
law, it would immediately be subjected to a process of amendment 
which would soon reduce it to a condition of incoherency like thet in 
which the special laws relating to the municipality of New York now 
are, 


Philadeiphia.—Annual Report of Municipal League. The Board 
of Managers of the Municipal League, in their annual report for the 
year ending September 15, 1896, indicate an increase of membership 
from 3693 to 5105, or 39 per cent. There are twenty-four ward organi- 
zations, as compared with fifteen last year, and other evidences of 
continued interest and increased activity. Although the successful 
candidates of the League have been few in number, yet the votes 
polled have been more numerous than ever before, The League has 
taken a definite place in the local party-life. In addition to the 
actual campaign work, ithas carried on an educational crusade through 
lectures, pamphlets and other efforts. The report urges more active 
service on the part of local trade organizations, especially of the 
Chamber of Commerce. In a number of the Hastern and Western 
cities, such organizations have played an important part in the work 
of municipal reform. Good municipal government contributes both 


* Communication of James W. Pryor, Esq. 
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directly and indirectly to commercial prosperity, and although the 
business motive is probably inadequate to develop continuous interest 
in local affairs, it is an element which ought not to be ignored. 

Report of Committee of Municipal League.—During the past year 
a committee of the Municipal League has been considering the opera- 
tion of the Act of 1885, known as the Bullitt Bill. The act applies to 
all cities of the first class, of which Philadelphia is the only example. 
Since the act went into operation in 1887, those who have been watch- 
ing its workings have felt that some of its provisions require amend- 
ment. ‘There has been a desireon the part of many to have the prin- 
ciple of concentration of executive responsibility, upon which the act 
is based, more consistently carried out. The Municipal League com- 
mittee embodies 1ts conclusions in a report containing seven bills. 

The first concerns the system of granting franchises. At present 
councils have full and unrestricted power to determine the conditions 
upon which public franchises should be enjoyed. The bill provides 
that the grant shall be for a definite period, with thirty years as a 
maximum; secondly, that a reasonable annual compensation be paid, 
in the form of a percentage of gross receipts; in the absence of any 
express stipulation, such payment to be 5 per cent; thirdly, that all 
structures over, upon, or under, the public highway and all structures 
of a permanent character, used in the operation of a franchise, shall 
revert to the city free of cost at the expiration of the grant; and 
finally, that any extension of the grant shall be subject to the same 
conditions as the origiual concession, 

'fhe second aims at a radical change in the upper branch of the 
city legislature. It provides that the Select Council shall be composed 
of fifteen members, to be elected on a general ticket for a term of 
three years. The committees of Select Council are to be elected by 
the members instead of being appointed by the president. In Common 
Council, the basis of representation is increased to one representative 
per 6000 taxable inhabitants. 

Another bill is intended to prevent the simultaneous holding of 
state and local offices, and provides that ‘no member of the legls- 
lature of the state, of the United States, nor any one holding any 
office or employment from, or under, the city, county, state, or the 
United States, except that of notary public, shall, at the same time, 
be a member of Select or Common Council." In the same bill is 
contained the provision that “no person having any interest in any 
contract for work to be done for, or materials to be supplied the city 
or any department thereof, whether as principal or as aurety, agent, or 
employe of such principal, shall be, at the same time, a member of. 
Select or Common Council." This provision is simply declaratory of 
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the present lew as interpreted by the Supreme Court. The wording 
has been chenged in order to guard against any future deviaticn from 
the present incerpretation. ` 

A fourth seaks to reorganize the civil service system of the city. 
Three distim objects have here been kept in view: first, to give 
the mayor a more complete supervision over the administration 
of the civil service law; secondly, to increase the safeguards against 
arbitrary disncissal of officers; and, thirdly. to prescribe with greater 
minuteness (h2 procedure of the Civil Service Board. At the present 
time the meyor must approve the decision of the court of trial or 
inquiry in ceses involving policemen or firemen. The bill gives to the 
mayor the ‘crther power to overrule the decision of the ccurt, to 
dismiss the accused, or to take such other action as he may think 
proper. Th» bill lays further restrictions on the Civil Service Board, 
in providing chat appointments, or promotions, shall be made from 
among a definite number, not exceeding three, of those graded highest 
as the result of the competitive examination. Further, that all ap- 
pointments, p-omotions, transfers, resignations, removals, and vacan- 
cies shall be fully certified to the Civil Service Board, in writing, 
within five Cavs thereafter, by the officer making the same, with the 
reasons therefor. 

A fifth bil contemplates the rearrangement of departmental func- 
tions by plaziig the lighting of streets, alleys, and highways under 
the Departrreit of Public Safety. This bill, furthermore, contains 
several prov-s.ons relatiug to contracts. In addition to the present 
safeguards, & clause is inserted prescribing that all estimates for work 
to be done, stould be in writing, signed by the proper officer, and 
shall be filed and registered in the mayor's office, by date, number 
and contents, a copy to be furnished the comptroller before the con- 
tract shall b= signed and become valid. This bill also provides that 
no contract stall be made with any firm, co-partnership, corporation, 
or association, by, or in which a councilman is employed in any 
capacity whatever. This is meant to supplement the present law, 
which simply prohibits contracts with firms or corporations, in which 
` a councilman, officer, or employe of the city, is a member. Another 

clause seeks io prohibit the constant interference of counci:s with 
purely admin strative functions, and provides that, *'Councis shall 
not interfere with the control or discretion of the departments as to the 
location of ligats, sewers, gas or water pipes, street improvemen:s or re- 
pairs, telegreph or other wires; nor, shall councils pass any special ordi- 
nances as tc -he location of such works, unless an ordinance is neces- 
sary for suck purposes under existing laws, and not then unless there 
has been a previous written report thereon, by the proper department." 


- 
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. Finally, a bill is proposed by the committee concerning political 
contributions by the officers or employes of the city. All such assess- 
ments or solicitations for contributions for political or partisan purposes, 
are strictly forbidden. Violations of these provisions are declared a 
misdemeanor, liable to a fine of not less than $50, nor more than 
$1000, or to imprisonment for a term not exceeding one year, or to 
both fine and imprisonment in the discretion of the conrt. 

Filtration.—As a result of years of continuous agitation by medical 
societies, civic associations and reform unions, councils have decided 
to borrow $3,000,000 for the establishment of a filtration plant. The 
pollution of the Schuylkill River and the consequent dangers to the 
public health, have been discussed in innumerable addresses, pam- 
phlets and reports. Mr. Hazen, a civil engineer of Boston, recently 
prepared for the Women's Health Protective Association, of Philadel- 
phia, a report, which examines the sources of supply and the causes, 
of contamination, and which reaches the conclusion that $3,391,000 
would be sufficient to establish a filtration plant adequate for the needs 
of the city, provided that the average per capita consumption be 
somewhat reduced. At present, at 183 gallons per capita daily, it far 
exceeds reasonable needs. A system of water meters would reduce 
the waste without necessarily decreasing the legitimate use of water. 
Without such a system, the cost of filtration will be considerably 
more than the above estimate. Mr. Hazen recommends a system of 
sand filtration, such as is in. use in Hamburg, Altona, Liverpool, 
Amsterdam and London. Councils have not, as yet, decided upon 
any particular system. 


Boston.*—After wasting many millions of dollars in giving away 
public franchises to private corporations, Boston has at last made a 
beginning in the right direction. The Pneumatic Transit Company 
was recently given by the Board of Aldermen a franchise for laying 
its tubes in the streets, but Mayor Quincy vetoed the action on the 
ground that the privilege should be paid for. A diffculty in the way 
was the absence of legisiation empowering the city to make a charge 
for such franchises, But finally a contract was devised which the cor- 
poration counsel pronounced valid. It provides for payment to the 
city for the first year of one-half of one per cent of the gross receipts 
of the company, the amount increasing each year by one-quarter of 
one per cent, until the ninth year, when the maximuri rate of two and 
one-half per cent shonld be reached. This is an insignificant return 
for the privilege acquired, especially as the franchise appears to be in 
perpetuity and there is no provision permitting the city to take over 
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the business It establishes the principle, however, and the munici- 
pality may meke better bargains hereafter. 

Plans have been adopted for the new public bath-house to be 
erected on Dover street, at a cost of $65,000. The baths are fifty 
in number,—nostly shower-baths,—thirty-three for males and seven- 
teen for women. There are eight tub baths. It is to be purely a 
"cleanliness bath," with no provisions for swimming. Swimming, 
Lowever, is a most important eccomplishment in the scheme of physi- 
cal training and would be a particularly valuable feature in attracting 
toys and yorng men. In accordance with the principle followed 
ty Boston in all public conveniences of the kind, the committee in 
charge proposes to make the baths entirely free. In all European 
cities it is th» zustom to charge a small fee. It would seem advisable 
at least to meke a sufficient charge for towels and soap to cover the 

„cost. 

The new bLblic bath, which the adjacent town of Brookline has 
under consideration, is a much larger affair, and makes extensive pro- 
visions for swimming. It is in design appropriate to its civic charac- 
ter, and stands detached from other ouildings.* 

The swimm ng-bath occupies a large room with a barrel-arched 
ceiling. The tank is 120 feet long by 35 wide. There are forty- 
two dressing-rooms beneath a gallery surrounding the hall. In an- 
other room, designed for a swimming-school, is a plunge-bath thirty- 
two by fifteen feet. There are also fifteen shower-baths and three 
tub baths. 

The school Loard of Boston has also established shower-baths in one 
of the grammar school buildings, and its success will doubtless lead to 
the general adoption of the principle. 


Buffalo.t—On the sixteenth of November, 1895, the power from 
Niagara Falls was turned on in Buffalo for the first time, and was used 
successfully or: the following day in running the cars of the Buffalo 
Street Railwar Company which thus becomes the first Buffalo cus- 
tomer of the Power Company. The latter, therefore, has actually 

slivered power in Buffalo seven months before the date specified for 
such deliverr żin the grant of its franchise—June 1, 1897. 

In spite o? strenuous opposition from the politicians of his own 
party, the meyor has reappointed for a second term the present Health 
Commissioner, Dr. Ernest Wende, who had proved his eminent fitness 
for the positioz. The city’s death-rate during the term of office of the 


* The plans, .ogether with illustrations of the exterior and interior, appeared 
in the Americas Architect, for October ar. 
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present health commissioner has been considerably reduced. The best 
and most prominent citizens united, without regard to party, in urging 
the mayor to regard nothing but the welfare of the city in this impor- 
tant matter, and his action in complying with their request is both 
courageous and creditable. He has also appointed a new fire com- 
missioner and a new commissioner of public works. Neither of the 
gentlemen appointed has ever held public office, but both are said to 
be very reputable and successful business men, On the whole, the 
idea that “ municipal government is businesa, not politics," seems to 
be making some progress in Buffalo. 

Under the new State Constitution, the elections of 1897 will be for 
municipal officers only. This fact presents an opportunity for good 
government clubs and similar organizations all over the state, and 
those of Buffalo propose to avail themselves of it. Twice in succession, 
in the past, it has happened that candidates endorsed by the Confed- 
erated Gcod Government Clubs, though of opposite parties, have been 
elected; and there is every reason to believe that next year, when 
there are no national or state questions to divert attention, their influ- 
ence, if properly exerted, will be greater than ever. 


New Orleans.—The new charter of the city, which was approved on 
the seventh of July, 1896, and which went into effect immediately, 
although the first election under the new charter, will not be held until 
April, 1900, contains a number of interesting provisions, some of which 
makeimrportant changes in the form of government. In the first place, 
the council is to have but one chamber, composed of seventeen mem- 
bers, to ke elected by the voters of the respective wards or districts 
which they are to represent. Those who advocated a system of elec- 
tion by general ticket were unable to carry their point. The law 
requires that the candidate must bean actual resident of the ward or 
district at Jeast one year preceding his election. The members of the 
council are to receive twenty dollars each for attendance at each reg- 
ular monthly meeting; on condition, however, that they shall have 
attended all called or special meetings during such month. The 
president of the council, who is to be elected by the members thereof, 
is to receive an annual salary of $2000. 

The executive power is vested in a mayor, comptroller, treasurer, 
commissioner of public works, commissioner of police and public 
buildings and city engineer. Of these the mayor, treasurer and 
comptroller are to be elected for a term of four years. The commis- 
sioner of public works, the commissioner of police and public build- 
ings and the city engineer are to be selected by the mayor. The 
appointment is to be made subject to the consent of the council. The 
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incumbent may be removed at pleasure by the mayor on serving such 
official with his reasons in writing, and transmitting a copy thereof to 
the council, to be placed on its minutes. Under similar conditions, 
the mayor mey appoint and remove the city attorney, the city notary 
and the board of civil service contmissioners. 

The civil secvice provisions furnish the basis for the development 
of a ihorouzhly organized civil service system. One of the provi- 
sions, which embodies the result of much experience in other 
cities, prescribes that the head of the department or office in which 
a classified position is to be filled, mus: notify the board of that 
fact, which commission shall certify to the appointing officer the 
name and address of the candidate standing highest upon the 
register for (he class or grade to which said position belongs, except 
that in cases of laborers, where a choice by competition is imprac- 
ticable, saic commission may provide, by its rules, that the selec- 
tions shall Ee:made by lot from among those candidates proved fit by 
examinatior. 

Another szction provides that ordinances granting franchises, after 
having passec the council, shall be published in full in an official 
journal for two weeks, and thereafter shall be transmitted to the 
mayor, whore duty it shall be to cause the comptroller, treasurer, com- 
missioner of public works, commissioner of police and public build- 
ings and cit- engineer, to publicly assemble in the council chamber, 
to consider end pass upon such ordinances. Any four of these may 
approve, am2nd, or reject the ordinance; all amendments, however, 
must be constrred in by the council. If passed, the ordinance is then 
referred to the mayor for his consideration, and if vetoed by him shall 
not become a law unless supported by two-thirds of the council and 
four membess 5f the board above described. Special provisions require 
that no franckises shall be granted, renewed, extended or disposed of 
for the light. wg of streets and public places, or disposal of sewerage or 
garbage, or ‘cr large and valuable franchises similarly affecting the 
public healta or comfort, or for the operation of any street or belt 
railroad, except after three months’ publication in the official journal 
of the terme and specifications of said franchise, and after the same 
has been ed-riicated by the comptroller to the highest bidder. All 
street or beli railroad franchises are to be sold to the person, corpora- 
tion or corporations offering the highest percentage of gross annual 
receipts to be derived from such franchise during the term thereof, 
the percenteg= to be estimated on the gross annual income derived 
from such franchise after deducting only all taxes paid by such person 
or corporetior to the city and state by reason of the ownership or 
operation of mid franchise. 
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FORHIGN CITIES. 


London.*—Jmproved Housing Conditions. The Boundary Street 
scheme is an illustration of the mode of dealing with an unhealthy 
and over-crowded area of considerable extent. This scheme deala 
with an area of some fifteen acres in the parish of Bethnal Green, and 
involves the demolition of 728 houses, and the closing and re-arrange- 
ment of twenty streets, The whole of the fifteen acres will be 
entirely cleared of buildings, with the exception of two churches, 
three elementary schools, and one large factory. It has been re- 
planned on the radiating system of streets. A circular garden 270 
feet in diameter will occupy the centre of the area, and from this, 
seven avenues varying from fifty to sixty feet in width radiate, the 
buildings being arranged upon the intervening sites. Great care is 
being taken in the development of this area to render it a good exam- 
ple. This is the largest scheme that has been undertaken in London 
under the Act of Parliament known as the “Housing of the Working 
Classes Act, 1890." Its object is, moreover, almost entirely confined 
to the provision of better dwellings, and it has not been to any 
material extent affected by the need for better and -nore direct thor- 
oughfares, a matter which has hitherto largely influenced smaller 
schemes of a similar nature. 

Although this district is situated within one mile of the centre of 
the city of London, its inhabitants were of the poorest class, a whole 
family frequently living inasingleroom. ‘The streets were narrow, 
the spaces at the backs of the houses were small, and the houses 
had in many cases been made still worse by the erection of buildings 
used for trade and manufacture. The houses were old and dilapi- 
dated, the rooms were dark, dirty, and unwholesome, and the inhabi- 
tants were subject to the diseases resulting from these conditions. 
Many of the inhabitants were of a very low type, but some were of 
the honest working class, such as costermongers, machinists, market- 
porters, toy-makers, warehousemen, and others engaged in kindred 
occupations. 

For the four years ending 1889, the average mortality on this area 
exceeded 40 per 1000, whereas the average mortality of the parish of 
Bethnal Green, in which the area is situated, was no more than 22.8 
per roco. That of “Registration London" for the same period was 
18.8 per 1000. 

By the Housing of the Working Classes Act of 1890 it is provided 
that the total number of persons displaced from an unhealthy area 
shall be accommodated in sanitary dwellings upon the area or within 
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its immediate vicinity. The Secretary of ‘State for Home Affairs, is, 
however, empowered to sanction a scheme which provides dwellings 
for one-hali -he number of persons who will be displaced, and this 
is sometimes ihe largest number that can be provided for. Upon the 
Boundary €treet area new dwellings will be provided for 4700 persons, 
the number displaced being 5719. 

The new »5uildings are classed under two heads: self-contained 
dwellings ani associated dwellings. The tenements are arranged in 
blocks mostly five stories in height, each block facing one of the new 
streets and having in rear an ample yard space or playground. In 
the self-con-ained dwellings, each tenement has its own entrance door 
leading d:irec'ly from a wide passage, or from the landing of the stair- 
case, and is complete in itself, having living and sleeping accommoda- 
tion, scullezy, water-closet, and all necessary conveniences for its 
exclusive use. The associated dwellings are arranged in groups of 
tenements, 2ctered from a common passage or corridor, one staircase 
thus serving a greater number of tenements than in the case of the 
"gelfcontamsd." They have common sculleries to serve several 
families on each floor, usually arranged, along with the water-closets, 
on the opposi-e side of the passage from the tenements. 

The tenements consist of one room, two rooms, three rooms, four 
rooms and £v» rooms, respectively. Of these, the one-room dwellings 
are very few, and, except where they can be provided very conven- 
iently, are noz provided at all. The chief demand is for tenements of 
two and th-ee rooms, which families of four and six persons can 
inhabit. It is required by the London Building Act 1894 that all 
habitable rootus shall be eight feet six inches in height, and the 
council, by -egulations of its own, has decided that the family living 
room shall zeve a floor measurement of at least 144 superficial feet, 
clear of all 3re-places and other solid obstructions, and that the bed- 
rooms shall measure at least ninety-six superficial feet. It is, 
however, ccusidered advisable for every tenement to have at least 
one bedroom of not less than 120 feet superficial area. In the single- 
room tenem2tts, the area of the room is 180 square feet. The stairs 
and landing: are at least three feet six inches wide. The sculleries in 
the self-con-ained dwellings are attached to the living rooms, and 
every water-cioset is aerially disconnected from the rooms. Small 
larders are provided in many of the tenements. 

Every ten2nent is fitted with a cooking range, two feet six inches 
wide. Particular attention has been paid to this, so as to obtain the 
most suitable range for the class of tenant provided for, and it has 
been found -tat a self-setting range, with the oven at the side of the 
fire, is best; tke fire is not deep, and is easily convertible into open or 
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close, 2 large open fire being necessary during inclement weather, 
and much appreciated by the tenauts, the close fire being necessary 
for cooking purposes. A ventilated food cupboard is fixed in every 
tenement which has not a larder, and there are also provided: a coal 
cupboard or box, dresser, shelves, cupboard for plates, etc., and about 
half a dozen coat hooks, which are fixed to a rail on the wall. Every 
tenement is fitted with gas, which is delivered through a prepayment, 
penny-in-the-slot, automatic meter. A pendant is provided in each 
living room, and a bracket in each bedroom. Connections are also 
provided for cooking rings or stoves in suitable positions in living 
rooms or sculleries. The water-closets are separated from the rooms, 
and great care is taken to make the drainage practically perfect. 
The closets are of a type called wash-down, and are solidly set in con- 
crete. They are flushed with two gallons of water. All the soil pipes 
are taken outside the buildings, and are thoroughly ventilated. The 
underground pipes are laid in straight runs from point to point, and 
each rcom is governed by a manhole, The waste pipes from scullery 
sinks and baths are similarly treated. The soil, waste, and rain-water 
pipes all discharge into one combined underground system. Baths 
with hot and cold water are provided in the associated dwellings on 
each landing, one bath serving several tenements. Suitable recep- 
tacles for dust and dry refuse are provided to each tenement, and 
arrangements are made for the removal of the dust at frequent inter- 
vals, twice a week being the usual rule. 

The Council, holding as it does a strong opinion that the washing 
and drying of clothes should not be done in the tenements them- 
selves, has erected a steam laundry in a central position for the use 
of the tenants of the whole of the dwellings on the area. In addition 
to the apparatus for washing and drying clothes, which is of the most 
approved type, baths, and reading and recreation rooms are provided 
in the laundry buildings. 

With regard to the cost of the dwellings it is the intention of the 
Council to provide these dwellings if possible at such rates as the 
persons who have been displaced from the unwholesome dwellings 
could afford to pay. It is the rule of the Council that in connection 
with ary specified housing scheme or area the rents charged for the 
dwellings shall not exceed those ruling in the neighborhood. The 
rents receivable must be sufficient to pay all outgoings of every kind, 
together with interest at three per cént (three per cent being the rate 
at which the Council can borrow the necessary money) on the total 
outlay on dwellings and land, and to provide a sinking fund to redeem 
the total outlay by a cumulative annuity at a certain rate of interest 
within a given period; so that at the end of that period tlie total 
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outlay incurred shall be repaid. The average cost of the Council's 
tenement Cwellings is about £62 per room, reckoning sculleries as 
rooms. 

In consequence of the changed conditions following the reconstruc- 
tion of suck & large area, it is found difficult to let the dwellings to the 
class of persons who have been displaced. In many cases the people 
have been so long accustomed to live in dirty rooms that they cannot 
be induced <o keep these rooms clean, nor do they desire to live in 
rooms of tuis class. In fact, they very rarely apply for these dwell- 
ings, and a3 many months must elapse between the time when they 
are turned out of the unwholesome dwellings and the time when the 
new dwellings are ready, they have generally succeeded in establish- 
ing themse ves in other houses of a description somewhat similar to 
those they aave lived in. The new dwellings are, however, always let 
to persons cf the working class, and it is hoped that, in course of time, 
they will ceuse a marked improvement in the kind of accommodation 
provided for that class, 


Aberdeen.—Municipal lodging-houses have become so common in 
the Hnglisk and Scotch cities that the erection of a new and large 
establishment in Aberdeen attracts but little attention, In Glasgow the 
municipal icdging-houses are gradually supplanting all private insti- 
tutions. Tae possibility of combining cleanliness, sanitary surround- 
ings and comfort with low charges has been fully demonstrated. In 
the new brilding, which the town of Aberdeen is constructing, there 
is to be accommodations for about 250 lodgers, As in all the other 
municipal ledging-houses, a library, recreation room, facilities for 
cooking, washing and bath will be provided free of charge. The pos- 
sibility of counteracting the temptations of the saloon by means of 
such estabRshments has been shown in London and Glasgow. Hot 
water and ell cooking utensils are provided; a large cooking-stove is 
kept in operation day and night. For a few cents a meal, wholesome 
and nutritious, may be prepared. With all such conveniences pro- 
vided free of charge, the municipal lodging-honses have nevertheless 
proven successful and remunerative, from 3 to 5 per cent being the 
average retarn on the investment. 
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Paris Municipal Pawn Shops.*—With increased facilities during 
the past year, the Mont-de-Piété plays a more important part than 
ever in the lives of the poorer people of Paris. The directors of the 
society desired to extend their storage facilities so as to be able to 
take in furniture and articles requiring large space, but the funds 
this year did not permit of it. Some of the bureaus were opened on 
Sunday with good results. The report of the year’s business shows 
that the various bureaus of the institution contain 1,735,380 articles, 
representing a value of about forty-six and a half million francs at the 
beginning of the year. New pledges were issued during the year to 
the number of 1,142,801, representing a value of over twenty-seven 
million francs, and the stock at the end of the year showed that the 
total number of articles had decreased by about 100,000, which still 
represented a value of about forty-five and a half million francs The 
average loan was about five dollars. Loans of under four dollars, no 
matter how long the goods are in pawn, result, the establishment 
claims, in a loss to the concern. 

The number of unredeemed pledges sold was 114,733, which brought 
762,499 francs, a little over half of which sum went to the pledge- 
brokers, The pledge-brokers advance loans upon tickets. The growth 
of this business is affecting legitimate pawnbroking. There are no 
fewer than 700 pledge-brokers in Paris who lend money upon tickets, 
charging 10 per cent per month, or buying the tickets and obtaining 
the profit on the articles when they are sold. "This system flonrishes 
particularly in connection with personal effects, as it is the custom of 
the official valuers at the Mont-de-Piété to under-value such articles. 
The valuers are a distinct service in connection with the institution, 
and as they have to make up deficiencies if they over-value, they are 
careful not to do so, During the year 200,300 articles which were 
sold had been under-valued, and most of them brought twice as much 
a8 the amount of the loan advanced, and some of them brought five 
times as much. If the borrowers have kept the ticket themselves, 
they receive the difference which the articles bring at the sale after a 
small charge has been deducted; but if they have parted with the 
ticket to a pledge-broker, he receives the profit. 


* A résumé of the report of M. Edmond Duval, Director of the Paris Mont-de- 
Piété, published in London, September 24, 1896. 
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While loars on personal effects show a diminution compared with 
the previous year, which has reduced the profit of the establishment 
from 298,237 francs to 55,343, the branch of the business which deals 
in securities s ina hopeful condition. Several years ago the Mont-de- 
Piété introdaced the system of advancing money on bonds, shares, 
and other securities, and at the end of last year it had 24,517 securities 
in its hands, upon which it had advanced 5,846,665 francs, The valne 
of these sectrities at the end of the year was 8,792,320 francs, which 
shows that tke institution leaves a considerable margin for a falling 
market. Ducing the year over 49,767 loans and renewals were granted, 
representing over 13,000,000 francs. Although the full value of the 
securities is not advanced, there is no loss in consequence to the 
owner. The securities sold by auction brought nearly two and a half 
million francs, of which 800,000 was p/us value over and above the 
amount of leans. Theowners of the stocks receive this surplus value 
just as if their shares had been sold through a stock broker. In fact, 
the great majority of the sales were undertaken at therequest of the 
borrowers, before the expiration of the period for which the loan had 
been grantec. Only 474 articles were sold as unredeemed pledges, 
representing a sum of 192,699 francs. These were not sold until 
after the owrers had received repeated notices giving them the fullest 
opportunity either to redeem or to renew them. ‘The securities upon 
which the loans were advanced consisted of French rentes, Tunisian 
bonds, municipal stock, railway companies and bauk shares. Munici- 
pal stock anc shares of the Crédit Foncier were in the majority. The 
borrowers numbered 28,343, and were drawn from the following classes: 
Employes (im which is not included manual workers), 8403; mer- 
chants, manafacturers, 7904; workmen, 7071; rentiers, or persons 
living on the-r means, 3058; mechanical class, 2075: farmers, 42; from 
which it will beseen that the Mont-de-Piété is patronized by all classes 
of the community. 


College Settlements.—The Seventh Annual Report of the College 
Settlements’ Association, for the year ending October 1, 1896, has been 
distributed. ‘This is a general association, with headquarters in New 
York, and a targe membership extending over all parts of the country. 
Its purpose is to extend a general supervision over the particular set- 
tlements in its care, to assist in their support and, in general, to pre- 
sent the cane to the graduates of women’s colleges in all parts of the 
country. Tte financial statement of the association for the past year 
indicates tha- it has raised over $6500 from membership fees and dona- 
tions. Of this fund $562 was used for printing and for general expen- 
ses; the balence was expended in support of the Rivington Street 
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Settlement in New York, the Denison House in Boston, and the 
Philadelphia Settlement. About two-thirds of the expenses of the 
New York Settlement are paid from these general funds, the annual 
appropriation being $3280. The annual appropriation to the Boston 
Settlement is $800, but this year $1050 was given. The annual appro- 
priation to the Philadelphia Settlement is $650, bnt an additional $250 
was given in this case also, The report of the Electoral Board of the 
Central Association, as well as the reports from the head-workers of 
the three settlements already referred to, are contained in this pam- 
phlet, which may be obtained on application to Miss Caroline L. 
Williamson, Secretary, 3230 Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 

Accompanying the annual report this year there was sent to mem- 
bers of the association also a copy of a report on certain questions 
drawn up by present residents in the College Settlements and sub- 
mitted to past residents. This special report is suggestive of the work 
that is actually being done and of the objects which Settlement 
workers have in view. This report was also printed by the Church 
Social Union in the September number of its publications. Forty-two 
answers were received from the eighty-three sets of questions sent out. 
Among questions asked were the following: 

1i. What order of settlement work do you consider most valuable: 
personal, social, unorganized work, club work, educational work, or 
civic work? The answers indicated that higher value was attached to 
unorganized efforts, and to personal work suited to particular 
localities. 

2. Is the amount of work done commensurate with the energy 
expended? The majority answered '* Yes.” 

3. Is life in a settlement a deprivation? Ina majority of cases the 
answer was '' No." 

4. Has the experience gained in the settlement been put to any use 
at home? The majority answer '* Yes,” and cite illustrations of how the 
settlement spirit and methods have been applied in various places 
where no settlements exist. 

5. How far have you found it possible to make permanent friends 
among settlement neighbors? 

6. Do you feel encouraged with regard to the possibility of doing 
away with class distinctions? Great diversity of answers. 

7. Do you think that any of the young people coming to a settle- 
ment are stirred to undesirable discontent by their contact with the 
house? This question refers to the inhabitants of a settlement neigh- 
borhood, and the answers are unanimously '* No.” 

8. Does poverty seem to you a greater or less evil since you have 
lived among poor people? To what type of poverty do you refer? 
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9. Do yor. -hink it possible for working people to attain hygienic 
living under present tenement-house conditions ? 

10. Do yo. consider that the more general practice of thrift would 
materially affect the welfare of the working classes? , 

11. What Coes your observation lead you to consider as the usual 
cause of dis-ress among the poor? 

12. What reforms or changes have you come to feel are (a) most 
urgent? (&) Most practicable? (c) Where would you begin t 

These las- Tour questions called forth a mass of widely differing 
answers of ttle practical utility. The whole report deals with ques- 
tions of opiricn merely, and is useful only in so fer as it will indicate to 
the studente o£ the movement the mental attitude of the actual workers. 


Kingsley House Association, Pittsburgh.—This is one of the 
Social Settlements not in the College Settlements’ Association, and it 
is of particalar interest in that its work reflects the conditions in a 
smaller city. Mr. Robert D. McGonnigle, President of the Association, 
has just issued the third annual report, which may be obtained on 
application to him at 1709 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh. Considerable 
stress is laid apon the work of the various boys’ and girls’ clubs, and 
on classes, cizcy government, social science, industrial training, etc. 


Insurance Against. Non-Employment in Switzerland.—Having 
dealt with msurance for the unemployed in Cologne in the November 
ANNALS, we may add a résumé of the more important experiments 
in Switzerland prepared from material in, Dr. Georg Schanz’s recent 
book,* and Circular No. 2, Series B, of the ‘‘ Musée Social," dated 
August 31, 1396. Insurance for the unemployed has attracted more 
attention ir Switzerland than elsewhere. In Canton Berne an official 
labor burem and registry to which those cut of work resorted existed 
as early aa 1889. The winter of 1892-93 was a severe one for the 
workers in al trades, and the labor unions were hard pressed to meet 
the demands made upon their funds by those who were involuntarily 
out of work The mayor of the city had appointed a commission, 
which reccrmended to the city council to subsidize certain labor 
organizaticus to the extent of 5000 francs in order to enable them to 
carry out & scheme of voluntary insurance. The city department of 
charities male a similar recommendation, and the council on January 
13, 1893, finally passed a measure placing the control of insurance funds 
in the hane of a commission of nine members, two of them elected 
by the unior of labor organizations. No compulsion was to be exer- 
cised, and &ny citizen of Switzerland, resident in Berne, was eligible 

©" Zur Frage der Arbeitslosen- Versickerung,” By Dr. Georg Schanz. Pp. 384. 
Bamberg, 1&< 
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‘to membership. Dues were fixed at forty centimes per month. A 
member must have paid dues for at least six months in order to be 
eligible to benefit fees, The aid given amounted to one franc per day 
for single men and one franc, fifty centimes for workingmen with 
families, Assistance could be obtained only in the months of Decem- 
ber, January and February, and never for a longer period than two 
months. No allowance was made for the first week out of work, and 
nothing was paid in case the member was out of work on account of 
a strike or because he was responsible or refused work offered to 
him. Work for those unemployed was found as soon as possible 
through the medium of the city labor registry, The record for two 
years under this system has been as follows: From April 1, 1893, 
to March 31, 1894, 404 members were admitted, fifty of whom failed 
to pay regularly their monthly dues. Of the 354 remaining, 216 
presented themselves for out of work benefits (118 in the month 
of December, ninety-two in January, and six in February). For 
fifty-one of these work was found, the remainder were helped with 
an average outlay per person of a little over forty-one francs, the least 
amount given being fifty centimes and the highest 105 francs. The 
treasurer’s account for the year 1893-94 shows receipts to the amount 
of 1125 francs from members’ fees, 949 francs contributions from 
employers, 1005 francs from donations, 4735 francs from the Canton of 
Berne, making a total of 7815 francs. Of this sum 6835 francs were 
expended in the daily allowance made to those out of work, 953 francs 
for administrative expenses, and the balance for heating and caring 
for room (rent was free). The showing for the next year, 1894-95, 
is as follows: Number of members admitted 390, or fourteen less 
than the year preceding; 226 applied for out of work benefits, only 
seven of whom found work during the firet week. Benefits aver- 
aged forty-five francs, the highest amount being 108. The total 
resources amounted to 1366 francs from members’ fees, 1703 francs 
from er1ployers, 2970 from donations, 5000 from the Canton of Berne, 
and 616 from other sources, Administrative expenses were diminished 
by over 300 francs, The Berne experiment was tried for two years, in 
accordance with the statute of January 13, 1893. It was not a greatsuc- 
cess; as it applied to too few workmen. A new ordinance was passed to 
go into effect April 1, 1895, which authorized the payment of the fixed 
sum of 5000 francs, which might be raised to 7000 francs under cer- 
tain circumstances, on the part of the city. The members’ monthly 
fees were raised to fifty centimes, and the benefits paid were increased 
to one and one-half francs per day to workmen without families, and 
two francs to those with families. The figures are not yet published 
from which we can judge the results of this change. 
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The Cantor of St. Gall tried a more far-reaching experiment. A 
law of Mar 19, 1894, authorized the communes in the canton to 
establish municipal funds for assisting the unemployed and to make 
insurance cbigatory fora determinate or indeterminate period of 
time to be decided by a majority of the municipal electors. Several 
communes wre authorized to unite for this purpose if they saw fit. 
Every workiran whose daily wages do not exceed five francs must 
join an insarance fund. Other workmen may be declared eligible 
or may be compelled to join, according as the several communes 
shall decide. This provision applies to women also. Persons who 
fall in the obligatory class, may remain in private associations, if 
they choose, provided they offer equal facilities and benefits, Mem- 
bers pay thity centimes per week; employers are not obliged to 
contribute t5 the funds, but the communes had to contribute a sum 
annually nct exceeding two francs for every person insured. A mem- 
ber was enided to benefit fees if he had paid dues for at least six 
months, and had been out of work at least five days, provided he 
did not refuse work offered to him. Benefit fees amounted to one 
franc per da- as a minimum and could not be given for longer than 
sixty days in any one year. A fund of this kind was established in the 
city of St. Gal by decision of the electors, June 23, 1895. The fees were 
fixed at fifteen centimes per week for those who earned three francs 
or less per day; and twenty centimes for those who earned from three 
to four franze per day, and thirty centimes for those who earned from 
four to five francs, Persons received no benefits who were out of 
work becats2 of their own fault, or those who left work to take part 
iu a strike or those who refused work assigned to them by the regis- 
try bureau o^ the city; those out of work because of sickness or acci- 
dent are aiso entitled to no benefits from this fund, because they 
should receive benefits from special funds for these purposes. The 
benefits were fixed at one franc, eighty centimes per day for those 
whose wages were from two to three francs; two francs, ten centimes 
for those -vhose wages were from three to four francs, and two 
francs, forty centimes for those who receive from four to five 
francs wages. Periods of indemnity were limited to sixty days 
per year. :be funds were administered by a commission of nine 
members, :vo elected by the municipal authorities and seven by 
the workirea insured. Three thousand members were enrolled, 
of whom twenty per cent belonged in the first class of wage-earners, 
sixty per cent in the second class, and twenty per cent in the 
third class earning from four to five francs per day. The report 
of the restlts of the first year's experiment to June 30, 1896, is not 
yet at hanc. , 
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The city of Basle has under consideration an obligatory insurance 
law somewhat similar to that of the Canton of St. Gall, but worked 
ont in far greater detail. It proposes to extend the obligatory prin- 
ciple to all Swiss born or foreign workmen employed iu industries 
now subject to the Federal Factory Law and to those who work as 
masons or bricklayers. Obligatory insurance is to commence at the 
age of fourteen years, but does not apply to those who have an annual 
salary of over two thousand francs, nor to apprentices under eighteen 
years of age, who receive less than two hundred francs annually. It 
is proposed to divide workmen into two groups, first, those who work 
in factories, and second, masons and bricklayers. Each of these 
groups is to be sub-divided into three classes; first, consisting of those 
who earn fifteen francs or less per week; second, those who earn from 
fifteen to twenty-four francs per week; third, those who earn more 
than twenty-four francs per week. The dues of members vary from 
twenty centimes per week for the first sub-division of the first group 
to sixty centimes per week for the third sub-division of the second 
group, the maximum fees amounting to two and a half per cent of 
the wages. The employers contribute ten centimes per week for each 
person insured in the first group, and twenty centimes per week for 
the second group. The city is responsible for the expenses of admin- 
istration, and in addition, contributes the sum of 25,000 francs per 
year. It is interesting to note the five conditions under which mem- 
bers lose all rights to indemnity in cases of non-employment; first, 
when they are out of work because of a dispute with their employer 
on the subject of wages; second, when they voluntarily leave their 
place; third, when they have been discharged by their employer for 
any violation of federal laws regulating employment; fourth, when 
non-employment is caused by sickness or accident; fifth, when work 
Offered is refused. Benefit fees vary from eighty centimes to two 
francs per day, graded with minute exactness according to the several 
Classes, 
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Francis A. Walker had just reached his majority when the 
war brox2 out. He immediately left his law books to take 
part in the great struggle. In the field he showed at once 
the qualities of an admirable soldier. Promotion followed 
rapidly and when the war closed it found him with the brevet 
rank of a brigadier-general. 

He was a noble specimen of the citizen soldiers who 
shed so much lustre upon that eventful struggle. He per- 
formed his duty manfully, he earned an enviable place in 
the esteem and affection of his fellow officers, he returned 
from tke field, and devoted himself with equal ardor and 
with ecual distinction to the arts of peace. Apart from a 
certain decision of manner, a habit of dropping a subject 
comple-ely when a decision had been reached, those who 
knew Lim in after life might have looked almost in vain for 
any traces of his former military career. Indeed, had it not 
been foz the title which persistently clung to him, as it seemed, 
against his wish, many would never have surmised that the 
man of science or the man of affairs had won renown upon 
the field of battle. In an intercourse, extending over several 
years, the writer has frequently noted with some surprise, 
how little that splendid service in the army entered into his 
daily Lf and conversation. At rare intervals there was a 
brief reminiscence of those events—a few words of cordial 
and kindly appreciation of his fellow officers, and especially 
of his revered chief, General Hancock, upon whose staff 
Walker served as adjutant-general. But this was all. It 
was ouly with extreme reluctance that he could be drawn to 
speak of his own experiences. We of a generation to whom 
the war is history, and not even a memory, must perforce 
know of these things only by hearsay. But the testimony 
of these who knew General Walker in the field is singularly 
in accord with our personal reminiscences. They too speak 
of his habitual modesty, but they add glowing testimonies 
of his -nilitary genius. Bravery united with a keen intelli- 
gence to make him an excellent soldier. His fellow officers 
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relate many instances of his bravery and courage. Of his 
intelligeace and understanding of military affairs, his unsur- 
passed military history, “Ihe History of the Second Army 
Corps’’ brings evidence which all can comprehend. 

At the close of the war he taught school for a time, and 
was a writer on the Springfield Republican but was soon 
called into the government service. Here he occupied the 
posts of Chief of the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury 
Department, Superintendent of the Ninth (1870) Census, 
and for a brief period Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
Ten years later he was Superintendent of the Tenth 
(1880) Census. His name will ever be associated with 
the extension and improvement of the statistical service . 
of the United States Government. From small beginnings 
the United States Census had grown to be a vast under- 
taking. It had outgrown in 1870 the antiquated machinery 
which operating through the United States Marshals, 
officials engrossed by other duties, had been provided for it. 
It was General Walker's desire not only to improve the 
quality of the census, but to make it a complete record of 
the social and economic condition of the people. ‘To this 
end he strove earnestly, but Congress refused its aid. He 
was therefore constrained to take the census of 1870 under 
an act which he knew to be highly defective, yet his talent 
as a statistician could not be suppressed. ‘The four volumes 
of the Ninth Census are a distinct advance over their pre- 
decessors. In orderly arrangement and effective analysis 
they reveal a mind skilled in the use of statistical data. 

The Tenth Census was peculiarly Walker’s creation. 
For though he resigned his office in 1881, and left the com- 
pletion of the work to others, it was he who laid the plans 
of the enumeration, and conducted it through its early 
stages. Congress had listened to his plans and passed an act 
which extended the scope of the census and reorganized its 
machinery. Thus equipped he made the census the most 
exhaustive statistical inquiry which had ever been under- 
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take by any government. Its twenty-four volumes are a 
vast mine of information from which may be drawn precious 
materials for the study of our social and economic condi- 
tions. 

From 1873 to 1889, Dr. Walker was professor of political 
economy at the Sheffield Scientific School of Yale Univer- 
sity, and it is to this period that we owe some of his most 
important works. When in 1881 he returned to academic 
life it was no longer as a teacher, but as president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. He found it poorly 
equipped and struggling for existence. His administration 
leaves it in the foremost rank of technical schools. If at 
this time he left the class-room it was only to find a larger 
audience in the public. His contributions to economic 
science did not cease, but he worked chiefly through the 
printing press and the various societies devoted to economic 
research. For many years he was president of the American 
Economic Ássociation, and he did more than any one else to 
direct its labors in fruitful fields. ‘Till the day of his death 
he was president of the American Statistical Association, 
whose labors have been more modest, but not less helpful, to 
the smaller body of students who have devoted themselves 
especially to this field of research. Indeed, on the last day 
of the old year, he made the opening address at the session 
of the Washington branch of that organization, an address 
marked by lucid statement and vigorous thought. 

It would be tedious to recite the names of learned societies 
at home and abroad which have delighted to do him honor, 
or to name the universities which have heaped honorary 
degrees upon him. It would furnish but another evidence 
of the universal recognition of his worth and services. 

His services to economic science in America are not con- 
tested. He gave new life to the study of economics. He 
interpreted the maxims of economic science in the language 

_ of to-day. In his hands economics became a real thing, no 
longer a disregarded adjunct of moral philosophy. "These 
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services will long be gratefully remembered. It must be left 
to others to make a complete statement of them. 

After his services have been narrated, those who knew 
Dr. Walker personally must still feel that much is yet 
unsajd. In their recollections, the charm of a delightful 
personality stands out as vividly as the clear judgment, 
the sound common sense, the terse and vigorous sentences 
which marked his conversation. Always open-hearted and 
approachable, his kindly manner left an ineffaceable impres- 
‘sion upon younger men, who found at once stimulus and 
encouragement in their intercourse with him. It was this 
generous consideration for others which with his natural 
dignity made him an ideal presiding officer. It was this 
cultured affability which won for him innumerable friends 
who unite in praising the man as well as his works. His 
friends are to be found in all walks of life, for not only did 
> the varied activities of President Walker bring him into 
relations with many men, but the lively human sympathies 
of his nature at once found a point of contact with alf. For 
while a teacher and aman of science, he never became one 
whit less a man of the world, actively interested in human- 
ity’s daily concerns. Indeed his studies were intensely 
practical, an outcome of the living problems of the world 
about him. 

With Dr. Walker the most prominent figure among 
American economic teachers has passed away. He has 
indeed built for himself the most fitting monument to his 
memory. For he has left behind him a noble series of 
works in which a vigorous and easy style, a clear intelli- 
gence and a strong humanity will continue to do him honor. 
Other memorials will be erected to his name which will not 
beforgotten. In these lines it has been our wish to express 
briefly our profound esteem for this distinguished scholar, 
and our sense ofloss in his death, which will be keenly felt 
by our Academy. 


R. P. F. 
January, 1897. 
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THE CONCENTRATION OF INDUSTRY, AND 
MACHINERY IN THE UNITED STATES.* 


Large industries in Ámerica show a strong tendency to 
concentration. The fact is one of familiar observation, 
while innumerable and incontestable proofs are to be found 
in statistics. The multiplication of the number and power 
of machines, the improvement of the means of transporta- 
tion, the growth of capital are the three principal causes of 
this evolution. They are well known and need not be 
insisted upon. 

I propose in this paper to direct attention to the part 
which the spirit of invention and the characteristics of the 
laboring classes have taken in this development, and to 
consider the attitude of the laboring classes and of the en- 
trepreneur to the problems which this transformation has 
called forth. "The inventive genius and the enterprising 
spirit of Americans are among the causes of the great 
development of machinery. A few years ago, Mr. Jacob 
Schoenhof said in his interesting volume upon '"The Econ- 
omy of High Wages,” t 

“If one has made it an object to examine the tools and other anto- 
matic machinery and the working methods in the metal and machine 
industries of this country and has made parallel observations in 
Europe, he can hardly help speaking with admiration of the genius 
of our people, who, impelled by causes already discussed, have worked 
from the most dificult beginnings into fields never trodden before, 
where a tariff could hinder, but could never help.” 

There is no country where, in spite of the system of pre- 
liminary examination, more patents are applied for and 
granted than in the United States. In 1890 there were 41,048 

*This paper is an extract from one of the chapters of my work, "L'ouvrrer 


americain,” now in press. 
TP. 224. 
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applications and 26,292 inventions.* In the same year there 
were 7634 in France. From 1837 to 1895 there have been 
950,855 applications for patents and 543,956 patents granted. 
Carriages, wagons, stoves, furnaces, reapers, lamps, and 
shoes have been the principal subjects of these inventions. 

Patents do not always represent inventions peculiar to 
the United States, since many are imported. Americans 
are prompt to seize every novelty and like to believe that it 
is their own. The system of preliminary examination 
Seems to give them greater security than the French 
system. ‘They are none the less authors of many beautiful 
inventions, particularly in machinery and in electricity, 
where they properly are considered masters. They are also 
very prompt to take out a patent for the slightest appliance, 
if it is only to have it bought by others. f 

The desire to diminish human effort by mechanical pro- 
cesses is shown in smallas in large things. In the large 
dwellings and factories of recent construction, the elevator 
replaces the stairway; most merchants and many private 
persons conduct their correspondence by machinery. The 
use of the telephone is much more general than in France. 

Two minor matters showed me at once on my arrival 
in New Vork, how widespread was the desire to save labor. 
I saw the tracks of a street railway being sanded. The 
wagon for this purpose contained, besides a driver, only 
one workman who held a lever, opening and closing a 


* The number has doubled in twenty years as seen by the following table: 
PATENTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 
Applications Patents 


Year. for Patents, Granted, 
13850. 5... zo v ur na 2193... . eee n n n 993 
1860 4 vu om rr wt esis A653. V o EU oo 4,084 
1970 ... 56 5 ele le wee 1971... we "e" "e n 13,333 
13855... we ee . MGB we e eoe o 14,837 
1880... V $ v aix vec A $3013. 4. 5 view r9 13,947 
1885 ok 2.272 4 9 aw eo 35217. . « «v». s 24,233 
1800... 4 4 4 woes or leon eo. |. 59 voe oo mnis 26,292 
3804 . eu o oy RR 38439... 2.2.2 ee 20,867 


+See Atkinson, Tenth Census. Report on Cotton Manufactures, p. 10, 
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vent through which the sand flowed like water through a 
watering-pot. On the elevated railroad trains, where the 
stops are very brief, I observed that the brakeman held a 
lever which opened and closed the gates automatically. I 
was recently at Berne with an American, the inventor of an 
ingenious machine for the analytical tabulation of statistical 
bulletins. He was looking at a large wheel, which was 
turned by four men, like squirrels in a cage, for raising the 
material used in the erection of'a large building, and could 
not conceal his astonishment. He was sorry he did not 
have a camera, ‘‘for,’’ he said, ‘‘in America they would not 
believe me if I told them of it." 

‘The American nation has great confidence in its inventive 
geuius as well as in the superiority of its civilization. 
L’ Économiste Français * some time ago reproduced a passage 
from a mining journal of Montana, which, endeavoring to 
prove that the United States could adopt the free coinage of 
silver without the co-operation of Europe, said, “we are the 
first nation of the world. It is to our inventive genius that 
the world owes its steamboats, telegraphs and telephones. 
Without us Europe would return to the barbarism of the 
Middle Ages." This sentiment, which attests the national 
pride rather than the erudition of the author, is found 
very often in print and in conversation; discreetly among 
those who have studied or visited the Old World, boast- 
fully in the mass of the people and in the newspapers, 
especially those of the far West. I remember having seen 
at the Exposition at Philadelphia in 1876, a picture in six- 
teen sections representing episodes in the history of civil- 
ization: in the first compartments, man terrified by the 
lightning, by a religious superstition, by feudal tyranny, 
and by the Inquisition; that was the part of the Old World; 
in the last, Franklin and his kite and Professor Henry of 
Washington constructing a telegraph apparatus (nothing, 
by the bye, for Ampére), this was the part of the New World. 

*Issue of October 12, 1895. n 
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Success intoxicates, and this young nation has grown so 
much within a century that it is excusable in thinking that 
nothing equals its greatness. 

'The inventive genius of the American is perhaps a native 
gift, but it has been unquestionably stimulated by the high 
rate of wages. For, the entrepreneur seeks to economize 
human labor the more it costs him. On the other hand, 
when machinery gives greater productive force to the 
Iaborer it is possible to pay him more. An addition of one 
franc divided among one hundred units of product, only 
increases the price of the unit one centime. Distributed 
among ten units, it would increase the price by ten centimes. 
If one offered to a mantifacturer a machine costing 50,000 
francs, which replaced four laborers, but which he must 
amortize in ten years, the manufacturer,.in a country where 
the wages were 2000 francs annually, would not hesitate to 
buy it, because it would give him a saving of 3000 francs, 
while the manufacturer in a country where wages were 1000 
francs * would not take it because it would cause him a loss 
of 1000 francs a year. 

There can be no doubt that the machine has rendered 
production more rapid and more abundant. 'To demonstrate 
the advantage of the division of labor, Adam Smith took as 
an example a small pin factory, and calculated that while 
a single laborer working alone without machinery, could 
hardly make twenty in a day, ten laborers, each having a 
special occupation and combining their labors, manufactured 
more than 48,000 daily. Mr. Schoenhof, reverting to this 
illustration, has shown, in a factory of Massachusetts, where 
seventy machines in operation were tended by three labo- 
rers, a machinist and a boy, a production of 25,000 pack- 
ages containing 7,500,000 pins, inserted in papers and ready 

* The electrical tabulating machine of Mr Hollerith was employed with economy 
and success for the Eleventh Census at Washington, where clerks received $2 
and $2.50 per day. At Vienna and at Rome, where wages are much less, the 


experiments made were by no means so conclusive in regard to the economy 
realized. . 
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for sale. One hundred years ago one boasted of making 
4800 pins per person; to-day we make 1,500,000. * 

The manufacture of nails, which has a certain analogy 
with that of pins, may be considered in detail At the 
opening of the century they were already made in part by 
machinery, the Perkins machine having been invented in 
1790 and patented in 1795. The laborer set the machine in 
motion with a foot and one hand, while he held with the 
other a rod of iron. It produced 200,000 nails a day, but 
a second operation was necessary for the head. In 180r, 
twenty-three patents for nail-making had already been 
granted in the United States. In 1835, there were many 
more, since mechanical nail-making had been developed 
and was pushing hand-made nails to the wall. 'The Per- 
kins machine has been abandoned, because it produced too 
dearly. ‘The same was true of the Ordione machine, which 
was succeeded by the Mellville-Otis machine which, in 
1879, had yielded to the Reed machine. 

But another machine, making nails from wire instead of 
rods, had made its appearance in 1851. However, the wire 
nail thus produced did not succeed until after the introduc- 
tion of the three German machines in 1871, and did not 
compete with the cut nails until after 1882. In that year 
also the Bessemer steel began to compete with iron in the 
manufacture. To-day a laborer, instead of laboriously 
turning the machine himself, oversees eight machines 
without fatigue. t 

In 1886, steel formed five per cent of the production; 
to-day it constitutes nearly the entire amount and the 


*“ The Economy of High Wages,” p. 99. 

+Some figures taken from the publications of the American Iron and Steel Asso- 
ciation, show the progress and revolution which these inventions have accom- 
plished. The production per kegs of one hundred pounds each, was 


Year, Cut nails. Wire nails, Total. 
W566... ee eee 1,824,000 ui SE 1,824,000 
3873 4... e s 4,024,000 "T 4,024,000 
bi. .. .. 8,160,000 600,000 8,760,000 
180... .. es 5,641,000 $136,000 8,777,000 
183... 4... 3,048,000 5,042,000 8,099,000 
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quality has improved. If in the last ten years the produc- 
tion has not increased, the price has continued to fall. 
This fall appears to be enormous if we go back to the period 
of the Perkins machine. In fact, in 1818, & pound of nails 
cost from 18 to 37 cents;* in 1872, 534 cents, and 1893, 2 
cents. t 

Mr. Carroll D. Wright furnishes numerous proofs of the 
productivity of machines. In an agricultural implement 
factory in the West, 600 laborers produce as much as 2145 
before the present machinery. In a gun factory, one man 
used to make the pieces of one gun a day, and now three 
men make the parts of 130 guns. Machines save 80 per 
cent of the labor in the manufacture of women's shoes; 66 
per cent in the making of men's shoes, Furthermore, with 
the McKay machine, a laborer can finish 300 pairs of shoes 
where he formerly could make five at hand-work. A few 
years ago, a manufacturer made 500 dozen brooms per week, 
with seventeen good laborers; he now makes 1200 with 
nine laborers. A cotton weaver, with the handloom, used 
sixty to eighty threads a minute; the power-loom uses 180; 
while the laborer tends from two to ten looms, according to 
the nature of the product. 
. Mr. Schoenhof, who also gives many proofs of the pro- 
ductivity of machines, compares the nailmaker of the black 
country of England, who earns 2s. in fourteen hours, and 
the nailmaker of Pittsburg, who earns $5 in ten hours. 

‘The English nailer,’’ he says, ‘‘earns from Ios. to 125. a week: 
If helped" by a lad the combined earnings do not exceed 16s., of 
which he must spend 2s. for fuel. The American, who manages 
three machines, earns with his $5 a day, $30 a week, his apprentice $9; 
but they produce 234 tons as compared with the 200 pounds that the 


Englishman produces, a twentyfold product for tenfold wages; thus 
the price of a thousand nails is only half as great in America.''] 


* Swank, “Iron in All Ages," p. 449. 

TA keg (100 Ibs.) cost $5.49 in Chicago in 1872, $3.15 in 1887 and $1.49 in 1893. 
Annual Statistical Report American Iron and Steel Association. 

I" Industrial Hvolution of the United States,” Part IV. 

i" Economy of High Wages," pp. 226 and 398, 
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The Englishman does not produce nearly so cheaply as 
the alliance of intellectual and mechanical forces permits 
the American to do. 

To prove that high wages correspond to the low cost of 
production, Mr. Atkinson relates that a German steamship 
from Bremen, having suffered severe injuries, was dry- 
docked at New York for repairs. The owners, when they 
had received the first statement of charges, frightened by 
the price of a day's labor, sent orders to suspend all opera- 
tions. But the orders arriving too late, it was found, when 
the final account was made, that the total cost was less than 
it would have been at Bremen.* i 

‘The pay here is good, but the labor is hard,’’ said an 
Alsatian blacksmith employed in & large factory. I could 
verify nearly everywhere the truth of this remark, for I 
have seen such activity both in the small industry, where 
the tailors in the sweating-shops in New York worked with 
feverish rapidity, and in the great industry, where the 
butchers of the Armour packing house prepared 5800 hogs 
a day, where the cotton weavers tended as many as eight 
looms, or where the rolling-mill in Chicago turned out 
1000 tons of rails in a day. Everywhere the machine 
goes very rapidly, and it commands; the workman has to 
follow. An English manufacturer, having read in one of 
Mr. Schoenhof’s books that a silk spinner of New Jersey 
had renewed his machinery in order to obtain 7500 turns a 
minute, instead of 5000, told him that should he establish 
such machinery in his workshop all his workers would leave 
him. And, yet, in America, at the present time, the rapidity 
is from 10,000 to 13,000 turns. f 

Even where the machine only plays a secondary rôle it is 
customary to go quickly and to lose no time, a necessary 
result of competition. The employer will not tolerate an 
idle or listless laborer, who causes him loss. 


*'' Distribution of Products,” p. 61 
1'" Economy of High Wages," p. 39. 
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In the Senate inquiry of 1883, upon education and labor, 
a weaver of Fall River, who had been a member of the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature, and who was then secretary of the 
Weavers’ Union, said that he had worked seventeen years in 
England, and that conditions were much better than in 
America. ‘The manufacturers there were not so desirous as 
they are here of working their men like horses or slaves; 
they do not work with the extraordinary rapidity which is 
customary at Fall River. In England, one man manages a 
pair of looms with two assistants; one between the looms 
and the other behind. In America, the manufacturer, with 
one or two exceptions, will not hear of that, and whatever 
the number of spindles they do not wish that a man shall 
have more than one assistant. The spindle is turned more 
rapidly; the laborers have more to do and for each loom 
Fall River produces more. * 

In the same investigation, a tailor who had been succes- 
sively miner, farm hand, and tailor in England, and who 
was secretary of a union at New York, thought the miner 
better off in England than he was in America, where he was 
obliged to do much more work in a day. ''One can," he said, 
‘say the same of carpenters, bricklayers, and plasterers. For 
instance, a bricklayer sets in a day about 500 bricks more 
than at London, Liverpool or Glasgow. I have lived in 
these cities and I have studied the question. A bricklayer 
here does more and better than elsewhere. ‘The same is 
true of the carpenter and the cabinetmaker. In all the 
branches of industry, the men have to labor harder than in 
England, and their day islonger.’’ The last statement would 
no longer be exact in 1893. 

‘The superintendent for a large contractor and builder at 
St. Cloud, Minn., replied in an investigation by the Bureau 
of Labor, that workmen in the building trades who had served 
an apprenticeship in Europe, were slow in their work, even 
when they knew it well. On the other hand, a foreman stone- 

*“Tabor and Capital," 1885, VoL i, p. 631. 
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cutter stated that the best laborers were those who had learned 
the trade in Europe, especially in Scotland, because they com- 
menced their apprenticeship later and continued it longer. * 

Several French laborers, delegates to the Exposition at 
Chicago, have brought back from their trip the notion that 
the laborer has to work hard and that he cannot loaf or 
chatter,  ''In the machine-shops," said one of them, 
“there is no movement, no going from place to place on the 
part of workmen, each one remains at his post without the 
discipline’ being more severe than in France.” t 

A Frenchman, a former student of the School of Art and 
Trades of Aix, who had worked many years as a machinist 
in America, gave me his experience on this point: 

“The American workman,” he said, “is very conscientious, he 
does not leave his place to talk with his comrades, he is very active 
and he knows how to use the machine which he handles with intelli- 
gence and not with mere routine. Thus, when he makes the cog- 
wheels, it is not unusual for him to modify the pattern which is before 
him. In such a case he notifies his foreman, who usually approves it. 
He enjoys great liberty in regard to the carrying out of his work. If 
he has invented anything, the employer, as a rule, encourages him 
(I observed this myself in the box factory connected with the Armour 
packing house) and oftentimes buys the invention to take out a 
patent in his own name. Specialty is pushed very far and the same 
models are frequently used, which facilitates the little inventions of ` 
detail, because the attention of the intelligent workman is constantly 
fixed upon the same object.” 

The machine does not work like the hand. It has an 
infinite force and incomparably greater rapidity; it has 
even a regularity and a precision which the hand and 
eye rarely attain. But it always does the same thing, 
and has none of the spontaneity or delicacy of the human 
mind. It remains for me to cast up-the balance of advantage 
and disadvantageof the machine, and thus of American labor. 

For the production of rough work, of the ordinary objects 
of consumption, of sample pieces, it has great advantages, 


**“ Fourth Biennial Report of Bureau of Labor," Minnesota, 1893-94, p. 200. 
T "Rapports de la delegation ouvrière à Pexposttion de Chicago," p 418. 
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and in many cases to-day a recognized superiority. For 
production in great quantities and with great rapidity, 
American industry is probably better equipped to-day than 
any other in the world, and I would not attempt to contra- 
dict Mr. Schoenhof in his statement that the labor of his 
country is as cheap in all the important articles that relate 
to the necessities of life, to clothing and machinery, as the 
labor of any other nation;* although manufacturers con- 
tinued to repeat'that it would be impossible for them to 
struggle against foreign competition if they were not guar- 
anteed by a rampart of customs duties. 

Machinery does not give personal character, delicate 
finish, or the artistic stamp to its labors. That is the weak 
side of industry in the United States. A French officer, who 
examined particularly the firearms at the Chicago Exposi- 
tion, said: 

‘The Americans do everything well which is done by machine in 
large quantities; but the finish is lacking, particularly the hand 
finish which would cost too much; they have in some factories good 
steel because the ore is good, but in general the steel is inferior to 
that of Creusot; their ordinary guns are fair and not dearer than in 
France, but the grooved barrels, which require more skill, are de- 
cidedly more expensive. '' 

In machinery, manufacturers generally pay attention to 
the essential parts without caring to give to the rest the 
polish which is sought in France. However, there are ex- 
ceptions, particularly for hand tools, which have forms dif- 
ferentiating them generally from those used in Europe, and 
which are for the most part, whether of steel or wood, of good 
quality, light and,easily handled, well varnished, of varied 
forms and well adapted to their purpose. "There were fine 
collections at the Exposition at Chicago, although certain 
very important factories were not represented.t The French 

*'* Economy of High Wages," p. 386. 

+The Frankfurter Zeitung cites several instances of this labor-saving, noting 
especially the bricklayer's trowel, which is also used to cut the bricks, and adds 


“The Americans are as wasteful of material as they are saving of labor and thus 
the repairing of tools causes them little concern,” 
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laborers who visited the Chicago Exposition noticed every- 
where the lack of finish.* Even in the articles of luxury, 
they observed that, though Tiffany produced for a certain 
clientele very richly ornamented jewelry, where there is no 
attempt to economize style because dearness is a condition 
of success, he makes also for his ordinary clients cheap 
articles, which fashioned by mechanical processes, are only 
moderately artistic. They make the same criticism, and 
with still greater justification, of ordinary jewelry and imi- 
tation jewelry. The artistic bronzes did not satisfy them. 
They were very commercial and very ugly at the same 
time, said one; but the manufacture is well understood. t 
In the exhibit of a large zinc factory, which made cheap 
clocks, which had stolen and modified French models, they 
found, ‘‘that aside from our models, the rest is bad and 
only looks to the low price, which is obtained by the large 
means of production and the facility in the choice of 
models."I They saw pits where in six months leather was 
tanned by means of certain chemical agents, while fifteen to 
eighteen months are needed in France, but they doubt the 
durability of these leathers. I made the same observation 
for machine-made boots and shoes, and observed that har- 
ness was less carefully prepared than in France. They 
examined pieces of cloths, and found a large number of loops 
and other defects, coming chiefly from the thread. A French 
manufacturer commissioned to study the manufacture of : 
hats at the Exposition, expresses himself in like terms, 
*"The American," he said, ‘‘in regard to felt hats, imitates 
the German manufacturer and seeks to produce much and 
cheaply, rather than well, at the expense of his profits."' 
The manufacturer of shirts says, ‘‘the American works for 
the million and seeks only to produce the article cheaply.”’ 


* They found some products good, as tin-ware, shoes, carriages and common 
silks, it was chiefly the taste which appeared dubious. 
t Rapports, etc., p. 239. 
1 rd., p. ati. 
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However, there are exceptions. The shoemaker found the 
quality of ordinary shoes very satisfactory. 

Manufacturers consider the improvement and rapid re- 
newal of the machinery, the rapidly increasing rôle of the 
machine, and the development of large factories as the 
legitimate consequences of free competition, and deem it one 
of the most auspicious, as well as most fruitful forward 
movements of civilization, to produce much and to produce 
cheaply. They assert that the manufacturer, the laborer, and 
the consumer, all three, find it advantageous in the long 
run. 

Onemust recognize with them that if machines are at the 
beginning optional, they finish by being obligatory; the 
better informed hasten to adopt them in order to make 
profits; the tardy ones decide to employ them in order not to 
be,ruined. Without doubt, it may be disagreeable at times 
for a manufacturer to have a large capital invested in his 
plant, and it is painful at the end of a few years to see this 
machinery out of date and the capital sacrificed. 

“So active has been the competition between different mills,’? ac- 
cording to the Census of 1890, ‘‘that only those concerns which have 
been foremost in the adoption of improved labor-saving machinery 
are large producers at the present time, The destruction of capital 
in the steel rail industry during the past decade, by the improve- 
ments in mechanical appliances, has been enormous, costly machin- 
ery becoming obsolete long before worn out.''* 

But if this machinery is out of date, it is because better 
results are obtained with new machinery. Necessity of fre- 
quent change is proof of therapidity of progress. A cautious 
manufacturer calculates among his general costs the usage 
of machinery in a brief period, and if he has calculated 
properly, he does not worry about a machine placed in the 
lumber room; it is paid for and has, consequently, rendered 
the service expected. The individual or nation has the 
greatest chance of success who knows how to provide him- 


* Eleventh Census “ Manufacturing Industries,” Part III, p. 413. 
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self with the best tools and how to use them. A country 
which wishes to enter into the front ranks of commercial 
and industrial nations, or to remain there, cannot fall behind 
in this respect. 

The menufacturers judge that the movement has been 
advantageous to workmen, as sellers of labor, because the 
level of salaries has been raised, as consumers of products, 
because they purchase more with the same sum, and as 
laborers, because their task has become less onerous, the 
machine doing nearly everything which requires great 
strength; the workman, instead of bringing his muscles 
into play, has become an inspector, using his intelligence. 
He is told that his specialized labor is degrading because 
monotonous. Is it more monotonous to overlook with the 
eye for ten hours several automatic looms, and to attach, 
from time to time, one thread to another with the finger, 
than to push for fourteen hours against the breast the arm 
of a hand-loom, pressing at the same time the pedals with 
the feet? 

In proportion as the machines require more room, the 
ceilings become higher, the workshops larger, the hygienic 
conditions better. From a sanitary standpoint, there is no 
comparison between the large factory to-day and the hut of 
the peasant, or the tenement of the sweating system. "The 
improvement of machinery and the growing power of in- 
dustrial establishments, have diminished the price of a great 
number of goods, and this is one of the most laudable for- 
ward movements of industry whose object is to satisfy, as 
well as possible, the needs of man. 

The laboring classes donot share this optimism. They 
reproach the machine with exhausting the physical powers 
of the laborer; but this can only apply to a very small 
number of cases to those where the workman is at the same 
time the motive power, as in certain sewing-machines. 
They reproach it with demanding such continued attention 
that it enervates, and of leaving no respite to the laborer, 
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through the continuity of its movement. This second com- 
plaint may be applicable in a much larger number of cases, 
particularly in the spinning industries and in weaving, 
where the workman manages more than four looms. They 
reproach the machine with degrading man by transforming 
him into a machine, which knows how to make but one 
movement, and that always the same. They reproach it 
with diminishing the number of skilled laborers, permitting 
in many cases the substitution’ of unskilled workers and 
lowering the average level of wages. ‘hey reproach it 
with depriving, momentarily at least, every time that an 
invention modifies the work of the factory, a certain number 
of workmen of their means of subsistence, thus rendering 
the condition of all uncertain. They reproach it, finally, 
with reducing absolutely and permanently the number of 
persons employed for wages, and thus being indirectly 
injurious to all wage-earners who make among themselves 
amore disastrous competition, the more the opportunities 
for labor are restricted. 

In one of the reports of the census of 1880, Mr. Wright 
examined other accusations which have been brought gen- 
erally against manufacturing: (1) necessitating the employ- 
ment of an excessive number of women and children, it 
tends to destroy the family ties; (2) it is injurious to health; 
(3) it tends toward intemperance, prodigality, and pauper- 
ism; (4) it encourages prostitution and criminality. It was 
not difficult to prove that these accusations rest upon errors 
or exaggerations. * 

Quite recently the report of the Commission on the 
Unemployed of the State of Massachusetts, prepared by 
Professor Dewey of the Institute of Technology, cited as 
causes of idleness, the introduction and the improvement of 
the machine, joined with the specialization of labor and the 
greater productivity of the laborer which has been the con- 
sequence. ''We are not agreed,” says the writer, ‘“‘upon the 

*Tenth Census, ‘ Factory System in the United States," 
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precise extent of the influence of this cause whose effects 
have varied according to places and occupations." Taking 
shoemaking as an illustration, he finds in one place a dimi- 
nution of 15 to 20 per cent, in another from 25 to 30 per cent 
in the number of the laborers, and he gives in each specialty 
the number of laborers employed before the invention of the 
important machines (McKay, Goodyear, etc.), that is a 
dozen years ago, and to-day; twenty-eight laborers now do 
the work of forty-four, the diminution is, therefore, about 
one-third. It would be much greater if the comparison 
went back fifty years. ‘‘Some of the discharged laborers,’’ 
says Mr. Dewey, ‘‘have been re-absorbed by the growth of 
production, but not all, and the proportion of unemployed 
increases rapidly and continuously." Mr. Dewey also 
observes that machinery, which like the Hoe press, does 
everything and hardly leaves to the laborer more than the 
duty of furnishing the raw material and of gathering to- 
gether the finished product, assuredly modifies the composi- 
tion of the printing office. Fewer laborers are necessary, 
but they must be intelligent; one skilled man who acts as 
overseer with a few laborers is enough. It is the same in a 
factory where the hydraulic hammer has replaced the black- 
smith, and in many other industries. A compositor with 
the machine has not nearly so great a need of a long appren- 
ticeship as the compositor with the hand. It is in calculat- 
ing according to this substitution of low-priced day labor 
for skilled workmen, that the labor party seeks to prove that 
machinery has lowered the average of wages and discouraged 
apprenticeship. 

In the Senate Inquiry of 1883, a tailor spoke with 
regret of the salaries of 1867, when cutters in New York 
received twenty to thirty-two dollars a week (he did not 
remember that they were paid in paper money); they did 
not gain more than fifteen dollars on the average in 1883. 
The chairman asked whether the cutting and sewing 
machines had produced a revolution in the production 
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of clothing. ''That is the case," he replied; ‘‘they have 
suppressed a large part of the work of skilled hands, which 
was formerly necessary.'"* 

'The Bureau of Labor of New Vork in 1894 echoed the 
complaints of workmen who accuse machinery of having 
diminished the quantity of labor: by 15 per cent, said the 
carpenters; by 20, said the cutters; 30, shirtmakers; 35, 
cabinetmakers; 40, compositors, and 5o, brownstone cutters. 
But these workmen appear to have calculated for the labor 
employed at the same work before and after the invention of 
the machine, without thinking of the increase of labor, 
which had been the consequence of the decline in prices, 
resulting from invention. Some unions, however, observe 
that machines have increased the number of laborers. 
Thus, the piano-makers claimed 20 per cent increase. Upon 
what were these proportions based? The information seems 
too vague to be conclusive, but it cannot be doubted that in 
these occupations fewer laborers are necessary than formerly 
to do the same work. 

To these grievances political economy replies by the gen- 
eral results of statistics, which show that the total number 
of laborers, fer from having diminished, has steadily in- 
creased from one census to another in the United States; 
that, on the other hand, the total wages paid to laborers 
Shows an increase of average wages, that the diminution in 
the price of goods is advantageous to consumers among 
whom are to be reckoned the wage-earners. These three 
facts are indisputable. 

However, the American laborer is not reassured by such 
a reply, because he rarely consumes the goods he manufac- 
tures, because the average wages of the country is not neces- 
sarily the measure of his wages; because when dismissed in 
consequence of an improvement of machinery, he runs great 
risk of finding no employment in the same industry, while 
in another he finds it generally only after long delays; in 

*'"Iaborand Capital," VoL i, p. 148. 
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the meantime, he has a family to support. Although the 
American is more mobile than the European, the transition 
is not easy either for one or the other. And on both sides 
of the Atlantic, there is individual misery and professional 
crises which touch painfully, very cruelly sometimes, the 
laboring classes. "That fac: is not to be disputed. 

In general, the people are ignorant of history. If they 
knew better the experience of the past, they would perhaps 
beless anxious for the future. During the second half of 
the nineteenth century, the productive force of industrial 
machinery and the quantity of products have assuredly in- 
creased in a considerable degree, more rapidly than the 
number of consumers.* In the middle of the century, 
machines were denounced as leading to disaster through 
overproduction. Bastiat endeavored to demonstrate how 
slight was the foundation for this opinion. 

“If the power of machines renders a portion of human labor 
superfiuons for a time, this progress causes anxiety, and is con- 
sidered disastrous. The specious, but absurd formulas are heard 
that production is excessive, and we perish from abundance, that 
productive power has surpassed the power of consumption. '' 

Before Bastiat, Sismondi had insisted at length upon the 
“glut of commerce," upon ''the number of manufactures 
which bring to the market products which infinitely surpass 
the purchasing capacity of the public," denouncing the 
concentration in large factories, and the progress of me- 
chanical appliances as the causes of a disordered overpro- 
duction, and affirming that all the laborers of England 
would be turned into the streets if the manufacturers could 
employ in their place steam machinery with 5 per cent 
profitt But England has to-day infinitely more manufac- 
turers employing infinitely more machines, producing much 
more than 5 per cent ecoromy in cost compared with that 
of 1826, and bringing infinitely more products to the mar- 
ket, and yet it has many more laborers, and these receive 


SU Harmonies conomigues,” p. 73 
T "Nouveaux Principes d'économie Politique," 1827, Vol. il, pp. 326 and 402. 
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higher wages. As time has proved Bastiat right, and as 
that promised abundance of 1850 has not prevented our 
generation from consuming in 1895 a production much more 
abundant, must we despair of the possibility to produce 
and consume still more in the coming generation? 

What would the copyists of the Middle Ages, who wrote 
perhaps hardly four pages an hour, have thought if they 
had been told that the day would come when a machine 
would produce in an hour the contents of twelve million 
manuscript pages!* It is true that copyists have almost 
entirely disappeared, but it is certain that printing employs 
many more arms than once copied manuscript, because the 
people know how to read. 

The chief of the Labor Bureau of New Vork has made a 
suggestive comparison: the United States and Great Britain, 
he says, are the countries which own and use the most 
machines. Compare the general condition of laborers in 
those countries with that of any country whatever in the 
world, where machines are unknown, except in the most 
primitive forms. Where is the superiority? It is almost a 
paradox, and yet it is a truth that machines bring about a 
much larger employment and improvement, not only because 
they increase production, but because they multiply the 
chances of employment, and incidentally the consumption 
of products. In fact, the census of the United States shows 
that the proportion of laborers to the total number of inhabi- 
tants has increased in the same period that the machine 
has taken most complete possession of manufactures. From 
1860 to 1890, while the population of the United States 
doubled, the number of persons employed in industry in- 
creased nearly threefold (increase of 172 per cent), and at 
the same time the mechanical power, measured by horse- 
power, increased fourfold. Inventions have created new 


* Eighth Annual Report, Bureau of Labor, New York, p 685 

{In England the number of horse-power has increased from 1,290,000 in 1850 to 
about 9,500,000 in 1890; still population has increased from 27.7 millions to 38.1 
mullions, In France population was 34.2 millions in 1841 and 38 3 millions in 1896; 
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industries, such as photography, electricity, telegraphy, 
electrotyping, railroading, manufacture of bicycles, etc., and 
have thus given to labor much more employment than they 
have withdrawn from it. ‘Thus, even in old industries, 
transforried by machinery, the progress of consumption has 
generally maintained a demand for hands. 

This progress has not been made at once by regular and 
simultaneous development of all the branches of production ; 
there have been general and special crises. Each branch 
has, as i: were, its history; there are some which languish 
and there are some which decay, but it is by the entire tree 
that one must judge the growth. What the chief of the 
Bureau of Labor of New York says concerning Great Britain 
and the United States, is proved by statistics for all the 
great incustrial regions; thus, in France, where the popu- 
lation increases very little, it grows rapidly in those 
departmeats which have the greatest number of steam 
engines, Decause machinery creates a demand and attracts 
hands. 

There is no social evolution which does not produce 
friction. 'That which urges industry toward machinery and 
large factories appears to me to-day irresistible, because it 
leads to cheapness, which the consumer seeks first of all, aud 
which is 5ne of the objects of economic civilization. It is 
Utopia to believe that the world could come back by some 
modification of the social order, or of mechanical motive 
powers to the system of the little family workshop. Such a 
workshop is far from being an ideal, as the sweating system 
proves. : 


horse-power eriployed in industry was 56,000 in 1840 and 5,734,000 in 1890. "The 
figures are herdly comparable because the statistica] methods have changed, but 
they prove that the progress of motive power representing more than 1oo millions 
man power has not interfered with the increase in the number of laborers in a 
country whose population is reputed to be stationary From 1836 to 1891 population 
increased more than sixty-four millions in the fourteen departmenta which have 
the largest number of machines and wkich are also those which have incrensed 
most rapidly, while population has somewhat diminished since 183610 the fourteen 
departments -vaich have the smallest number of machines. 
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A Frenchman in Philadelphia, who is familiar with 
economic interests, said that, when one examines attentively 
the condition of affairs in America one is struck by the 
rapid development of large industry and its concentration. 
. “The future is there." I agree with him, although con- 
vinced that the aggrandizement of manufactures has its 
natural limits, and that on the other hand there will always 
be a large place for small producers and small traders. 

The industry of the United States since the Civil War 
has advanced resolutely and rapidly in that path, and has 
become very powerful. ''It moves with great strides,’’ said 
a French manufacturer in a report upon the Exposition at 
Chicago, ‘‘and in many points it is superior to ours, not 
from a scientific, but from a practical point of view.’’ It 
will be concentrated still more, and the machine whose róle 
will not cease to grow, will continually push it forward. It 
is, therefore, towards concentration and improved machinery 
that entrepreneurs, wage-earners and economists should turn 
their eyes to perceive the future. If one desires to try 
practical reforms, one must frankly accept, at the outset, a 
fact which one cannot prevent, and which has its reason for 
existence, which it would be regrettable from more than 
one point of view, to impede by the artificial measures of 
legislation. 


E. LXVASSRHUR. 
Paris. : 


SILVER FREE COINAGE AND THE LEGAL 
TENDER DECISIONS. 


Now that the national political contest, involving more 
particularly the proposition for the free and unlimited coin- 
age of silver dollars at the ratio to gold of sixteen to one, 
has been decisively settled against the proposition, and 
in favor cf maintaining the present gold standard of the 
currency, it seems to be an opportune time to call the 
attention of the thinking people of this country to the dif- 
ficulties we would have encountered, in securing from the 
Supreme Court of the United States a pronouncement of the 
unconstitutionality of a silver free-coinage act of Congress, 
which would have been passed and made law, if the Demo- 
cratic party had been successful at the polls. 

Throughout the heated political contest, the opposition 
papers teemed with arguments to prove that the free coinage 
of silver a: the stated ratio meant repudiation fro tanto of 
allexisting obligations; and this argument, brought home 
to the small investor, the savings bank depositor, the holder 
of life insurance policies, and the wage-earner, unquestion- 
ably secured the defeat of the silver party. And, although 
during the canvass very little was said in speech or print of 
the protection against such a dishonest act of government 
which might be confidently expected as a last resort from 
the courts, in declaring a silver free-coinage law unconsti- 
tutional, this feeling was undoubtedly widespread, if not 
often expressed. This expectation, in the light of our 
history, wes a most natural one. For the whole constitu- 
tional law of this country, both national and state, is im- 
pregnated with the policy of protection to vested interests. 
Our revolutionary forefathers seemed to have been fearful of 
an unfettered popular will, and their boast—and the states- 
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men and jurists of the world have commended our govern- 
ment on account of it—was that they had established such 
a system of checks of one branch of the government upon 
another, as that it was impossible for any radical change to 
be effected in the form or policy of our government, which 
was not supported by the overwhelming second thought 
of the nation. As history has revealed it to us, the chief 
and most valuable check, devised by the framers of the 
national constitution, was the power of the courts to pro- 
nounce an act of Congress or state legislature unconstitu- 
tional, which contravened any provision of the written 
constitution. 

Before the constitution of the United States was adopted 
and the present Union established, and while the Constitu- 
tional Convention was sitting at Philadelphia, the Congress 
of the Confederation was framing an ordinance for the gov- 
ernment of the northwest territory; and, in setting forth the 
fundamental principles of justice, which should pervade and 
control the governmental acts of the territory, the ordinance 
provided inter alia: 


“And in the just preservation of rights and property it is under- 
stood and declared that no law ought ever to be made, or have 
force in the territory, that shall in any manner whatever interfere 
with or affect private contracts or engagements dona fide and without 
fraud previously made.” 

This declaration was called forth by the very general 
desire to repudiate the inheritance of public indebtedness 
from the expenditures in the prosecution of the revolu- 
tionary war. In order to more effectually stem this tide of 
sentiment in favor of repudiation of public obligations, the 
Constitutional Convention inserted in the constitution the 
well-known provision that, ''no state shall pass any law 
impairing the obligation of contracts." ‘The convention 
did not think it necessary to impose the same explicit re- 
striction upon the powers of Congress, probably because the 
national government was not expected at that time to play 
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a very large or important réle in the internal affairs of the 
country. But in the fifth amendment to the constitution, 
adopted subsequently, it was provided that 

*'no person shall be deprived of life, liberty or property without due 
process of law.” 

It is therefore one of the fundamental propositions of 
American constitutional. law, that neither the national nor 
the state legislatures have the power by enactment to take 
one man's property and give it to another, even upon pay- 
ment of compensation, except in the enforcement of the 
payment of debts. In the exercise of the right of eminent 
domain, a private owner's land may be taken for devotion 
to public use, upon payment of compensation. But it is not 
possible for land so condemned to be devoted to the strictly 
private use of another. 

Property is defined as ‘‘any thing or object of value which 
one may acquire and own," and one of the commonest 
divisions of property in the law books is into things 
in possession and things in action. ‘Things in action, or, 
to employ the old Norman-French term, choses im action, 
include every claim against another for money, or money's 
equivalent, which can be successfully enforced in a judicial 
action. It is manifest, therefore, that the constitutions, 
both national and state, guarantee one in the secure pos- 
session of things in action, as well as of things in possession. 
When the National Bankrupt Law, which cut off the 
claims of creditors of an insolvent debtor, was claimed to be 
a violation of the right of property in things in action, it 
was justified on the ground that the constitution of the 
United States had expressly authorized the enactment of the 
law, thereby making it an express exception to the ordinary 
constitutional guaranty of protection to vested rights.* 

It is probably not an exaggerated statement that three- 
fourths of the private property of the world are things in 
action, contracts, bonds, notes, open accounts, covenants, 

* See Ogden rs. Saunders, 12 Wheat 269 
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mortgages, etc., and the great majority of these things in 
action are contracts, which call for the payment of money. 
It is also probably true, that the overwhelming majority of 
these current monetary obligations were created in this 
country since 1873, when Congress demonetized silver, and 
put the country distinctly on a gold basis. ‘These current 
monetary obligations were, therefore, made on a gold basis; 
i. e., when the bond or note, called for the payment of one 
thousand dollars, both debtor and creditor are conclusively 
presumed to have had in contemplation the payment of 
something, which, under the denominations of dollars and 
cents, would have enabled them to buy in the markets of 
the world the value in goods of the amount of gold which 
was put by the United States Government into one thousand 
gold dollars. If these parties had anticipated that, when 
the debt fell due, the debtor could extinguish his debt of 
one thousand dollars in gold by the transfer of five or six 
hundred gold dollars’ worth of silver—which would enable 
the creditor to buy in the markets of the world only a little 
more than half the quantity of goods that he could get with 
the one thousand gold dollars, which he had expected to 
realize from the contract—the terms of the contract would 
certainly not have been the same. Common sense, as well 
as the expressed judicial opinion of this country in analogous 
cases, with the exception of the legal tender decisions, 
would force us to the conclusion that an act of Congress, 
passed subsequently to the making of the contract, which 
required the creditor to take five hundred gold dollars’ worth 
of silver, whether in bullion or coined into silver dollars at 
the ratio of sixteen to one, would have the effect of taking 
away from the creditor one-half of his property, by reducing 
its purchasing power by one-half; and, that, for that reason, 
such an act of Congress was in violation of the fifth amend- 
ment of the national constitution, which prohibits the taking 
of private property. 

It might be urged that the silver dollar of the present 
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weight and fineness is already, and has been since 1878, 
legal tender in payment of all debts, public and private; 
and that the free coinage of silver dollars at the same ratio 
would not change the rights of parties to existing private 
contracts. ‘To this contention the answer may be given 
that, inasmuch as silver is coined, under the act of 1878, 
and subsequent acts, in limited quantities only, the silver 
dollar has the character and effect of subsidiary coin, par- 
ticularly since the government has uniformly given to the 
holder of silver dollars and treasury notes gold dollars, 
whenever they were demanded. In other words, the United 
States Government’s guaranty that the silver dollar shall 
be maintained on a parity with the gold dollar, substantially 
makes the silver dollar as much a subsidiary coin as the 
fractional currency, whose intrinsic value is below the nom- 
inal value. This guaranty of the government alone main- 
tains this parity; but if the guaranty were to be made 
worthless, as it would by a provision for the free coinage of 
silver, the gold would disappear from circulation, as it did 
in 1834, and the country would at once settle down to a 
silver basis, resulting in a practical repudiation of about 
fifty per centum of existing obligations, unless the United 
States Supreme Court intervened with the declaration that 
this is a taking of private property without due process of 
law, which is inhibited by the national constitution. 

It is a common rule of private conduct, that where one, 
even for a laudable purpose, does an act, which is in viola- 
tion of a fundamental principle of ethics and justice, the 
incidental injurious consequences far outweigh in effect the 
good, or supposed good, which is immediately attained. 
And this is strikingly true with the declarations by the 
Supreme Court of the United States that Congress had the 
power to declare the United States treasury notes to be 
legal tender in payment of public and private debts. ‘Those, 
who are not familiar with the opinions, filed in these cases, 
will be surprised to learn that Justices Strong and Gray, in 
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delivering the opinion for a majority of the Court, in 12 
Wallace, 457, and 110 U. S., 449, have plainly asserted the 
power of Congress to debase the currency, and make the 
debased currency legal tender in payment of existing obli- 
gations. In the legal tender cases,* the Court say: 


‘“The obligation of a contract to pay money is to pay that which 
the law shall recognize as money when payment is to be made. D 
No one ever doubted that a debt of $1000, contracted before 1834, 
could be paid by roo eagles coined after that year, though they con- 
tained no more gold than 94 eagles such as were coined when the 
contract was made, and this not because of the intrinsic value of the 
coin, but because of tts legal value. . . . Every contract for the 
payment of money simply, is necessarily subject to the constitutional 
power of the government over the currency, whatever that power 
may be, and the obligation of the parties is therefore assumed with 
reference to that power. . . . It is thus clear that the power of 
Congress may be exercised, though the effect of such exercise may be 
in one case to annul and in other cases to impair the obligation of 
contracts,” 


In the same case, Mr. Justice Bradley says: '"The mere 
fact that the value of debts may be depreciated by legal 
tender laws is not conclusive against their validity." And 
in Juillard vs. Greenman,T Mr. Justice Gray, in delivering 
the opinion of the Court, said: 


“So, under the power to coin money and to regulate its value, 
Congress may (as it did with regard to gold by the act of June 28, 
1834, and with regard to silver by the act of February 28, 1878, ch. 
20) issue coins of the same denomination as those already current 
by law, but of less intrinsic value, or containing less weight of the 
precious metals, and thereby enable debtors to discharge their debts by 
the payment of coins of less value.” 


Notwithstanding these very plain assertions of the power 
of Congress to debase the currency, by the modern imitation 
of the medizval practice of clipping coins, I will make the 
effort to prove that the opinions of Justices Strong, Bradley 
and Gray are not indicative of what would be the judgment 


*12 Wall 457. 
f110 U.S 444. 
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of the Supreme Court on the constitutionality of a free 
coinage silver act. 

First. The opinion as to the power of Congress to debase 
the currency was only a dictum, and appears in cases which 
hold that the Congress could make United States treasury 
notes legal tender. While I believe that the court erred 
in reaching that conclusion, the making of a legal tender 
out of treasury notes was only an incidental debasement of 
the currency, inasmuch as the notes were payable in coin, 
and the discount in the current valuation of the notes, due 
to the stress of war and its subsequent effect on the credit 
of the government, was only temporary. Iam also fully 
persuaded that the legal tender decisions would never 
have been delivered, had it not been that a very large and 
powerful class of people, who had made debts in reliance 
upon the legality of the legal tender acts of 1863, would 
have been seriously injured, if not ruined, by a decision of 
the court, that the treasury notes were not legal tender. In 
the beginning of his opinion in 12 Wallace, 457, Mr. Justice 
Strong said: 

“It is also clear that, if we hold the acts invalid as applicable to 
debts incurred or transactions which have taken place since their 
enactment [the legal tender acts of 1863], our decision must cause 
throughout the country great business derangements, widespread dis- 
tress and the rankest injustice. The debts, which have been con- 
tracted since February 25, 1862, constitute by far the greatest portion 
of the existing indebtedness of the country. They have been con- 
tracted in view of Congress declaring treasury notes a legal tender, 
and in reliance upon that declaration. Men have bought and sold, 
borrowed and lent, and assumed every variety of obligations con- 
templating that payment might be made with such notes. Jndeed, 
legal tender treasury notes have been the universal measure of value. 
If now, by our decision, it be established that these debts and obli- 
gations can be discharged only by gold coin; if, contrary to the 
expectation of all parties to these contracts, legal tender notes are 
rendered unavailable, the government has become the instrument of 
the grossest injustice; all debtors are loaded with an obligation tf was 
never contemplated they should assume; a large percentage is added to 
every debt, and such must become the demand for gold to satisfy 
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contracts, that ruinous sacrifices, general distress and bankrupicy may 
be expected,” 

Can there be much doubt that if Mr. Justice Strong and 
his colleagues, who sustained the constitutionality of the 
legal tender acts, were now called upon to declare an act of 
Congress to be constitutional, which will compel creditors 
to receive in payment of existing debts money having only 
one-half the purchasing power of the present gold standard, 
they would be. just as profoundly impressed with ‘‘the rank 
injustice’’ of such an enactment? As the late Austin Abbott 
used to say, the business of the judge is to give a legal 
reason for the conclusions of common sense; and I may add 
that, while the legal reason is usually considered as con- 
trolling the judgment of the court, the judgment is really 
dictated by the conclusions of commonsense. ‘These conclu- 
sions of common sense, rather than the assigned legal reasons, 
must be considered in attempting to forecast the decision of 
the same court in analogous cases. In this connection I 
make bold to say that the quotation just given from the 
opinion of Mr. Justice Strong is a better guide to the deter- 
mination of the social forces which brought about the legal 
tender decisions than the legal reasons assigned by him 
and his colleagues; as well as a better index of what the 
judgment of the court would be on the constitutionality of 
a silver free coinage act. , : 

In the legal tender cases, the debtor class was in danger 
of being subjected to ''rank injustice'' by declaring the 
legal tender acts unconstitutional; while under a silver free 
coinage the creditor class would be the sufferers of “rank 
injustice,” if the bill was held to be constitutional 

Secondly. When the legal tender acts were first passed, the 
nation was in the throes of a gigantic civil war, and the 
permanency of the union hung in the balance. It wasasa 
war measure that the legal tender acts were first adopted; and 
while, in Juillard os. Greenman,* the necessity of claiming 


9119 U. 8. 421. 
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the power to make treasury notes legal tender, as a war 
measure, was not present, and the court really sustained the 
legal terder act of 1878, which continued the legal tender 
character of treasury notes and provided for their reissue, 
on the technical ground that, conceding to the government 
‘the power to make its treasury notes legal tender, it was a 
legislative and nota judicial question when it was neces- 
sary to exercise the power, underlying all these legal tender 
decisions is the profound though, in the judgment of many, 
the misteken conviction that the exercise of that power in 
1863 was of immediate service to the national government 
in overthrowing the Southern Confederacy; and that it 
would be unwise to deny to the government a power which, 
however dangerous it might be if employed unwisely, was 
held to be highly beneficent in times of great emergency. 
No such special plea could be urged in behalf of the free 
coinage cf silver. ‘The duration of the government is not 
to be promoted, but rather endangered, by such an enact- 
ment. ‘The only end to be attained by such a measure, in 
addition zo the heavy percentage of repudiation of all exist- 
ing obliga-ions, is the speculative gain from the establish- 
ment of a.Cifferent standard of valuation for future contracts. 
Such an end would not justify the government's interference 
with the obligations of debtors on existing contracts. . 

Thirdl». The legal reason, which led Justices Strong and 
Gray to he statement that Congress could debase the cur- 
rency without violating any provision of the United States 
constitution, was based upon what Mr. Justice Strong 
asserted -c be an tncontroverted and uncontrovertible pro- 
position of law that an ordinary contract to pay a certain 
number o£ dollars 


‘was not £ duty to pay gold or silver, or the kind of money recog- 
nized by luw at the time when the contract was made, nor was it a 
duty io pay money of equal intrinsic value in the market. x 
The obliga-ion of a contract to pay money is to pay that which the 
law shall recognize as money when payment is to be made.'' 
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And in Juillard vs. Greenman,* Mr. Justice Gray said: 

“A contract to pay a certain sum in money, without any stipula- 
tion as to the kind of money in which it shall be paid, may always 
be satisfied by payment of that sum in any currency which is lawful 
money at the place and time at which payment is to be made, "' 

I think it can be demonstrated that this is not American 
law, so far as it is claimed to involve the power of the gov- 
ernment to debase the currency, and to compel the existing 
creditor to take in payment of his existing claim a depreci- 
ated or debased currency at its face value. ‘The foreign 
authorities, which are cited by these judges, need not be 
taken into consideration; because nowhere else in the world 
is a court authorized or enjoined to avoid a legislative act 
on any ground whatever. When, however, we read this 
proposition of the law of contracts, in the light of Faw vs. 
Marsteller,t cited by Mr. Justice Strong in support of his 
proposition, that the government can debase the currency 
without violating existing contracts, we are forced to the 
conclusion that its only meaning, as a proposition of Ameri- 
can law, is that the creditor is obliged to take in payment 
of his claim, whatever is rightfully made legal tender at the 
time that the debt falls due. For example, it is a common 
proposition of commercial law that a negotiable promissory 
note may be made payable in this country, calling for the 
payment of a sum of money of a foreign denomination, but 
it is actually payable in the legal tender of this country, 
unless otherwise agreed upon; and the amount in the legal 
tender of this country, which is due on the note, is com- 
puted from the relative values of the units of the two 
systems of coinage. The commercial world holds, as the 
fundamental unit of value, to the purchasing power of the 
denomination. And while the government of the United 
States may vary the intrinsic value of its coins, and there- 
with change their ratio of value with foreign coins, it has 
not the constitutional power to increase or diminish the 


*110 U. 8. 421. 
T2 Cranch. 29 
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purchasinz power of the money called for in settlement of 
an existing contract. ‘This seems to be the irresistible con- 
clusion irom the opinion of Chief Justice Marshall in Faw 
vs. Marsteller. * 

During the revolutionary period of our existence as a 
nation, each of the states, as well as the Continental Con- 
gress, had issued paper money or treasury notes, in such 
large sums, that this money had become greatly depreciated 
in value, and a proportionate premium had to be paid for 
gold and silver. Although there was a general expec- 
tation that at some time in the future the depreciated 
paper would be retired, and specie payment be resumed, 
most contracts were made in the expectation that they 
would be performed by payment in this depreciated cur- 
rency. 

The Virginia Legislature, along with provision for re- 
sumption of specie payment, had established a scale of 
valuation of the depreciated paper money in specie at dif- 
ferent per ods of its circulation, and declared that contracts, 
which had been made during the circulation of the paper 
money, wien paid in specie, should be reduced in amount 
to the rez] value which the paper money had in specie at 
the time when the contract was made. For example, a 
contract calling for the payment of $1000, made wken the 
paper money was worth in specie only fifty cents on the 
dollar, the creditor could only recover $500 in specie. 

In the case of Faw vs. Marsteller, a deed of sale was made 
in 1779 of land upon a perpetual ground-rent of 26 pounds 
current mcney of Virginia. It wascontended by the grantor's 
assigns that this contract did not come within the statute, 
because if was a continuing contract, and that the rentals 
falling due after the resumption of specie payment, should 
be constrred as obligations arising after that date, and that 
these rentals should be paid in full inspecie. Chief Justice 
Marshall denied this claim, holding that the contract did 
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come within the operation of the statute. The Chief Justice 
said, continuing: 

“Tt seems to be the date and not the duration of the contract 
which was regarded by the Legislature. The act is applied directly 
to the date of contract, and the motive for making it was that con- 
tracts entered into during the circulation of paper money, ought in 
justice lo be discharged by a sum different in snirinsic value from the 
nominal sum mentioned in the contract, and that when the Legislature 
removed the delusive standard, by which the value of the thing acquired 
had been measured, they ought to provide that justice should be done 
to the parties." 

The Virginia Legislature had, however, provided in the 
act referred to, that where the scale of values proved in any 
particular case to work injustice, the courts were empowered 
to make a special inquiry into the value in specie of the 
claim in the particular contract, and that this judgment of 
the court should determine the amount to be paid in liquida- 
tion of the contract. Chief Justice Marshall held, from the 
evidence before him, that this was one of those extraordi- 
nary cases, which were not justly provided for by the scale 
of values, and ordered a special inquiry to determine the 
annual rental value in specie of the land at the time when 
the land was sold. Surely the great exponent of the sanctity 
of contracts would not have rendered this decision, had he 
believed in the power of the government to change the 
intrinsic value of the unit of money, and compel parties to 
existing contracts to receive in payment the debased coin at 
its face value. In the light of the facts of this case, and 
the specific judgment of the court, the statement of Chief 
Justice Marshall in his opinion in the same case,* which is 
quoted by Mr. Justice Strong in the legal tender cases, that 
''according to the law of contracts all moneys accruing under it, 
which were not received during the currency of paper, would be 
payable in such other money as might be current at the time of 
payment, '' 
must be taken to mean only that the creditor cannot object 
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to the Aina’ of money offered him in payment, because it 
was not money at the time when the contract was made. 

The same principles controlled the United States Supreme 
Court in laying down the rule that where, during the preva- 
lence of the civil war, a note or contract was made in the 
Southern States within the Confederate lines, calling for the 
payment of a number of dollars, and which remained unpaid 
at the re-establishment of peace, the sum payable in the 
lawful monzy of the United States on such a note must be 
ascertained by the determination of the value in such money 
of the Confederate currency at the time and place, when and 
where such note or contract was made.* 

'The fact that the same court rendered these decisions at 
the same time that they were deciding the legal tender 
cases, indisputably sustains my contention that the legal 
tender cases are not to be taken as a judicial determina- 
tion, that tae United States Government can impair the 
obligation cf existing contracts by compelling, in perform- 
ance of such contracts, the receipt of a debased currency 
at its face value. 

Fourthly. The dicta of these justices are still further 
weakened by their claim that the United States Government 
had reduced the intrinsic value of its coin, and thus impaired 
the obligation of existing contracts in 1834. The latter 
half of the proposition is not true. 

Under the act of 1792, the silver dollar was established as 
a unit of value in the ratio to gold of 15 to 1; but by 1823, 
it became very plain that the true ratio was t6 to I. Asa 
result of this depreciation of silver, the gold passed out of 
circulation end was either sent to Europe or hoarded in this 
country. Inasmuch as both silver and gold were legal 
tender, and the debtor could pay his contracts in either 
coin, he would surely pay in the cheaper metal. At that 
time, therefore, this country was on a silver basis, and all 


a gee among otuer cases, the Confederate Note Cases, 19 Wall 548, Stewart vs. 
Salomon, 94 U. 8 434; Cook vs. Lillo, 103 U. 8. 793; Wilmington, ete., R. R. Co. ws. 
King, gr U. 8. 3. 
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tLe existing contracts were made in reliance upon payment 
ir silver. ‘The creditor gamed nothing therefore from this 
relative appreciation of the gold dollar. The only one 
who profited by it was the possessor of the gold dollar, 
aad his profit depended solely upon the extra quantity of 
gold in the gold dollar. Inasmuch as the country was 
aeady on a silver basis, in re-establishing a parity between 
tEe two metals, Congress*acted wisely in reducing the quan- 
tay of gold in the gold dollar, because it was the scarcer 
cain, and had already passed out of active circulation. 
Values were in nowise disturbed by this congressional 


'eaactment; they would have been if the intrinsic value of 


tLesilver dollar had been increased, for all contracts were 
then made on a silver basis. The situation is now com- 
petely changed. We are on a gold basis, and the terms of ` 
al contracts are determined by a^reference to the gold 
szandard. The remonetization of silver at a ratio which 
would make the silver dollar inferior in intrinsic value to 
tie gold dollar would at once take us to the silver basis, and 
tae values of all monetary obligations would be proportion- 
a-ely reduced. 

This exposition seems to make clear that while the legal 
tender cases would, as prominent precedents, have proved 
sumbling-blocks in the way of securing a declaration that 
&silver free coinage bill was unconstitutional, so far as it 
applied to existing contracts; such a declaration might 
lave been confidently expected, if the court had been called 
te pass upon the question. Happily, the verdict of the 
people at the polls makes an appeal to the court unneces- 
sary. 


CHRISTOPHER G. TIEDEMAN. 
New York University. . 


THE QUANTITY THEORY. 


For many decades the quantity theory of prices has dom- 
inated certain departments of economic thought. Since the 
days of Ricardo, at least, it has formed the basis of much of 
the reasoning of economists and practical men on monetary 
questions, and it has been a premise of reasoning in other 
fields of thought. At no time in its history has it enjoyed 
complete immunity from attack, but the voices of its oppon- 
ents have neither penetrated far, nor produced very impor- 
tant scientific or practical results. Quite recently, however, 
evidences of dissatisfaction with this theory have multiplied. 
It has been seriously discussed in our periodicals, and at 
least two books* have been written in this country in which 
it has been definitely abandoned. Whatever these recent 
discussions may have accomplished in the direction of in- 
fluencing public opinion they have clearly revealed the 
real basis of the theory. For instance, Miss Hardy and 
Mr. Schoenhof t have attempted to show that this theory is 
' not in harmony with the facts of the history of money and 
prices, while President Walker f in reply has given such a 
statement to the theory as to make it impregnable to attacks 
by statisticians or historians, thus demonstrating that its 
real basis :s theoretical, and that it is just as strong and 
just as weak as the reasoning upon which it is based. 
Neither President Walker, however, nor any one else has 
published -he results of an inquiry into the nature and 
soundness of this reasoning. It is the purpose of this paper 
to supply, et least in part, this deficiency. 

.*Mr. Schoenhof's book mentioned below, and Mr. Horace White's book on 
" Money and Benking.” 

t The former in the Chicago Journal of Political Economy, and the latter in his 
"book on “ The History of Money and Prices.” 


{See his articl2 on *' The Quantity Theory " In the Quarterty Journal of Economics, 
Volix. President Walker's statement of the theory is discussed later on in this 
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In its present form the quantity theory is the result of a 
long process of evolution. ‘The germ of it may be found in 
statements frequently made by sixteenth century writers to 
the effect that all the commodities of a society and all its 
money are exactly equal in value, consequently that the value 
of a single piece of money is large or small accordiug as the 
number of pieces be few or many.* A more accurate state- 
ment of the idea really involved early led to a limitation of 
the commodities meant to those which were actually objects 
of commerce, and of the money meant to that actually in 
circulation. In this form the theory might be stated as 
follows: The goods which are bought and sold upon the 
markets are equal in value to the money in circulation on 
those markets, and the value of a single piece is as before 
a function of the number of pieces. Later on it was discov- 
ered that the rapidity of.the circulation of the pieces of 
money, and the number of times commodities were ex- 
changed must be taken into consideration, and the statement 
of the theory had to be modified accordingly.[ The use of 
credit instruments and of government paper in various 
forms, as media of exchanges, forced ofher restatements of 
the theory in order to make it conform to facts, even in ap- 
pearance. ‘The ingenuity of not a few writers has been 
admirably displayed in more or less successful attempts to 
accomplish this task. Mr. J. Shield Nicholson § assumes a 
hypothetical market in which no exchanges are made with- 
out the actual passage of money from hand to hand, and in 


* See Davanzati, “Lerrone sulla Moneta," quoted in Roscher's “ Political Rcon- 
omy,” Lalor's translation, Vol i, p. 367 

TSce Montanari, “Della Moneta," pp. 45, 64; and Hume, “Essay on Money,” 
quoted by Roscher, of. cit. 

t The discoverer of this truth is supposed by many to be Bandini, “Discorso 
ECONOMICO,” 1737, p. 141. Berkely, however, in the Qwerist, 1735, p. 447, writes: 
“A sixpence twice paid is as good as a shilling once paid." Much earlier yet, in 
1697, Boisguillebert, “Detail de la France," Vol. ii, p. 19, had the germ of thia doc- 
trise, but he confounds circulation with consumption. And Locke, ‘Considera- 
tions," Vol. ii, p. 13, presented it in 1691 with great clearness, although he did not 
always remain true to his theory. Compare Quesnay, ed. Daire, p. 64; Cantillon, 
PP. 159,382. Roscher, op. cit. 

2‘ Money and Monetary Problems,” 2d. ed., p. 55. 
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which no noney is withheld from circulation for any reason. 
He then assumes ten traders each with one kind of com- 
modity, cach commodity equal in value to every other, and 
one trade- with one hundred pieces of money. Under these 
circumstanzes each commodity will exchange for ten pieces 
of money, and each piece of money will be worth one-tenth 
of a commodity. Increase the pieces of money to one thou- 
sand, and prices will rise tenfold, and the value of the money 
unit will fall to one-tenth its former amount. The law 
revealed by this illustration clearly is that in the hypotheti- 
calmarket assumed prices rise or fall in proportion as the 
quantity of money increases or decreases, and the value of 
the money unit changes in inverse proportion. In actual 
markets, according to Mr. Nicholson, this law is in full 
force, but -he results of its operation are more or less con- 
cealed by the accomplishment of large numbers of exchanges 
through berter and instruments of credit, by the hoarding 
, of coin and its frequent melting down for use in the arts, by 
changes ia the value of commodities with reference to each 
other, etc , etc. 

Presidea: Walker has explained the theory as a particular 
case of the application of the law of supply and demand, and 
his ingenuity has given us definitions and descriptions of - 
the demand and supply of money, so carefully worded and 
so skillfully guarded that a person would be captious indeed 
who wouli find fault with them. ‘They seem to cover the 
ground, and to be entirely adequate for their purpose. The 
following quotation from one of President Walker's recent 
articles im defence of the quantity theory illustrates his 
thoroughress and carefulness in this matter: 

“In the ci-uastion existing, the quantity of goods to be exchanged 
being such as it is, prices ruling as they have done, producers and 
consumers living at such distance from each other as may be the 
case, the habits of the people as to carrying and using money being 
what they ure, the machinery of exchange being what it is, there is 


occasion fcr a certain exercise of the money-function in that com- 
munity, . . . . Shall we say that the demand for money is 
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determined merely by the amount of goods to be exchanged? No. 
Many of these goods may be conveniently exchanged directly against 
each other in barter, or indirectly through the intervention of com- 
mercial and financial credit without the use of money. Such goods 
do not constitute a factor in the demand for money. Even when 
we know the amount of goods which must be exchanged through 
the intervention of money, we have still to inquire how often each 
commodity may require to be thus exchanged. On the other hand, 
the supply of money is not determined solely in the number of 
money pieces of a certain denomination or denominations available 
to do the money work, We must also know the rapidity of circu- 
lation. . . . . Ina community possessing in a high degree the 
agencies of transportation and transfer—railroads, parcel express, 
post and telegraph—a given volume of money-pieces might conceiv- 
ably do two or three times as much of the money work as in a com- 
munity more backward in the respects indicated. To resume, the 
demand for money and the supply of money are both quantities of 
two dimensions. 

“When the demand for and the supply of money are thus stated 
and explained, it is difficult to see how any economist can take 
exceptions to the proposition that, other conditions remaining the 
same, an increase in the quantity of money must raise prices, and a 
decrease in the quantity must lower prices.’’* 

It has also been suggested, in order to make the quantity 
theory fit the facts, that we substitute ‘‘total purchasing 
power’’ for money in the traditional formula. We would 
then be obliged to say that any increase or decrease in the 
total amount of purchasing power would proportionally raise 
or lower prices directly and the value of the unit of pur- 
chasing power inversely. t 

It must be admitted, I think, that President Walker, Pro- 
fessor Nicholson and others have succeeded in stating the 
theory in such a way that it cannot be overthrown by an 
appeal to statistics, The rapidity of the circulation of 
money, the number of times each commodity has been or 
may be exchanged, the number of exchanges effected through 
barter and instruments of credit, the amount of money 

* Quarterly Journal of Economics, Vol. ix, p. 373 

+ Professor Taussig in * Silver Situation in the United States" Total purchasing 


power is assumed to be measured by the aggregate of all sorts of instrumentalities 
of exchange. 
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actualiy in circulation at any particular time are elements 
in the problem which are indeterminable by any known 
methods, If investigations like those recently made by Mr. 
Schoenhof and Miss Hardy prove that prices frequently rise 
and fall and remain stationary under all conditions of money 
supply, and that, so far as such facts indicate, the relation 
of prices to the quantity of money is quite as often the 
reverse of what you would expect from the quantity theory 
as in harmony with it; the defenders of the theory can still 
reply that, if all these unknown elements had been properly 
estimated and their influence accounted for, the theory 
would have been found to be true. The only rejoinder 
which can be made to such a reply is an expression of doubt 
` which will leave honest opponents of the same opinion still. 
But can any friend of sound economic theory remain sat- 
isfied with such a defence of this theory, or with the theory 
itself, if this is the best defence that can be made for it? 
'The real essence of the theory seems to have escaped the 
attention of both friend and foe. At any rate it has not 
been brought forward in recent discussions, and in conse- - 
quence the real point at issue has been obscured. What / 
Students of monetary problems really want to know is 
whether there actually exists the causal relation between 
the value of the money unit and the quantity of money, 
which the advocates of the quantity theory allege. Thes! 
theorists insist that with a given amount of money work to 
be done and a given rapidity of circulation the value of the 
money unit is an effect of which the number of pieces of 
money is the cause. Neither changes in the market value of 
the material from which money is made, nor any other event 
can effect this value directly, they say, but only indtrectly 
by first increasing or decreasing the amount of money in 
circulation. As Ricardo puts it, '"There can be no depre- 
ciation of coin but from excess.’’ ‘‘ Whilst such money is 
kept within certain limits, any value may be given to it as 
currency.’’ Is this true? May it not be true that the 
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causal relation is the other way about; that the quantity of 
money in circulation is an effect of which the value of the 
commodities to be exchanged and the value of the money 
unit are causes? Or, is the connection between the volume 
of currency and prices so close a one that any quantitative 
relation can be established? ‘These are the real questions at 
issue. 

What are the grounds for believing that the causal rela- 
tion is as the quantity theorists claim? 

President Walker's answer is that the law of demand and 
supply proves it. No one, he says, has shown any good 
reason for making money an exception to this law, and he 
expresses the belief that no good reason can be given. In 
other words, his claim is that the law of supply and demand 
and the quantity theory stand and fall together. But is this 
true? Everything depends upon what one means by the 
phrases in question. Does the law of supply and demand, 
as it is ordinarily understood, help us to answer the ques- 
tions which were propounded above? Does it prove that 
the quantity of money has the direct causal effect upon 
prices which the quantity theorists allege? In my opinion 
these questions must be answered emphatically in the nega- 
tive. 

The law of demand and supply is simply a method of 
describing the process through which the value-determining 
forces work. It is a short way of saying that when some 
people want to buy more goods at a certain price than other 
people are willing to sell at that price, some of the prospec- 
tive buyers will bid higher; some of them will stop bidding; 
new sellers will very likely enter the market; old sellers will 
perhaps offer more goods for sale, etc., etc., and that this 
process of ''higgling'' will continue until a certain quantity 
of goods passes from the hands of certain sellers to those of 
certain buyers at some price. At what price the law does 
not and cannot say. As Thornton demonstrated long ago, 
the so-called equalization of demand and supply may be 
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accomplished at many different prices. To determine at 
about wlst price iu the long run demand and supply will 
properly ke adjusted to each other, we are obliged to resort 
to the principle of cost of production, and ultimately to that 
of marginal utility. The numerous forces comprehended 
under these terms work themselves out through the so-called 
law of demand and supply. An appeal to this law cannot, 
therefore, settle a dispute regarding the true source of the 
value of -Łe money unit. 

A further difficulty with President Walker’s method of 
argumen: consists in the fact that the demand for money, or 
the amount of money needed, obviously depends in part 
upon prices. If six commodities, for example, each worth 
a dollar & piece, are exchanged once each simultaneously, 
six dolla--coins will be required to do the work. If they 
are wortk five dollars each, under the same circumstances, 
thirty dclkar-coins, or their equivalent, will be required. 
We thus meet the same old problem in another form. If we 
would explain the demand for money, we must explain 
prices, and President Walker is estopped from using the 
quantity theory for this purpose, for that is the very ques- 
tion at issue. One cannot use the law of demand and ' 
supply in support of the quantity theory and then use the 
quantity :heory in explanation of the law of demand and 
supply. 

John Locke * also regarded the quantity theory as a logi- 
cal deduct.on from the law of demand and supply. He 
maintainec that the demand for money was infinite; and 
consequently that the supply only needs to be considered in 
an explaration of prices or of the value of the money unit. 
According to Locke's notion there is no limit to the amount 
of money which people desire, but he did not explain how 
an infinite desire makes a finite demand; neither did he 
explain Łow an infinite demand with a finite supply could 
result in anything except an infinite price. 

* “Considerations on the Lowering of the Rate of Interest." 
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Mr. Nicholson’s reasons for believing the quantity theory 
are nowhere expressly stated, but they are implied in the 
hypothetical market which has already been described.* 
He there makes two important assumptions: Firstly, that 
the man with the money will give it all for the ten com- 
modities he desires to possess; secondly, that the money 
can be used for no purpose except the making of exchanges. 
Are these assumptions valid? Granted the hypothesis that 
the money can be used for no purpose except that of ex- 
changing goods, does it follow that all the money would 
needs be exchanged against all the goods, and does such an 
hypothesis assist us to understand the actual case in which 
money can be and is used for other purposes than the 
making of exchanges? 

In order to answer the first question we must consider the 
motives of the exchangers. Why should the man who holds 
the dodo bones (the form of money used by Mr. Nicholson 
in his illustration) pay them all out for the commodities he 
desires, and why should the possessors of the commodities 
demand all the dodo bones in exchange? If we assume that 
they all understand the nature of the process in which they 
are engaged, and that they really follow out their own self- 
interest, it is difficult to see why the owners of commodities 
should demand or the owner of the dodo bones should offer. 
the entire supply in exchange. What the owners of com- 
modities really desire is not dodo bones, but other commodi- 
ties which the dodo bones will buy. A few will do the work 
of exchanging a given quantity of their commodities for a 
given quantity of the commodities which they desire as well 
as many, and better, because a few are more easily handled 
than many. The owner of the dodo bones will not find it 
in his interest to offer a large quantity instead of a small 
because the latter will buy just as many goods for him and 
bring him just as much profit as the latter. If we assume 
that the exchangers do not understand what they are about, 


*See above p. 41 ef. seg. 
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we are all at sea. Whether under these circumstances all 
the money will be exchanged for all the commodi:ies de- 
pends upoa the success of the money holders in concealing 
from the holders of goods the amount of their monev. 

At firsí thought one might be tempted to believe that the 
existence cf a money market supports Mr. Nicholson's con- 
tention thet under the circumstances assumed all the money 
would be exchanged against all the goods. Dealers in 
money certainly gain nothing by hoarding their goods, It 
is only when they loan their funds that they meke the 
profits which are the aim of their endeavors. By putting 
money out of their hands, instead of by keeping it do they 
get gain. But the desire of the money lenders to get rid of 
their money does not insure their power to get rid of it. 
That depeads upon the willingness of people to borrow. 
The only e1couragement which the lender can offer the bor- 
rower is £ ow rate of interest, but that inducement cannot 
succeed ia the long run, unless there is a genuine demand 
for more gcods to be consumed. ‘The desire to borrow money 
is but another name for the desire for more capital for in- 
vestment, and that desire in the long run must be based 
upon a demand for more goods for purposes of consumption. 
But the fact that more money may be brought into circula- 
tion on account of an increased demand for goods lends no 
support to zhe view that all the money will be put into cir- 
culation regardless of the quantity of commodities or of their 
demand for consumption; neither does it lend support to the 
quantity -keory, unless to the mind of a person who is in- 
clined to defend the proposition that the demand of the 
community for goods depends upon the quantity of money. 

Is Mr. Nicholson’s second hypothesis tenable? Has he a 
right to assume for the purpose of arguing this question, 
that any zommodity could become standard money which is 
not useft. Zor other purposes? In favor of such an assump- 
tion he might quote such authorities as Ricardo and Mill, 
and, indeed, all believers in the quantity theory; foz if the 
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value of money is a function of its quantity, it is entirely 
independent of the value of the material from which coins 
are made and derived solely from its peculiar uses. It may 
be affirmed also with considerable plausibility, and possibly 
proved, that the demonstration of the proposition, that the 
value of standard coins is derived solely from their use for 
monetary purposes, would establish the truth of the quantity 
theory. It is surely difficult to see what, except the quan- 
tity of money in circulation, could determine the value of 
standard coins, if the value of the bullion from which they 
are made has nothing to do with it. Certain it is that by 
the proposition before us we may test the truth or falsity of 
the quantity theory. If it should chance to be true that the 
value of standard coins is, after all, practically identical with 
the value of the bullion of which they are composed, the 
quantity theory cannot stand, for the value of gold bullion 
does not depend upon the quantity of money in circulation, 
but upon the marginal utility of gold; and the marginal 
utility of gold, though influenced by its use for monetary 
purposes, is not solely dependent upon that use, or depend- 
ent upon it to such an extent that any one could affirm 
with even an approximation to accuracy that it was a func- 
tion of the quantity of gold in circulation for monetary pur- 
poses. 

It is impossible to trace back to its origin the notion that 
the value of standard coins is independent of the value of 
the bullion contained in them, but the evidence points to 
the conclusion that the notion originated in the failure of 
economists to clearly distinguish between the functions of a 
standard of values and that of a medium of exchange. At 
any rate we can best reach the truth regarding the proposi- 
tion before us by a careful examination of the distinction 
between these two functions. 

The necessity for a standard of values has been denied by 
President Walker, but we believe that Professor Jevons 
clearly demonstrated this necessity when he showed that 
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under conditions of pure barter a price-current would be 
required so cumbrous, expensive and imperfect as to render 
exchanges on any large scale practically impossible Such 
a price-current, he showed, would needs contain an expres- 
sion of th» value of each commodity, bought and sold upon 
the markets, in terms of every other commodity. Now this 
particular difficulty of exchange by means of barter, the 
existence 52 which President Walker admits, can be avoided 
only by tke acquisition of the habit of quoting the values of 
all commodities in terms of the same commodity. This 
becomes evident the moment one grasps the real nature of 
the difficulty. In a state of primitive barter each trader is 
familiar with a small number of exchange ratios, and he 
may express these upon occasion in any way he pleases. 
Very likey he may express them in terms of the particular 
commodity or service which is the object of his own special 
activity. 

Tt woukd be mere chance if any large number of per- 
sons shotld express these ratios in terms of the same 
commodity or service, and it would certainly happen that in 
every community of any size several different methods of 
expressing exchange ratios would be in use. A merchant, 
therefore, who would make an intelligible price list would 
needs exp-ess the value of each commodity in terms either 
of every cther commodity, or at least in terms of all com- 
modities commonly used for the measurement of values in 
his neighoorhood. It is equally clear that he could avoid 
this difficulty only when his customers had acquired the 
habit of expressing ratios of exchange in terms of some one 
commodity. The acquisition of this habit by a community 
is the acqaisition of a standard of values. The commodity 
used for this purpose simply stands as one member in every 
expression of exchange ratios, and that service and that 
alone coustitutes it a standard of values. One might object 
that the parase ‘‘standard of values’’ does not properly de- 
scribe such a service, but this objection would not alter in 
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the slightest degree the nature of this service or the neces- 
sity for it.* 

Admitting, then, the necessity for a standard of values in 
the sense described, the problem before us resolves itself 
into the question—could a community acquire the habit of 
quoting or describing the values of commodities in terms of 
something which is valueless? To ask the question is to 
answer it. One surely is not called upon to prove that a 
ratio of exchange could not be established between a valu- 
able good and a commodity without value. Neither is it 
necessary to do more than to call attention to the fact that 
the history of monetary standards shows that only com- 
modities of very high degree of utility and value have 
served their respective communities as standards. 

The opinion has already been expressed that the failure 
of many people to grasp the simple truth that a standard of 
values is necessary, and that it must be a commodity of high 
utility and value for purposes of consumption is due toa 
failure to distinguish clearly and accurately between the 
functions of a standard and that of a medium of exchange. 
It is proper, therefore, that we should devote some space to 
a description of the real nature and service of a medium of 
exchange. 

To this end, however, no extended analysis is needed. 
Professor Jevons and many other writers have clearly pointed 
out the difficulties of barter. Even among people who had 

become accustomed to quote the values of commodities in 
' terms of a standard want of ‘‘coincidence’’ and of ‘‘means 
of subdivision” in exchanges might constitute insuperable 


*President Walker insists that only some means of expressing or denominating 
values are needed. The following are his words: "Articles are measured agsinst 
each other in respect of their several values, and it is only necessary that there 
should be some common denominator in which the values, thus determined, may 

„be expressed" “Money,” p 9 He does not carry his analysis far enough to 
reveal the fact that, until ratios of exchange have been established between all 
commodities and some one commodity, there is nothing to express or denominate. 
The establishment of some unit, such as a dollar, a franc, or a pound as the means 
of expressing or denominating values must follow the acquisition of a standard 
of values, but could not precede it, nor be a substitute for 1t. 
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obstacles to accurate and extensive business transactions. 
An early method of obviating these difficulties consisted in 
the making and denominating of coins fashioned out of the 
commodity which had become the standard of values. 'This 
was a most natural method of procedure. The commodity 
which had become the standard must have previously been 
an object of universal or nearly universal desire, and, on 
that accouat, more readily exchangeable than any other 
commodity This being the case people naturally acquired 
the habit of frequently purchasing it for the purpose of 
hoarding, cr for no other reason than because with it they 
could buy what they wanted more readily than with the 
article or articles they traded for it. When the standard 
commodity came to be used frequently and on a large scale,for 
this purpose, the need for putting it up in convenient and 
properly la»elled packages must have speedily become ap- 
parent, and, wherever minerals constituted the standard, 
some methcd of coinage developed. 

Other methods of securing ''coincidence'' and ‘‘ means of 
subdivisiow’’ in exchanges, superior for many purposes to 
the one just described, have been discovered in modern 
times, and 2xtensively employed. Instruments of credit, — 
such as banknotes, checks, drafts, bills of exchange, and 
many varieties of government paper, also book accounts, — 
are nowadays used for this purpose in all civilized countries. 
Coin is still circulated widely and in large quantities, but 
these other instrumentalities easily hold the supremacy as 
media of exchanges. It is possible, though by no means 
probable, that credit instruments may come to be exclusively 
used for cu-crency purposes. In that case we should have a 
complete separation between the instrumentalities which 
serve in diferent countries as standards of value and those 
which serve as media of exchanges. Whether or not, how- 
ever, such a separation ever takes place, the two functions 
will remain, as they ever have been, entirely distinct, and 
without any necessary connection each with the other. A 
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standard of values would be a useful thing even in a state 
of simple barter, and standards of more or less extended use 
have very likely existed in communities which lacked 
entirely a medium of exchange. 

The fact that gold, which constitutes the standard of 
values in the most highly civilized nations of the world at 
the present time, is also used in large quantities as a medium 
of exchange involves important consequences, one of which 
is that its value is greater than it would be, if it were not 
so used, but it does not involve the consequence that its 
value as a standard is entirely or, necessarily even largely, 
determined by its use as a medium and, therefore, by the 
volume of the circulation. The use of gold as a standard 
does not affect its value in the slightest particular. It pos- 
sessed high utility and great value before it ever became a 
standard, and it became a standard, and still remains such, 
largely because of its great value for purposes of ordinary 
consumption. Its use as a medium of exchange affects its 
value for the reason that, on this account, large quantities 
of it are withdrawn from its ordinary uses, and thus its 
marginal utility is raised. If less were used for this purpose 
more would be available for purposes of ordinary consump- 
tion, and its marginal utility would fall accordingly; if none 
were used for this purpose its marginal utility would fall to 
that point which the state of the need for gold for ordinary 
purposes of consumption, together with the supply, would 
determine. But it might perfectly well, even then, serve 
as a standard of values, and, as such, as one of the chief 
determinants of price.* 

If this view of the matter be correct, the true relation 
between the volume of the currency and prices is very dif- 
ferent from that implied in the quantity theory. We may 
indicate it by supposing two possible cases, one of which 


*The study of the evolution and functions of standards of value has received 
slight attention from economists and historians Some interesting suggestions 
on the subject may be found in Menger's “Grundsätze der Volksuirthschafislehre," 
Cap. vill. i 
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represents the actual situation at the present time. First, 
suppose thet the currency corisists solely of instruments of 
credit of various sorts, and that the only monetary use of 
gold is tha: of a standard of values; secondly, we will 
suppose— waat is actually true at the present time—that the 
currency coasists in part of gold and in part of instruments 
of credit, and that gold is also the standard of values. 

Under the conditions assumed in the first case prices 
would represent the ratios between the marginal utility of, 
say 23.2 grains of gold, and the marginal utilities of the 
various commodities on the markets. Directly, the volume 
of the currency, composed entirely of credit instruments, 
would have no influence upon either the marginal utility of 
gold or the marginal utilities of the marketed commodities. 
Indirectly, its influence might be great on account of the 
fact that a convenient and adequate medium of exchange of 
some sort is 2ssential to the present organization of industry, 
essential in the same sense as adequate protection of life 
and propertr, enforcement of contracts, the railroad system, 
and a dozen other features of our complicated industrial 
system. For example, if the credit system should entirely col- 
lapse, the Eusiness of exchange would temporarily stop, and, 
for the time being, prices would be annihilated, just as they 
might be i^ our railroad system should temporarily become 
useless. Ii the credit system should be seriously impaired, 
without being entirely destroyed, we would experienze the 
price phenomena of a period of crisis, phenomena wh:ch do 
not follow aay law, but which are the result of forcec sales 
and of the awless and spasmodic operations of terrorized 
debtors and zreditors. Any necessary quantitative relation 
between tke volume of the currency and prices, either in 
the period >? confidence or of panic it would be impossible 
to establisk. * 


*'The volume o? the currency depends upon the extent of the division cf labor, 
the size of ma-kets, the magnitude of individual transactions, and many other 
circumstances 1s well as upon prices. 
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A community, which to a greater or less extent employs as 
a medium of exchange the commodity which serves as its 
standard of values, will be subject to the same kind of price 
fluctuations in time of crisis as was the community we have 
just considered. The fluctuations might not be so great or 
so serious, but they would be the same in kind, and would 
be produced by the same causes, and would be just as law- 
less in their operations. The connection between the volume 
of the currency and these fluctuations would be just as 
slight. In ordinary times, however, in this community the 
level of prices would be lower than in the first on account of 
the withdrawal of a quantity of gold from its ordinary uses 
in order to pass from hand to hand in exchange transac- 
tions. The extent to which such withdrawals would raise 
the marginal utility of gold and thus depress the level of 
prices would depend upon a variety of circumstances, namely, 
upon all those forces, partly subjective and partly objective, 
which at any particular time determine the state of the 
marginal need for gold. Inasmuch as these forces may vary 
in intensity, and be combined in different ways, it follows 
that the withdrawal of a given amount of gold at one time 
might not produce the same effect upon its marginal utility 
as it would at another time. For example, if fashion should 
suddenly turn against the use of gold plate and ornaments 
at the same time that additional quantities of this metal 
were being coined for currency purposes, the one force 
might offset the other, and since the marginal utility of gold 
would remain unchanged, the general level of prices would 
not be affected in the slightest degree. For the same reasons 
the level of prices might remain unchanged, if an increased 
need for gold for purposes of ordinary consumption were con- 
temporaneous with the melting down of gold coins in large 
quantities. In like manner it would be easy to show that the 
marginal utility of gold, and with it the general level of prices, 
might fluctuate without any change having taken place in 
the volume of the currency or in general industrial conditions. 
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The conclusions at which we have arrived are not only 
not in harmony with the quantity theory, but in many cases 
are contradictory to it. According to that theory, so long 
as the number of exchanges and the rapidity of the circula- 
tion of money remain the same, nothing can affect the value 
of the unit, and with it the level of prices, except changes 
in the volime of the currency. Nothing can be clearer, 
however, than that the marginal utility of gold may and 
constantly does change in independence of any or all of 
these circumstances. If, therefore, it be true, as we have 
attempted to show, that as a standard of value, gold is a 
simple commodity, subject to precisely the same value- 
determining forces as other commodities, then the quantity 
theory is not true, and should no longer be made the basis 
of reasonirg on monetary questions. 

It is a common belief that the phenomena of irredeemable 
government paper constitutes an insuperable obstacle to the 
acceptance of the views set forth in this paper. It remains 
for us to show, therefore, that these phenomena may be 
clearly explained without recourse to the quantity theory. 

To this end we must note first of all, that government 
paper money is always representative money. ‘That is to 
say, a government note always has upon its facea statement 
of some sort. In this country it is usually a promise to pay 
to bearer a certain number of dollars. Conceivably such 
notes might bear upon their faces simply the figures 1 or 2, 
Or 3, or 1c, but these figures would needs be given some 
definite meaning before the notes would be useful for mone- 
tary purposes. "The government might proclaim that ‘‘r’’ 
should mean one bushel of wheat, or one ton of hay, or one 
cord of wood, or one sheep, or one dollar, or any one of 
these things, or some combination of these things, but it 
could not leave the people in the dark regarding what it did 
mean. Asa matter of fact, the figure ‘‘1’’ on a government 
note always means the unit of value whatever at the time 
and in the nation in question that may be. The figure !'2" 
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means twice that unit, etc. In other words, a standard of 
values suitably denominated must exist in advance, and, in 
consequence, a level of prices be established to start with. 
We have already shown that without this, exchanges on a 
large scale could not be executed, and that a medium of 
exchange of any sort, let alone one of credit instruments, 
would be an impossibility. Experience, many times re- 
peated in the history of modern nations, demonstrates that a 
trading community already in possession of a standard of 
values and with an established level of prices, can get on 
with a medium of exchange composed entirely of so-called 
irredeemable paper, and that, if the credit of the issuing 
government is first class, and if the notes are not issued in 
excess of the ability of the community to make profitable 
use of them as media of exchanges, that original level of 
prices may not be at all modified. If, on the contrary, the 
credit of the issuing government is not first class, or if the 
notes are issued in excess of the need for them for the pur- 
poses indicated, then the notes will depreciate, and the level 
of prices will rise to the extent of the depreciation. "The 
phenomenon which is peculiar to irredeemable paper is that 
of depreciation, and whatever connection one might be able 
to discover between the volume of such paper and the extent 
of its depreciation, would throw no light upon the problem 
of that original level of prices from which all price changes 
due to the irredeemable currency started. 

In regard to the causes of depreciation nothing need here 
be said except that the quantity theory is inadequate to 
account for them. The credit of the issuing government, 
the state of the public mind regarding the propriety of the 
issue, and the convenience of the business world are quite 
as potent as the quantity of the issues. 

Inclosing it may not be out of place to indicate briefly the 
bearing of the present discussion upon the question of 
bimetallism. From the standpoint of the quantity theorists 
the chief issues of the present controversy are two: Firstly, 
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would national or international free coinage of silver at a 
fixed ratio permanently increase the volume of our currency, 
or at any rate, prevent further contraction; secondly, granted 
that it would have the former result, how would the conse- 
quent (acccrding to the quantity theory) rise in prices affect 
debtors and creditors, farmers and laborers, professional men 
and other classes? If the views set forth in this paper are 
correct, the critical points of the controversy are the follow- 
ing: Firstly, would national or international free coinage 
at a fixed ratio change the standard of values of this country 
or of the world? If it would, then prices would fall in the 
degree that the value of 41234 grains of standard silver 
(supposing the ratio were 16 to 1) should prove to be less. 
than that of 23.2 grains of gold, and this would happen 
whether the volume of currency remained stationary or were 
temporarily or permanently increased or diminished. Sec- 
ondly, in case the standard of value were not changed, to 
what extent would silver be substituted for gold in the cur- 
rency of this country or of the world, and to what extent 
would the marginal utility of gold be lowered by the quan- 
tity thus withdrawn from circulation and thrown upon the 
bullion ma-ket? The volume of the currency in this case 
as in the preceding, would be a matter of minor importance. 
If all the gold should be driven out of circulation, prices 
would probably rise considerably, while the volume of the 
currency might remain the same as before, or be increased 
or decreased. If only a part of the gold currency should be 
displaced, prices would rise in a less degree, while the 
volume of the currency, as in the other cases, would depend 
upon other circumstances and conditions. The truth is that 
the level of prices and the volume of the currency are not 
determined by the same influences, and it is largely a matter 
of coincidence if they chance to vary in reference to each 
other in the way indicated by the quantity theory. 


Wu. A. Scorr. 
Universitiy of Wisconsin, 
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POLITICAL AND MUNICIPAL LEGISLATION 
IN 1896. 


In the ÁxNALSs for May, 1896,* appeared an account of 
the more important laws relating to state and local govern- 
ment enacted by the various state legislatures in 1895. "The 
present paper presents a similar review for 1896. Reference 
to the previous paper may be of convenience in interpreting 
the significance of the enactments of 1896, especially since 
in it mention was made of certain prominent tendencies of 
legislation in preceding years. ‘The present report covers 
the legislative sessions of the six states where they are held 
annually— Massachusetts, New Vork, New Jersey, Rhode 
Island, South Carolina and Georgia (session of October to 
December, 1895); and of the eight states whose biennial 
sessions occur in even years— Maryland, Virginia, Ohio, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, Iowa and Utah. It was 
to be expected that fewer important acts should be adopted 
last year than in 1895, when thirty-nine legislative sessions 
took place. We have also to note, however, the large 
number of unusually important constitutional amendments 
which were voted upon in 1896, as well as the new constitu- 
tions of Utah and South Carolina which went into force last 
year. 

The states whose legislation in 1896 was most noteworthy 
aud progressive, especially if judged from the point of view 
of their own citizens, were probably New Jersey, Louisiana, 
Ohio and Utah. The Legislature of New Jersey had long 
been conspicuously corrupt and her statute-books teemed 
with laws not only perverse but confused and self-contra- 
dictory. Last year a step toward better things was signal- 
ized by the fact that the bulk of legislation as compared 


* Vol, vil, p. 411. 
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with preceding years was reduced one half and that common- 
sense improvements in the manner of phrasing and printing 
the laws were introduced. A complete revision by a special 
commission of the notoriously loose corporation laws, and 
simplifications of the municipal system, were the most im- 
portant measures of the year. In Louisiana a municipal 
reform movement in New Orleans not merely captured the 
city government, but exercised such an influence in the leg- 
islature as to secure a vastly improved charter for the 
metropolis, as well as a,secret ballot law and other progres- 
sive acts, The Ohio corrupt practices and land registration 
laws mark forward steps in legislation from the standpoint 
of the nation as awhole. Utah, on coming into the Union, 
‘adopted (at the November, 1895, election) a constitution 
which in its wide scope and its minuteness, as well as in its 
radical spirit, fairly outdoes any of the other elaborate con- 
stitutions recently adopted in western states. The fact that 
long articles are devoted to such subjects as labor, cor- 
porations, and trusts is typical of the general character of 
the document. The legislature has passed several interest- 
ing laws to carry out the injunctions laid upon it. The 
new South Carolina constitution, though not so radical, is 
scarcely less replete with provisions not properly coming 
under the scope of constitutional law. In Kentucky, the 
protracted and bitter senatorial contest limited the amount 
of legislation within exceedingly narrow bounds. 
Constitutional Amendments.* The general result of the 
popular vote on the constitutional amendments submitted 
last year is worthy of notice. Frequent comment has been 
made upon the conservatism shown by the people in their 
action. «As a matter of fact, out of fifty-seven separate 
amendments voted upon only twenty-fourt met with ap- 
proval, although the number rejected is swollen by the 


«The text cf most of the constitutional amendments referred to will be found 
in the sessior. laws of 1895, though some are in the laws of 1894 and 1896. Many 
of the citations were given in the writer’s paper in the ANNALS of May, 1896. 

+ See foot note on page 61 concerning the Florida amendments, 
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fact that two states alone, Louisiana and Nebraska, de- 
feated twenty-one. ‘The striking instance of these states 
calls attention to an apparent characteristic manifested in 
these constitutional elections, which has received less notice, 
but which is perhaps more significant than popular con- 
servatism, namely, the great lack of careful discrimination 
concerning the questions at issue. Several amendments pre- 
sented at an election, although separately voted upon (as is 
almost universally required), are exceedingly likely to stand 
or falltogether. Moreover, if we consider the action of any 
state on amendments for several successive years, there ap- 
pears a sort of habit in the popular attitude toward them. 
In some states, perhaps because of general distrust of the 
legislature, the tradition is to vote in the negative on nearly 
all questions submitted; in other states the opposite tra- 
dition prevails. In 1896 Louisiana rejected eleven amend- 
ments,* Nebraska ten, Missouri four, New York, Massachu- 
setts, Illinois, Wisconsin, Colorado and Montana one each; 
Minnesota adopted six, Florida five,t South Dakota four, 
Idaho three, Georgia two, and Washington one. Only in 
California do we find the people adopting one amendment 
and rejecting two, and in Texas adopting one and rejecting 
one. 'Theseveral amendments thus meeting a like fate often 
vary greatly in character and intrinsic desirability. The 
interest centres about one or possibly two more important 
propositions and the others receive little independent con- 
sideration. This was beyond question the case in Louisiana 


* The Louisiana amendments covered a very large number of sections and made 
marked changes, but they were grouped according to general subjects into eleven 
proposidons The one relating to legislative powers especially contained sev- 
eral quite diverse provisions. 

+Repeated inquiries of state officers, and ot a newspaper office in Florida, 
have failed to secure information as to the fate of these amendments. I have 
judged that they were probably adopted, from the fact that in previous years 
amendments have been usually accepted by the people. 

Į Some question was raised as to the legality of the vote in South Dakota, asa 
technical error in the form of tbe ballot had been made; butafter the matter had 
been discussed some time, the secretary of state wrote (December 20) that the 
amendments were adopted, and made no qualifying comment. 
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last year, where the crux was the proposed requirement 
of an alternative property or educational qualification for 
the suffrage. The numerous amendments, which had been 
carefully prepared by a special commission, embraced such 
varying matters as the establishment of pensions for Con- 
federate veterans, the authorization of borrowing by muni- 
cipalities for parks, streets and bridges, the reorganization 
of certain courts, and many other subjects. "The pressure 
for constitutional changes is still strong and the legislature, 
which met after the defeat of the amendments, has sub- 
mitted to vote in 1898 the question of holding a convention. 
In Nebraska, amendments allowing the use of ballot machines 
and providing that five-sixths of the jury may render a 
verdict in civil cases, both of which would probably have 
succeeded if presented alone, fell along with several propo- 
‚sitions which met disapproval doubtless because tending to 
increase the expense of government and the power of the 
legislature The six amendments adopted in Minnesota and 
the four in South Dakota were perhaps all of a character 
more apt to appeal to the people, although in the latter 
state the repeal of the prohibition article largely distracted 
attention from the other questions. ‘The several amend- 
ments in Oregon which had been proposed by the legislature 
of 1893 and approved by that of 1895, were none of them 
submitted to the people, the legislature having neglected, 
for some reason, to pass the necessary special act providing 
for an election to vote upon them. Delaware is now hold- 
ing a constitutional convention. 

Sufrage Radical and conservative tendencies both found 
most noteworthy expression in the constitutional legislation 
of 1896. Not only did Utah, by her original constitution, 
follow the example of her neighbors, Colorado and Wyo- 
ming, in granting the ballot to women, but at the November 
election yet another adjoining state, Idaho, took the same 
course by a vote of about two to one. California, however, 
with all her radicalism, rejected woman suffrage; it is 
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claimed that the liquor interests considerably influenced the 
election. ‘The current sessions of the legislature in Nevada 
and Oregon are to express their approval or disapproval of 
this same measure, as submitted to them two years ago. 
In view of the general inclination of the western states 
toward absolute democracy, the fact is noteworthy that 
Washington has followed the path marked out by California 
in 1894, in requiring ability to write one's name and to 
read the constitution as a qualification for voting. Minne- 
sota has taken a conservative step in another direction and, 
by a vote in which the large foreign population is said to 
have generally favored the affirmative, has made citizenship 
a requirement for suffrage. Formerly aliens who had lived 
one year in the United States could vote on declaring their 
intention to become naturalized. Utah also adopted the 
citizenship qudlification. A much shorter step was taken 
in Texas where the people approved an amendment requir- 
ing the declaration of intention to become a citizen, which 
could previously be made on the very eve of voting, to be 
filed six months before election. In Montana, however, 
where citizenship is already required, the proposition to 
require naturalization three months before election was 
rejected. 

In the South the negro question isof course at the bottom 
of the movement for restricted suffrage. The South Caro- 
lina constitutional convention which met in the last months 
of 1895 adopted a measure which disfranchised a very con- 

- siderable proportion of the colored and ''poor white’’ popu- 
lation. Not only is the requirement as to voting residence 
high—two years in the state, one in the county, four months 
in the election district; not only is the payment of a poll- 
tax six months before election necessary; but after January 
I, 1898, no one can become an elector unless he can both 
read and write a section of the constitution, or else has paid 
taxes on $300 worth of property. Provision is made, how- 
ever, for granting the franchise permanently (subject to the 
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poli-tax requirement) to such as prior to 1898 register and. 
show themselves able either to read a section of the consti- 
tution or "to understand and explain it when read;" but 
evidently the interpretation of election officers as to what 
constitutes understanding and explaining is apt to bea very 
adjustable one. Following the precedent set by the Missis- 
sippi constitutional convention of 1890, this South Carolina 
constitution was promulgated without popular vote, a course 
that could be legally pursued under the constitution cf 1868. 
Had it been voted upon, the same lot would doubtless have 
awaited the constitution as in May, 1896, befell the amend- 
ment in Louisiana which proposed almost precisely the 
same restrictions on the ballot. 

Elections and Corrupt Practices. Two more states adopted 
the Australian ballot system in 1896, Louisiana and Utah. 
Both require the arrangement of candidates’ names to be 
alphabetic under each office, a method tending to disfran- 
chise illiterates in such a state as Louisiana. ‘These same 
states likewise for the first time provide for registration, 
which is required biennially of all electors. In Utah, a house 
to house canvass is to be made, doubtless for the conven- 
ience of women voters. Maryland and New York have 
revised their election laws, but without important innova- 
tions. ‘The vote of California on the constitutional amend- 
ment allowing the use of ballot machines was affirmative, 
but, probably for the reasons already suggested, the same pro- 
position was rejected in Nebraska. Massachusetts extends 
her law so that the McTammany machine may be used by | 
cities and towns for state as well as local elections; and 
even goes a step farther than New York had done by pro- 
viding that the state shall pay for the machines when local 
authorities adopt them, although for 1896 the number so to 
be furnished was limited to fifty. At the November election 
some difficulty was experienced in a few cases where the 
system was employed, owing to ignorance or to imperfection 
in the machines; but in general they gave marked satisfac- 
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tion, especially in the cities of Rochester and Worcester 
where they received trial on a larger scale than ever before. 

The past year added two more to the steadily growing list 
of states (now numbering fifteen) that have adopted more or 
less satisfactory corrupt practices acts. ‘The law passed in 
Utah is comparatively rudimentary, copying closely the 
original New York act of 1890, with the bare requirement 
that candidates and committees report their election expendi- 
tures. In Ohio, on the other hand, the new statute assimi- 
lates the most desirable features of all the laws heretofore 
passed in the United States, and advances beyond them. 
The laws of Missouri and Minnesota are most nearly fol- 
lowed, but the limit of candidates’ expenditures is placed 
at lower figures—not more than $100 where the election is 
to be by 5000 voters or less, and not more than $650 in any 
case whatever. Moreover, there is a new provision requir- 
ing a statement of their expenditures by all candidates for 
nomination, to be made before the election. Somewhat as 
in Massachusetts, minute regulations are laid down concern- 
ing the accounts of political committees and of those acting 
for them or independently disbursing money in the cam- 
paigu. The act contains, however, no definition of legiti- 
mate and illegitimate payments. 

State Officers and Legislature. As has been intimated, 
several important constitutional provisions relating to state 
officers and the legislature were rejected by popular vote in 
1896. Thus in Massachusetts the second attempt within 
five years to introduce biennial instead of annual elections 
and biennial legislative sessions was defeated by a majority 
of nearly two-thirds. In Illinois the effort, vainly made at 
least once before, to secure to the legislature the right to 
propose constitutional amendments more numerously and 
frequently, was again defeated. It is almost impossible for 
Illinois to amend her constitution at all in face of the 
requirement that the favoring vote shall equal a majority of 
all the ballots cast for state officers. Defeat likewise befell 
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the several amendments in Nebraska allowing the legisla- 
ture, by two-thirds vote, to establish intermediate courts, to 
increase tae number of supreme and circuit court judges, to 
establish additional executive officers, and not oftener than 
once in four years to increase the salaries of such judges and 
officers. Whatever may be said regarding the wisdom of 
the restriction of legislative power in these last two in- 
stances, there can be no doubt as to the advantage of the 
new provision in South Carolina's constitution, which, fol- 
lowing a precedent much less general in the South than in 
the North, prohibits special and local legislation. Private 
acts were formerly very numerous in this state. It is need- 
less to adc that Utah has placed a similar provision in her 
constitution. 3 

Georgie adopted a constitutional amendment in 1896 in- 
creasing the number of supreme court judges from four to 
six, allowing them to sit in two divisions, and providing 
that they shall be elected by the people instead of being 
appointed.. State civil service reform, which progresses but 
slowly as compared with other movements, made its only 
advance “ast year in Maryland, where a constitutional 
amendment establishing the examination system was sub- 
mitted totae people at the election of £897. The Massa- 
chusetts lew for the preference of veterans in appointments, 
despite strong criticism made upon it, was further extended 
in 1896; department heads may now at their discretion 
appoint veterans without any examination, and must ap- 
point those who have passed examination regardless of their 
relative rank. Ohio has likewise enacted that soldiers must 
be preferrec. in.local civil service. 

Local Government generally. In Utah a Zins avit of 
county and township government was adopted in 5896, fol- 
lowing th» line of the numerous western states having the 
commissicner organization. In the territorial days the 
county court system was in vogue. A curious provision, 
enacted ir Mississippi, requires that all county officers shall 
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attend the first charge of the county judge to the grand 
jury, and that the judge shall briefly instruct them on their 
duties. 

New Jersey's system of municipal government has long 
been in a most confused and corrupt condition. The prac- 
tice of legislating out of office has nowhere been so common. 
It is perhaps owing to the exceeding density of the popula- 
tion in the northern counties that the legislature, forbidden 
by constitution to enact special laws for municipalities, has 
provided so many general incorporation laws. Most states 
have, aside from townships, only cities and one other class of 
municipalities, variously called towns, villages or boroughs. 
New Jersey has not merely four classes of cities, but also 
towns, villages, boroughs and borough commissions, while, 
her townships are in many cases given organization and 
powers quite similar to those of higher grades of munici- 
palities Morever, several general laws, presenting consid- 
erable differences, exist side by side for the government of 
almost every one of these classes. Countless additional acts 
on special subjects have been passed, and as these have 
seldom specifically amended or repealed former enactments, 
a great mass of undigested and inconsistent legislation has 
accumulated, under which municipalities often stand on a 
very precarious legal footing. A marked change in all this 
will be effected by a law of 1896 which requires a special 
act of the legislature to authorize the incorporation of each 
municipality, although they are to be governed by general 
laws. While a more desirable reform would be a revision 
of those general laws themselves, till such a change is made 
the new practice will probably prevent some abuses. A 
start in the more needed movement was made last year by 
the repeal of all the acts for the government of boroughs 
and borough commissions, except that of 1878, under which 
all are required to reincorporate. 

In Minnesota the very important constitutional amend- 
ment relating to city charters received popular approval at 
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the last election. This measure provides, it will be remem- 
bered, that when it is desired to organize a village into a 
city or to reorganize a city, the district court shall appoint 
a board of fifteen freeholders, residents of the municipality 
for at least five years, to draft a charter. ‘This, if the people 
favor it by a four-sevenths majority, becomes law. The 
charter board is to be a permanent body; amendments pro- 
posed by it from time to time require three-fifths of the 
popular vote for ratification. The legislature is authorized 
to pass general laws paramount to local charters, but these 
may be of only three classes, applying to cities of more than 
50,000, 15,000 to 50,000, and less than 15,000 respectively. 
The amendment further provides that the city council may 
consist of one or two bodies, but that if there be two the 
members of one must be elected by the entire city. "This 
''California'' system of home-rule for municipalities has 
found somewhat unexpected favor in Louisiana, where an 
act of 1896 prescribes that whenever a majority of the prop- 
erty owners in any city or town shall frame and petition for 
the adoption of a new charter, an election must be held, at 
which a majority vote will suffice to put it into force. 

The South Carolina Legislature last year made a beginning 
in the general municipal legislation demanded by the new 
constitution, adopting acts, not in themselves of special con- 
sequence, for the government of villages of two classes. 
The New Vork Legislature failed to take action on the bills 
for general laws regulating second and third class cities, sub- 
mitted by special commissions established for the purpose. 

Two acts of 1896, though local in nature, deserve atten- 
tion—the Greater New York law and the New Orleans 
charter. The former measure declared New Vork, Brooklyn 
and other smaller municipalities in Kings and Richmond 
counties to be consolidated, the act to take effect January 1, 
1898. Meantime a commission of fifteen members was to 
prepare a charter for presentation to the legislature of 1897. 
This Greater New York bill, after its first passage, was 
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submitted to the mayors of New Vork and Brooklyn who, 
after prolonged hearings, both disapproved it. They main- 
tained that, while doubtless a majority, though scarcely a 
large one, of the citizens of the proposed metropolis desired 
consolidation, the people were not generally in favor of 
uniting first and deciding on a frame of government after- 
ward, especially if such a body as sits in Albany should 
have an indefinite part in that decision. After an exciting 
struggle in which the party whip was applied vigorously 
the legislature repassed the bill in spite of this double 
veto. It is almost impossible to foretell the nature of the 
charter that will ultimately be adopted, nor is it even 
certain that any act will be passed at the session now being 
held. 

‘The new charter of New Orleans, while not entirely read- 
justing the relations of powers, tends to increase the author- 
ity of the mayor. Two important department heads formerly 
elected by the people are to be appointed by him, with 
consent of the city council. Certain other officers, formerly 
chosen by the council, are to be named by the mayor, sub- 
ject to confirmation. The council no longer has the power 
of summary removal. ‘The most notable feature of the 
act is that it embodies, almost word for word, the stringent 
provisions of the Illinois municipal civil service law, adopted 
by Chicago in 1895.* Another article requires that all or- 
dinances granting franchises shall, after passing the council, 
be submitted to a board consisting of five chief executive 
officers, the concurrence of four of whom is necessary to 
approve the measure. Street railway, lighting and other 
important franchises must furthermore be offered at auction 
to the highest bidder. The forward civic movement in 
New Orleans is also signalized by the establishment of a 
commission to undertake the immensely difficult task of 
draining the city. The issue of $5,000,000 of bonds is 
authorized. 

* Bcc ANNALS, Vol. vil, p. 422, May, 1896. 
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<pecial Municipal Legislation. The system of assessments 
to cover the cost of local improvements, so universally 
porular in the North, has been somewhat slower in winning 
its way iu the southern states. In Virginia some of the 
many special municipal charters formerly authorized local 
assessments, but a law of 1896 first allows all cities and 
towns to make use of this method. South Carolina last 
yea- joined the numerous states which authorize munici- 
palities to erect lighting and water plants. In South Dakota 
a ccustitutional amendment was adopted extending the debt 
lim:t of all local authorities for the purpose of supplying 
water for irrigation or domestic use. A rather strict limi- 
tati»n upon the granting of street railway franchises is that 
established by Louisiana, where a popular vote is requisite 
in cities and towns of less than 10,000 population. Ohio 
has partially followed the example set by Missouri in 1895, 
enacting that upon the consolidation of street railways the 
city or village may limit the fare over the entire line to five 
cents, with special rates for school children, may require a 
system of transfers, and may, moreover, every fifteen years, 
reacjust the rates of fare and the percentages to be paid for 
the privilege. Amendments of interest were made in New 
Yor« tothe act of 1891 providing for an underground railway 
inthe metropolis. ‘The matter isdragging along very slowly, 
owing largely to the fear that should the city itself under- 
take to construct the system its debt would be carried beyond 
the -onstituzional limit. The too long delayed movement 
to restrict the height of buildings in cities is making some 
sligat progress. Massachusetts, which already, in 1892, 
fixed 125 feet as the maximum for buildings in Boston, has 
now provided that along parks and boulevards in any city or 
towa the height may not exceed 7o feet, and may be further 
limited by municipal ordinance. Considerable agitation on 
the subject is being made iu New York. 

General Legislation. Without going into such detail as 
we have done with legislation directly affecting municipal 
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and political affairs, it may be of interest to refer briefly to 
a few other noteworthy acts of 1896. 

Of special importance is the Torrens land registration law 
of Ohio. This is not, as was the Illinois act of 1895, 2 
local option measure, but every county is required to fur- 
nish the necessary books so that whoever wishes may have 
his land entered. ‘The Illinois statute has meantime been 
declared unconstitutional by the supreme court. The gen- 
eral principle is not impeached, but certain provisions, 
notably that giving powers of a judicial nature to the 
county recorder, are criticised. This last difficulty was 
avoided by the Ohio Legislature, which turned over to the 
courts the primary determination as to the validity of the 
land titles. Utah and Maryland have established commis- 
sions to investigate this subject; Massachusetts continues to 
postpone action on the report of her commissioners. ‘I'wo 
states, Ohio and South Carolina, have taken what, on their 
face, promise to be the first really effective measures to pre- 
vent lynching. These acts provide that officers in any way 
conniving shall be summarily removed and disqualified for 
any public position. They grant to the person injured by 
a mob, or to his heirs, a right of action for damages against 
the county, whether the officers are culpable or not, and the 
county may recover such damages from persons participat- 
ing in the affair. Georgia has adopted a less satisfactory 
law designed to check this evil. 

In connection with the repeal in South Dakota of the 
article of the constitution prohibiting the sale of liquor, 
may be noted the fact that the Iowa Legislature of 1896 
refused to approve the prohibition amendment proposed by 
its predecessor in x894, or to modify the present anomalous 
system. ‘The new Raines liquor law in New York trans- 
fers the power to grant licenses from the local authori- 
ties to a State department, increases the rates, and provides 
that a considerable proportion of the revenue from this 
source (amounting to about $4,000,000 for the first year) 
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shall go to the state. ‘The act also authorizes township local 
option. 

Utah and South Carolina have reorganized their public 
school systems, while the department of education in New 
York City has been remodeled with decided improvements. 
New York extends further the provision allowing the in- 
struction of pupils at the expense of their home districts in 
the schools of other districts having better facilities, and 
following the lead of Massachusetts allows the cost of their 
conveyance to and fro to be a public charge. Iowa and 
New York have authorized any school district to establish 
free kindergartens, a measure previously adopted in three 
or four states. Kentucky has enacted her first a ee 
education law. 

Among the many improvements in the corporation laws 
of New Jersey are the new requirements that at least one 
director shall reside in the state and that the chiel office 
must be located there. It will no longer be so easy to make 
New Jersey the legal home of countless more or less reputable 
corporations that never transact a stroke of business in the 
state. South Carolina and Utah have also revised their 
corporation laws. In California the attempt to amend the 
constitution so as to limit the liability of stockholders to the 
face value of their stock was defeated by the people. 

The new tax law of Maryland introduces the system of 
listing personal property. Mortgages are to be specially 
taxed by the state at eight per cent on the amount of their 
interest, with special safeguards to prevent shifting to the 
mortgagor. An apparently rather impractical provision of 
this act, that bonds and stocks should be assessed to the 
general property tax in precise proportion to their nominal 
rate of interest, was amended by another law, approved on 
the same day as the first, so as to make such securities 
assessable at their actual value in the market. Virginia and 
Iowa join the dozen or more states having the collateral 
inheritance tax; in each case five per cent is imposed, but 
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in Iowa estates of less than $1000 are exempt. Ohio, which 
has been very consetvative in adopting new forms of taxa- 
tion, has levied a tax of one-half of one per cent on the 
gross earnings of light, water, pipeline and railway com- 
panies In Minnesota a constitutional amendment was 
adopted authorizing special modes of taxing various cor- 
porations; the tax may be progressive. 

Iu New York the contract system of prison labor was pro- 
hibited. Prisoners are to manufacture articles exclusively 
for use in other state institutions. Ohio also established a 
commission to further the distribution of prison-made pro- 
ducts to other institutions, Kentucky which, like other 
southern states, has been backward in the treatment of 
criminals, establishes reform schools for boys and for 
girls. South Carolina's new constitution contained several 
sections relating to railways, and acts putting these into 
effect were passed by the legislature. Perhaps the most 
important limits first-class passenger fares to 334 cents and 
second-class fares to 234 cents. 


: E DANA DURAND. 
New York State Library. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 


AMERICA, 


Boston.—Dr. Francis A. Walker, the eminent economist, President 
of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology, died at his home in 
Boston, January 5, 1897. A sketch of his life appeared in the ANNALS* 
for September, 1892, on the occasion of his appointment as delegate 
of the United States to the International Monetary Conference, at 
Brussels. It should be noted that he declined the appointment. In the 
years which intervened between 1892 and his death, Dr. Walker was 
the recipient of additional academic honors, the degree of LL. D. hav- 
ing been conferred upon him by the University of Edinburgh and that 
of Ph.D. by the University of Halle in 1894. In 1895 the International 
Statistical Institute added a third vice-president to its list of officers, 
and elected President Walker to fill the place. To the last years of ‘his 
life we owe quite a number of vigorous articles in magazines and 
periodicals, and his work “ International Bimetallism,"" published in 
1896. His personality is remembered elsewhere in this issue of the 
ANNALS, and it is hoped ata later day to present an estimate of his 
pre-eminent services to the cause of economics in America. 


Rollins College.—Rev. George Morgan Ward has been elected 
President of Rollins College (Florida), and appointed Professor of 
Political Economy and Law in that institution. Professor Ward was 
born May 23,1859, at Lowell, Mass. He studied at Harvard Col- 
lege from 1877 to 1879, and at Dartmouth College from 1880 to 1882, 
receiving the degree of A.B. from Darunouth in 1882. He also 
received the degrees of A. M. from Dartmouth in 1885, LL. B. from 
Boston University Law School in 1886, and B. D. from Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary in 1896. Mr. Ward was admitted to the Massachu- 
setts Bar in 1885. From 1885 to 1889 he was editor of the Golden 
Rule; from 1892 to 1895 he studied at the Andover Theological Semi- 
nary, and in the winter of 1895 engaged in post-graduate work at 
Johns Hopkins University. 

University of Pennsylvania.—Dr. James T. Young was appointed 
in September last, Instructor in Administration at the University of 
Pennsylvania, He was born in Philadelphia September 23, 1873, and 
obtained his early education in the public schools of that city. He 
attended the University of Pennsylvania, where in 1893 he received 


* See ANNALS, Vol. iii, p. 238. 
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the degree of Ph.B. After pursuing graduate work abroad at the 
Universities of Berlin, Berne and Halle, he took the degree of Ph. D. 
at the latter institution in 1895, and spent some time in further study 
at Paris. Dr. Young is a member of the International Association for 
Comparative Economics and Jurisprudence of Berlin, and of the 
American Economic Association. He has written : 

“Der Staatsdienst in Deutschland, der Schweiz und den Vereinigten 
Staaten.’ Pp. 134. Halle, 1896. 

Ursinus College.—Dr. William C. Mains was, in September last, 
appointed Professor of History and Political Sclence at Ursinus Col- 
lege, Collegeville, Pa. He was born at Mexico, Oswego County, N. V., 
September 3, 1871, and was prepared for college at the Adelphi 
Academy, Brooklyn, N. V. He entered the New York University in 
1888, and received the degree of A. B. in 1892. After graduation he 
remained a year at New Vork University, holding the Classical Fellow- 
ship. In the year 1893-94 he was Professor of History and Political 
Science at the University of Denver, Colo. He then went abroad 
and after spending two years at the Universities of Berlin and Halle, 
he received in 1896 the degree of Ph. D. atthelatter. Dr. Mains isa 
member of the American Economic Association and of the Amer- 
ican Academy of Political and Social Science. Hé has written: 

“Die Sociale Thatigkeit der Heils-Armee im dunkelsten England.” 
Pp. 41. Halle, 1896. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





NOTES. 


ONE OF THE LATEST short French histories is from the pen of Mr. 
George Burton Adams.* Into 345 pages the author condenses a very 
clear and fairly well balanced account of the development of the 
French nation from the time of the Frankish conquest to our own 
day. During the great part of this period the history of France 
was vitally connected with the history of Europe, and this fact has 
forced the writer to condense into even briefer space his account of 
things French in order to incorporate in his book some mention of 
the events of European importance, in the light of which French his- 
tory is alon'2 comprehensible. Considering the limitations which the 
treatment of the book imposed upon the anthor, this Jast volume is an 
excellent contribution to that class of literature which appeals to the 
superficial general reader rather than to the serious student, 





M. Goma, WHOSE '' History of the Financial Causes of the French 
Revolution” was so favorably received a few years ago, has added 
another vo_umet to his series, detailing the financial history of the 
Constituant Assembly during the year 1789. The chief contention of 
the atithor in this volume is that lack of able leadership was a more 
potent cause in bringing about the violent revolution which soon de- 
veloped, than any of the circumstances which made some change in 
the political and social organization of France necessary. His sketch 
of the financial heresies which were rife in France during the first 
year of the Revolution adds very little to our knowledge of the 
period, but has the merit of bringing together in concise form 
much information that was widely scattered in other histories. The 
author’s tone in criticising men and measures is perhaps a little too 
severe and does not take sufficient account of the trying times about 
which he is writing. 

* Growth af the French Nation. By GEORGE BURTON ADAMS. Chautauqua 
Reading Circle Literature. Pp. 345. Price, $1.50. Meadville: Flood & Vincent, 
1896 

T Histosre fnangiere de T Assemblee Constituante. By CHARLES GOMEL., VoL I, 
1789. Pp. xxry, 565. Paris; Guillaumin et Cle, 1895 
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THE LATEST ADDITIONS to the convenient series, entitled Petite 
Bibliotheque Economique, are volumes containing biographical notices 
and extracts from the works of Quesnay and Léon Say. The first* 
is edited by M. Yves Guyot, and the lastt by M. J. Chailley-Bert, the 
editor of the series. Like previous volumes these two works make no 
pretensions to originality, M. Guyot gives, in his * Introduction,” a 
very complete account of Quesnay’s life and writings and a very just 
estimate of his importance as an economist. 

In addition to the well-known ‘(Analyse du tableau économique’ and 
“Maximes générales," he has reprinted Quesnay’s less known essay on 
“Le droit naturel,” which contains some hint of the general philosoph- 
ical scheme which lay back of his economic system. 

The selection of materials for the volume on Léon Say, a bibliog- 
raphy of whose writings covers twenty finely printed pages at the 
end of the book, offered a problem of greater difficulty. The editor 
has contented himself with reprinting five of Say’s articles on public 
finance and summarizing the latter's views on other economic ques- 
tions in his “Introduction.” Born in 1826, Léon Say belonged to 
that group of statesmen who felt a personal responsibility for the 
success of the French Republic. It would be difficult to overesti- 
mate his services to France as citizen, statesman and author. In 
describing them M. Chailley-Bert is at once appreciative and critical. 
He writes as pupil and friend and not merely as a fellow economist. 
To American readers the last selection in the book, on the “tarif,” 
will prove most interesting, since it contains an elaborate defence 
of free trade from a non-English point of view. 





IN THE FIRST “ Rapport de PAdminisiration des Monnaies et 
Medailles,” the French government has published a document of 
interest to students of the monetary situation. The publication 
isin part a fulfillment of the terms of the treaty forming the Latin 
Union, one of whose articles provides that the French government 
shall publish from time to time documents relative to the production, 
commerce, coinage, etc., of the precious metals, Hitherto this duty 
has been somewhat neglected but in deference to the representations 
of the other governmerits and to the wishes expressed at the meeting 
of the International Statistical Institute in Berne in 1895, the French 
government has decided upon the issue of an annual report similar in 
many respects to the documents published by the director of the 

* Quesnay et la Physiocratie. By Yves GUYor. Pp. lxxix,99 Price, 2/r. 50 Paris: 
Guillaumin et Cle, 1896. 


} Léon Say; Finances publiques. Lrberié du Commerce. By J. CHAILLEY-BERT. 
Pp. xlv, 20. Price, 2 Jr. 50, Paris; Guillaumin et Cle, 1896. 
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United States mint. The distinguished economist, Mr. Alfred de 
Foville, is at present director of the French mint and this is a guar- 
antee that the publications are to be placec upon a scientific basis. The 
present report, 1n three parts, deals with the monetary phenomena of 
France, of the other nations of the Latin Union, and finally with the 
other countries of the earth. Statistical tables occupy a large part of 
the work. “After giving in great detail the statistics of France, we find 
for other nations a statement of the monetary system, of the coinage 
of recent yeers, the exportation and importation of the precious metals 
and so far a practicable their industrial and artistic consumption, and 
finally a valuation of the existing monetary stock. The final tables 
are a summary for the year of the facts given in the preceding tables, 
The author in his general tables draws largely upon the “Report of 
the Director of the Mint,” thongh in the future the facts will be 
determined as they are for the year 1895, directly by the French office. 
The report is a valuable contribution to our knowledge of monetary 
‘conditions and will at once take a place for monetary students beside 
the publications of our own and the British mint, 





THE REPORT OF THE United States Commissioner of Navigation for 
1896* js a valuable document written in the vigorous style which 
has characterized previous reports. The Commissioner repeats the 
recommendation, so ably supported in last year’s report, that vessels 
of foreign construction be admitted to American registry and suggests 
a Congressional committee to inquire into the effects of the present 
prohibition in keeping down our carrying trade on the Pacific. Great 
Britain and Tapan are rapidly increasing their trade on the Pacific, 
while we seem to be making very little headway. Pending this 
Congressional inquiry, the Commissioner recommends that the act 
of May 10, 1&92, in accordance with which the ‘‘Paris” and “New 
York " were admitted to American registry, be so modified as to per- 
mit other foreign-bnilt ships of lighter tonnage and slower speed to 
be admitted to registration under the American flag. The Commis- 
sioner would place only three conditions upon the admission of foreign- 
built vessels: That an equivalent tonnage be constructed in American 
shipyards; that American ownership of the foreign vessel be estab- 
lished; and, that foreign-built ships thus admitted be prohibited from 
engaging in the coasting trade of the United States, 

The Commissioner also renews his recommendation concerning the 
concentratior. of the various marine bureaus of the United States 
government, under the supervision of an Assistant Secretary of the 


* Report af the Commissioner of Navigation to the Secretary of the Treasury, 1896. 
Pp. 233. Washington’ Government Printing Office, 1896, 
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Treasury. At present, the Bureau of Navigation, the Marine Hospital 
Service, the Bureau of Immigration, the Light House Board, the 
Revenue Cutter Service, the Steam Boat Inspection Service and Life 
Saving Service are independent of each other and are under the super- 
vision of three assistant secretarlesof the Treasury. The result of this 
distribution is, that in many matters it is very difficult for the marine 
‘bureaus to co-operate because there is no single person short of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, through whom concurrent action can be 
secured. . 

The most prominent feature of the report is the extended argument 
made by the Commissioner against discriminating duties. The promi- 
nent place given to this question by the political conventions in seven- 
teen states and by the National Republican Convention, induced the 
Commissioner to set forth as fully and as clearly as might be done, 
the arguments against the revival of such duties. The more important 
conclusions reached by the Commissioner, are: That “reciprocity has 
always been the policy of the United States," and that “ discrimina- 
tion was resorted to only in retaliation for discrimination by other 
nations against our shipping;" that “the increase in our shipping 
from 1789 to the war of 1812 was due to foreign wars and our position 
asa neutral power," that ‘‘our share in our own carrying trade from 
1816 to 1831 remained practically the same, varying 2 or 3 per cent 
from year to year as does any commercial business;" that ''our 
growth as a maritime nation was between 1820 and 1860 under the 
policy of reciprocity;" that ‘‘ we increased our tonnage for foreign 
trade at more than double the rate at which Great Britain's tonnage 
increased; we increased our share of Great Britain's general carrying 
trade, while her own share was reduced; we controled more than 
three-fifths of the direct carrying trade between the United States and 
Great Britain, we equaled Great Britain in tonnage built.” The Com- ' 
missioner contends that our present condition as a maritime power is 
due “in a large degree to the damage actually done to our foreign 
trade by the civil war, and to the refusal to allow 800,000 tons of 
American-built vessels, sold to foreigners during the war, to return to 
the land of their builders and their original flag." Among other 
causes cited, 1s the change from wooden vessels to iron and steel ones, 
which for a considerable period Great Britain could produce more 
cheaply than we. 

The most important part of the appendix of the report is that in 
which the reciprocity articles of the treaties of the United States with 
foreign nations are given. The volume is one that does credit to the 
Bureau of Navigation and meritsthe careful perusal of every one inter- 
ested in the promotion of the carrying trade of the United States. 
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THER REPORT OF THE Interstate Commerce Commission for 1896* 
contains an excellent review of the progress of federal regulation of 
railway transportation during a year marked by judicial decisions of 
exceptional significance. By the decision of the Supreme Court in 
the Import Rate Case, the Interstate Commerce Commission vs. the 
Texas & Pacific, announced March 30, 1896, the court refused to 
enforce an order of the Commission prohibiting the Texas & Pacific, 
and other companies, from charging a lower rate on imported than on 
domestic goods, The Commission greatly regrets this decision and 
believes it “opens the door to manifold and unjust abuses” that can 
be excluded only: by an amendment to the Interstate Commerce Act. 

The decision of the Supreme Court in the Social Circle Case, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission vs, the Cincinnati, New Orleans & 
Texas Pacific Railway Co., e£ al., also rendered March 30, 1896, was 
hardly less important than the decision in the Import Rate Case, and 
likewise makes desirable an amendment to the act for the regulation 
of railroads. In one point the court strengthened the regulative 
power of the Commission by declaring that ‘‘line”’ as used in section 
four of the act refers to the continuous line formed by connecting 
carriers for the movement of interstate traffic and not to the several 
parts thereof owned by the individual carriers; but in another part of 
the decision the court overruled the contention of the Commission 
that it has not only the negative power of declaring a rate charged 
by a railroad to be unreasonable, but also the positive power of nam- 
ing the rate that is reasonable. The language of the court was such, 
however, that the Commission still has hopes of establishing its 
power to fix maximum rates under the present act.t To place the 
power of the Commission beyond questidn it recommended that 
Congress amend the law and definitely give the Commission power to 
prescribe what is lawful in respect to “rates, fares, charges, facilities 
or practices.’ 

By the decision of the Supreme Court, March 23, 1896, in the Brown 
Case, the ability of the Commission and the courts to compel wit- 
nesses to testify was fully established, and the power of the Commis- 
sion to investigate made as complete as the framers of the act of 1887 
intended. 

To the discussion of these three decisions a third of the report is 
given. Another third of the report is occupied with a review of the 
work of the Commission during the year, ten pages being given to an 
account of its investigation of grain rates at Missouri River points. 


* Tenth Annual Report of the Interstate Commerce Commission, December t, 
1896. Pp.117. Washington’ Government Printing Office, 1896. 
TC£ ANNALS, January, 1897, p. 107. 
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'This investigation revealed the existence of many objectionable prac- 
tices and discriminating rates, due for the most part to the conditions 
of competition under which the grain carrying was being done. The 
reorganized Western Traffic Association is now trying to terminate 
the worst forms of discrimination. 

The report contains among other things of interest a discussion of 
railway associations and traffic agreements, and an outline of the 
organization and work of the railway departments for the relief and 
insurance of employes. 

The four more important of the nine amendments that the Com- 
mission recommends Congress to make to the Interstate Commerce 
Law are (1) That the procedure of the courts in enforcing orders of 
the Commission shall be confined to the record made up of the testi- 
mony taken and proceedings had before the Commission; (2) That 
when the Commission, after giving the carriers concerned a full 
hearing, “has determined what is unlawful, it shall be its duty to 
prescribe what is lawful in respect to ” rates, etc.; (3) That the Com- 
mission be given the power to prescribe a uniform classification of 
freight; and (4) That a cumulative fine be imposed on carriers that 
neglect to aubmit their annual report by September 15. 

THE LAST VOLUME of the new revised edition of Villari's ‘‘ Machia- 
velli ” * has appeared. There are, as in the preceding volumes, few 
changes except in detail. Some new documents have been added in 
the appendix, notably some of the letters of Acciaioli, the representa- 
tive of Clement VII and of Florence in France in the year 1526. 





REVIEWS. 

The Historical Development of Modern Europe from the Congress of 
Vienna to the Present Time. By CHARLES M. ANDREWS, Asso- 
ciate Professor of History in Bryn Mawr College. Vol. I, 1815-1850, 
Pp. 457. Price, $2.50. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1896. 
The historian may, as Horace says of the poet, aim primarily 

either to please or to instruct his readers, for history may be conceived 

in two radically different ways. It may be looked upon as an account 
of the conspicuous and picturesque events of the past, with little 
regard to their real significance, or it may be viewed as the attempt 
to discern the fundamentally important, but often quite obscure and 
gradual movements that have made for progress. I do not know that 
I have ever seen so long an historical treatise as that of Dr. Andrews, 


*Niccoló Machiavelli e i suos Tempi sliustratt con nuovi Document: By PASQUALE 
VILLARI, ad Edition, revised and corrected by the author, VoL fii, Pp. 578. Price 
of complete work, 15 lire. Milan: U. Hoepli, 1897. 
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which adhered more consciously and consistently to the second ideal. 
His work belongs to the same class as, Lamprecht’s ‘Deutsche 
Geschichte,” a type of book which is characteristic of an essentially 
modern and scientific conception of history. 

While Dr. Andrews makes no claimsto have based any considerable 
portion of his treatise upon original sources, he is eminently fitted by 
scholarly training in the use of historical material to exploit, for the 
benefit of the English reading public, the results reached by the 
ablest continental investigators. 

The difficulty of presenting in a clear and concise form the essen- 
tial elements of the rapid and complex changes in a half a dozen of 
the great states of Europe during the past seventy-five years, is so 
great that any one who solves the problem with even a tolerable 
measure of success deserves our respect. Yet, measured by the stand- 
ard of conciseness, skillful arrangement, true perspective and philo- 
sophic grasp, Dr. Andrews’ treatment furnishes not only an admirable 
account of the period, but is the best account we possess. Fyffe’s 
“Modern Europe,” in spite of qualities which endear it to many of 
us,is sadly wanting in proportion and symmetry and is often con- 
fused, if not inaccurate. It is not necessary to speak of auch works 
as Bulle’s “ Geschichte der neusten. Ze," for although perhaps the 
most careful and detailed account of the period it would for obvious 
reasons rarely come into the hands of American or English readers, 
nor would it satisfy their needs, if it were available. 

Dr. Andrews has chosen, and upon very good grounds, to arrange 
his work, not chronologically, but with a regard to the course of 
national and of international currents of change. His arrangement 
is skillful, and I believe on the whole original. After a very judi- 
cious introductory résumé of the Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
period up to the departure of Napoleon for Elba, the author de- 
votes a chapter to Europe during the thirty or forty years suc- 
ceeding the First Peace of Paris. This insures a continuity which 
is too often sacrificed by an artificial break made by historical 
writers, at the close of the Congress of Vienna. The period of Euro- 
pean concert, as expressed in the reconstruction of Europe and 
the theory of Jntervention, is thus regarded, as it should be, as a 
whole. A second advantage is derived from this method of treatment 
since it is possible to deal with the relations of the central European 
states to the outlying countries of Spain, Greece, Poland, Hungary, 
etc., which cannot well be considered by themselves. This chapter 
thus best subserves the interests of the reader, while it leaves the 
writer free to take up in separate chapters the internal changes in 
France, Germany and Italy previous to 1848. The revolntionary 
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movements of 1848-49 tax every power of the historian, for it is neces- 
sary to show the constant interdependence of a dozen intricate polit- 
ical, constitutional, military and national movements, each with its 
own peculiar antecedents and characteristics. Dr. Andrews, after dis- 
posing of the most independent of the movements, that in France, 
cleverly chooses Vienna as the unifying element in the course of 
affairs, not only in Austria but in Germany and Italy as well. In this 
way he brings together in perhaps their truest relations, a series of 
divergent and independent events, which were, however, far too inti- 
mately associated to be treated by themselves. 

The pectliar excellences of Dr. Andrews’ book, imply, however, 
some drawbacks. Itsstrictly logical order and studious regard for the 
essential will preclude, it is to be feared, any except the rather experi- 
enced reader from deriving from it what he should. He mustalready 
be somewhat familiar with the externals at least of the history of 
modern Europe, not because these are necessary to understand Pro- 
fessor Andrews’ eminently clear and philosophical presentation, but 
because they serve to illustrate, reinforce and give concreteness to 
rather abstract statements, which will otherwise scarcely sink into the 
memory. The writer has, in short, done his work so completely that 
the mind of the reader is not aroused to the activity which leaves a 
lasting impression. All that is said, for example, of the “July days" 
is sald between commas, or by way of parenthesis. Fyffe, on the 
other hand, and it is his great merit, uses the events to illustrate ten- 
dencies and conditions, If we would do the greatest number of read- 
ers the greatest possible good we must not altogether divorce the 
important from the picturesque. 

“Omne tulit punctum qui miscuit utile dulci." 


JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON. 
Columbia University 





The United States of America, 1765-1865. By EDWARD CHANNING, 
PH.D. Cambridge Historical Series. Pp. ix, 352. Price, $1.50, 
London and New York; The Macmillan Co., 1896. 

To successfully compress the history of the United States, into 
the brief space of three hundred pages, is a task so difficult, that few 
of our historians would willingly undertake it. Such a work should 
attempt to give no more than a bird's-eye view of the field, and should 
pass over in silence all minor details. With this thought in mind 
the reviewer is at a loss to know what to say of a book in which the 
proportionate estimate of events is such, thet considerably more than 
a-third of its pages are devoted to the first twenty yearsof our history, 
that passes over, in a scant eighty pages, the mighty period beginning 
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with the discussion over the new Constitution and ending with the 
‘accession’? of Jackson to the throne of power, and that covers the 
remaining years, including, of course, the struggle over slavery and 
the Civil War in the hundred that are left. That Professor Channing’s 
book is lacking on the side of perspective must be one of the faulta 
connected with this uneven treatment of different periods. 

Professor Channing, however, has written so readable an account 
of the causes of the Revolution, and of the social conditions ont of 
which it took its rise, that one may well overlook the faults that are 
80 conspicuous in his later chapters. It is pleasing to note, too, in this 
age of newspaper warfare, that so little space is given to the mere 
details of battles. Instead of the usual account of the fights and skir- 
mishes of the Revolution we have an interesting comparison of the 
military qualifications of the American and British leaders, and an 
estimate of the character of the contest, wherein, while due credit is 
given the importance of foreign aid to the cause, Professor Channing 
ascribes the successful issue to the genius of our generals and the 
courage of our soldiers. Furthermore, we welcome the emphasis that 
is placed upon the fact that the philosophy of the Declaration of In- 
dependence is English and not French. 

Space is lacking to do more than note the author’s failure to ade- 
quately describe the economic importance of the formative period 
from 1815 to 1840, in which we include the growth of the West to 
political power; to draw attention to the appreciative treatment of the 
slavery discussions, with their attendant evil, the bullying war with 
Mexico; and to add that the chapter devoted to the Civil War isa 
well coucensed narrative. Three excellent maps accompany the text. 

Of errors of statement we have noted several, but in a general work 
they are unavoidable. The printer is no doubt responsible for making 
Lee move the resolution of independence on June 17, and for chang- 
ing the time of the postponement of its consideration from three 
weeks to two (p. 86). But we fear he can hardly be held accountable 
for putting the events of Arnold’s treason in the year 1779 (p. 95). 


HERBERT FRIEDENWALD. 
Philadelphia. 





Guide to the Study of American History. By EDWARD CHANNING 
and ALBERT BUSHNELL HART. Pp. xvi, 471. Price, $2.15. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co., 1896. 

‘The syllabi issued for the students in the American history courses 
at Harvard University have been well known and highly esteemed for 
several years. To these syllabi, revised and adapted to their new 
purpose, Professors Channing and Hart have prefixed a series of brief 
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articles on the general bibliography of American history and the best 
methods of giving instruction in this subject, to form the book under 
review. 

The pedagogical part of the book is eminently thoughtful and 
suggestive. The terse and compact way in which the results of the 
authors’ experience are put, is altogether admirable. To many 

teachers, especially those in secondary schools, this book will furnish 

a stimulus to far more enlightened work than has been done hitherto, 
It opens a wide field of possibilities in the teaching of history which 
will come as a revelation to many; while its constant insistence on the 
essential difference between high-school, college and university work, 
will serve to check ambitious teachers from attempting too much, 

The first of the three parts into which the book is divided, is entitled 
“ Methods and Materials." The authors recognize that ‘‘the material 
is still much disorganized, and methods of dealing with it are in 
many places crude and unformed. To open up highways and foot- 
paths into this literature, and thus to contribute to sound learning and 
accurate judgment of cause and effect, is the purpose of this work.” 
After calling attention to the fact that the importance of the study of 
American history has but recently been recognized in our system of 
education and defining the extent and position of American history, 
the authoradiscuss methods of teaching history in general Among 
other happy descriptions in this part of the book is the following:— 
** Historical reading is like the making of Japanese lacquer work; one 
imperceptible coating is added to another; by and by it is found that 
where the layers are most numerous, a pattern stands ont in relief. 
The effect left in the mind from reading many books on the same sub- 
ject isa picture in which the shades are the spots on which all or 
most of the authors have touched." The characteristics of a good text- 
book are explained (p. 41) more clearly than we have found them 
elsewhere, while proper importance is assigned to the study of physi- 
cal geography and the use of maps. The sections on the use of 
libraries, methods of note taking, and reports from students, are 
especially useful. 

The second and third parts of the book are devoted to “ Topics and 
References to Colonial and United States History," down to the year 
1865. A briefsyliabus of the important pointsin each subject is given 
and the references follow, divided into the following classes: general, 
special, sources and bibliography. Occasionally a brief but luminous 
criticism is given of the books to which reference is made. This 
part of the work will be found very valuable to teachers in aiding stu- 
dents to prepare reports. 

In a book so loaded with multifarions detail, it is inevitable that 
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there should be omissions. The South has kept quiet too long about 
its past; but that is no reason why Northern scholars should not be 
familiar with what has been written on Southern subjects. This 
book sins less than most, yet references to Southern works are 
unduly meagre. . For example, the publications of the Filson Club 
are not found under Kentucky. Cable’s ‘‘ Creoles of Louisiana," is 
classified as an historical novel (p. 141). Under Maryland, no mention 
is made of any of the following: Scharf’s “ Western Maryland," his 
“ Baltimore, City and County; ” Alexander’s “ British Statutes in 
Force in Maryland; " Kilty's "Report on British Statutes; " Kilty's 
“ Landholder’s Assistant; " ™ The Proceedings of the Conventions of 
1774-/6;" Ridgely’s " Annals of Annapolis;" Riley's “ Ancient 
City." If it be objected that these books are not of the greatest im- 
portance, the answer is at once ready that books of the same grade 
on Massachusetts' history are mentioned. The Maryland Journal, 
, which is still published under the name of the Baltimore American, 
is killed off by this work in 1797. Norris’ ''Digest of Maryland 
Decisions,” published in 1847, is referred to, instead of Brantly’s, 
published in 1895. 

} Mention is nowhere made of the useful summaries of American his- 
torical bibliography, which have appeared for years in the ‘‘/ahres- 
berichte der Geschichiswissenschaft." Other omissions are: Poole's 
noteworthy article on Witchcraft in the North American Review, 
Bulkeley’s ‘‘ Will and Doom," which is reprinted in the Collections 
ofthe Connecticut Historical Society, and the series of '' Contribu- 
tions to American Educational History," edited by Professor H. B. 
Adams. 

Occasionally, a book is referred to in one only of two places, when ` 
we would expect to find itin both. For example, the Collections of 
the New Haven Colony Historical Society are found under learned 
societies, but not under Connecticut. The valuable posthumous work 
of Brinton Coxe on “Judicial Power and Unconstitutiona: Legiala- 
tion" is mentioned on page 290, but not on page 358. Browne’s 
* Maryland" is referred to on page 62, but not on page 254. The 
North Carolina Colonial Records are mentioned on page 115, but not 
on page 106. 

The separation of biographies from autobiographies is unfortunate, 
as it makes a search in two alphabets necessary to obtain the references 
to any one man. On page 120, by a singular mistake, Wallace, 
instead of Otto, is given the authorship of United States Reports, 
Vols. 91-107. On page 109, it should be noted that Maine is included 
under Massachusetts. Emancipation was not “accomplished” (p. 320) 
in Connecticut in 1784, nor in others of the Northern States at the 
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dates given. The gradual process was begun by laws passed at the 
times referred to. Typographical errors are numerous, as is natural 
in the first edition of a work containing so many titles of books, proper 
names, and numerals The text is usually up to date, but there are 
occasional lapses, as (p. 54) where it is stated that there is no complete 
collection of presidential proclamations. The valuable collection now 
printing at the Government Printing Office should not be overlooked. 
These defects, however, are only spots on the face of the sun. The 
book is sure to be a great help to every teacher, who will use it intelli- 
gently, and furnishes a convenient manual for every student of 
American History. 
. BERNARD C. STEINER. 

Johns Hopkins Uniwersity. 


Outlines of Economic Theory. By HERBERT JOSEPH DAVENPORT. 
Pp. xii, 381. Price, $2.00. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1896. 


This is a book which appeals to the advanced student rather than to 
the beginner, While the style is usually clean cut and often striking, 
the language and terms employed would make hard reading for any one 
to whom economic concepts were new. This is not necessarily a fault, 
as most attempts to elementalize, so to speak, economics, have resulted 
in a sacrifice of manly strength. 

The volume has the text-book arrangement. Preceding each chap- 
ter is a list of questions, designed to quicken the reader's mind pre- 
paratory to the formal discussion. A list of suggestive questions also 
follows each chapter and each important section, designed as a 
review and to suggest applications to current topics. One feature 
is new and valuable. From two to four pages at the close of each 
chapter are given to selections from the writings of the great econo- 
mists of all lands bearing on the subjects just discussed. These 
selections are made with discretion and are a helpful adjunct. 

The book is divided into two parts, economics as a science and 
economics as an art. This division is not made to enable the econo- 
mist to divest himself of his professional character, and allow him full 
swing as a man or social philosopher, but is designed to solve diffi- 
culties which face the economist as such. It is essentially a difference 
in standpoint, 

The traditional arrangement of the subject matter is disregarded. 
No special part is devoted to the discussion of production. After 
treating of value following preliminary considerations, our author at 
once takes up the subject of distribution, and ends the theoretical part 
with international trade, monopoly, taxation and currency. His gen- 
eral treatment of theoretical questions is abreast of the latest work. 
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To one familiar with Clark, Marshall and the work of the Austriaus, 
there is little that is new. Sidgwick, Marshall, Courcelle-Seneuil, 
Clark, Jevons and Böhm-Bawerk supply for him the larger part of the 
quoted matter. ‘ 

In his treatment of value the author recognizes demand as a 
leading force in economic activity. He is explicit in rejecting the 
doctrine that value is the measure of utility. It is not clear, however, 
that in thus refecting Clark he fully understands him. To Mr. Daven- 
port value is the measure of the sacrifice Involved in obtaining utility. 
He later explains that he has in mind usually not the sacrifice of mere 
effort, which would explain value only in case there was a “clear 
chosing between the indisposition to labor and the gratification of 
some particular desire." But he has in mind cases in which exertion 
is certain, and the sacrifice involved in obtaining one thing is the depri- 
vation of another thing; in such cases the measure of the value of the 
thing obtained is the sacrifice of the unattained thing. As it stands, 
the statement does not seem to be true. The idea needs further devel- 
opment. Whether the negative lose of gratification is to measure 
value will depend upon whether it is more or less important than the 
sacrifice of effort, as BOhm-Bawerk has shown. In case loas of grati- 
fication is felt less acutely than pain of effort, would it occur to us to 
use the former as our yardstick? But there is some doubt whether, 
even in case the loss of gratification were greater than the pain of 
effort, it is correct toemploy the use foregone as our measure, because 
it involves our saying that we sacrifice what we enjoy. This for the 
reason that if our economic activity has been guided by considerations 
of reason, out of a number of gratifications of different degrees 
obtainable for a given amount of effort, we must have chosen the 
maximum gratification. Being the maximum it includes any one of 
the lesser and more. 

Defining cost of production as the “ sacrifices of other possible values 
producible by the application of the same productive energies,” there 
seems to be an inconsistency in the treatment of value and costs. 
According to the above definition, and the author’s own law of value, 
it would appear correct to say that value is determined by cost of 
production. But the whole force of the argument at this point is to 
make cost of production, as interpreted by sacrifice, a subordinate and 
secondary cause of value. With this most of us would agree, for 
* none of the forms of compensation attributed to productive forces 
are to be regarded as primarily causal elements in market valves, but 
rather as distributive shares received by different co-operating factors 
out of the apportionment of the value product. Wages and interest, 
88 well as rent, are compensation and not cost—result and not cause. 
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In distribution demand is recognized as the ultimate force, Society 
exercises choice among industries by showing a disposition to sacri- 
fice some goods in order to obtain others. Society thus determines 
the quality and kind of productive energies which may be remunera- 
tively applied to different industries. Hence market values in all 
industries fix the apportionment in each. The remunerations in each 
industry must be sufficient to induce some sharers to refuse the remu- 
nerations possible in other industries. 

From this point of view he rejects Ricardo's statement that the 
“corn which is produced by the greatest quantity of labor is the 
regulator of the price of corn," and saysthat the price of corn is the 
regulator of the quantity of productive energy devoted to producing 
corn. ‘To this extent he sets aside the view that market price is fixed 
by the marginal cost of production. Price simply determines what 
costs may be undertaken. 

Rent comes under the general law of value. Both rest upon 
supply and demand. Different rents are paid for difference of advan- 
tage in use. As to wages each laborer determines for himself what 
activity will yield the maximum of result with the minimum of sacri- 
fice. The individual motives which determine the sacrifice element 
are legion, and they only affect wages as, by affecting the supply of 
laborers, they affect the market supply of the goods produced, Hence 
wages are determined by the causes which modify the demand for 
particular goods, and the supply of labor energy. The same line of 
reasoning applies to the entrepreneur. His remuneration is deter- 
mined competitively by the demand for his services and the supply 
ofthem. In the case of both employer and employed, there may be 
a quasi-rent due to exceptional ability, superior advantages, or even to 
the exercise of the tricks of the trade. In distribution the entrepreneur 
has no such prominent place as is assigned to him by General Walker. 

In both production and distribution, man is the central figure. 
Capital does not employ men. Men employ both capital and land 
and compensate their owners in the measure that these instruments 
can profit man for the purposes of production. “That which remains 
after this service of land and capital has been marginally fixed, and 
payment rendered to the owners, goes to the producing man (either 
entrepreneur or laborer) as the net reward of his efforts.” 

It will thus be seen that the general attitude on theoretical questions 
is in line with the newer modes of thought. The applications to 
practical problems are interesting and in the main sound, though we 
do not find in them anything especially new. The writer has a keen 
economic sense, is a thorough master of the literature of his subject, 
and always expresses himself in cogent language. We think, however, 
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that he lacks the art of happy arrangement. Subjects come up 
in the most unexpected places. For this reason, if for no other, a 
fuller iudex would have improved the volume. 


Jamas W. CROOK. 
Amherst College. 





The Contest over the Ratification of the Federal Constitution in 
Massachusetts. By SAMUEL BANNISTER HARDING, A.M. Pp. 194. 
Price, $1.25. Harvard Historical Studies, No. II. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1896. 

“In the United States the history of party,” says Mr. Bryce, '' begins 
with the Constitutional Convention of 1787, at Philadelphia." Too ' 

` late by a score of years this date seems to many. But it remains true 
that in the record of the convention and of the contest over the ratifi- 
cation of its work there is to be found not a little material of the 
highest interest and importance to any one who would obtain ‘‘a right 
understanding of the subsequent party struggles in national politics, 
by which the interpretation of the constitution was fixed and the 
scope and general policy of the new government were determined.” 

It is upon this quest that Mr. Harding has pursued his very successful 

investigation in Massachusetts. 

The two causes directly fostering the development of opposition to 
the frame of government presented in the constitution are found in 
the inordinate self-confidence of the people as to their ability to pass 
upon the most abstruse questions of government and in the pronounced 
antagonism in matters political between the upper and the lower 
classes—a dislike of the rich by the poor, a distrust of the town by 
the country, of the merchants by the farmers. 

In hisaccount of the vigorous newspaper discussions which pre- 
ceded the meeting of the convention, Mr. Harding presents almost 
exclusively the lines of attack, assuming that the defensive arguments 
are familiar. The lack of a bill of rights was much criticised and not 
a little fear was felt lest Congress should use its powers to so control 
elections as to make the mercantile interests dominant. The at- 
mosphere of the recent Shay’s rebellion still breathes in the opposi- 
tion to the clauses “ prohibiting to the states the power to emit bills 
of credit, or to make tender laws." '' Here," wrote one of the most 
vigorous opponents, ‘I suppose the principal weight of the opposi- 
tion will hang.” Consolidation was feared, and it was thought that 
the powers both of the courts and of Congress were too loosely 
limited. Not a little prescience was shown by ‘‘a Republican Feder. 
alist” who comments thus upon the elastic clause of the constitution 
(Art. 1, Sec. viii, Q 18): "This I call an omnipotent clause, for I 
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must believe the man who says that he can see in its aphelion a court. 
which requires a century for its revolution, as soon as him that says 
he can see the extent to which an artful and arbitrary Jepsis can 
by this clause stretch their powers.” 

The convention was large and representative and not a few of Shay’s 
followers, it is said, found a place in its membership. Most of the 
delegates came without formal instructions. In the convention the 
advocates of the constitution were at first a minority, but enjoyed 
better leadership than their opponents. With caution and forbear- 
ance they gave patient hearing and discussion to all objections. The 
opposition followed in the main the lines foreshadowed in the ante- 
convention controversy. Most difficult to overcome was the appre- 
hension, vague but widespread, that somehow the liberties of the 
people were in danger. 

The old revolutionary leaders do not appear in a very creditable 
light in this contest. In various letters and pamphlets Gerry had 
opposed the Federal plan. Though not a member of the convention, 
he sat with the members by special invitation until his forwardness 
caused dissensions, which led to his absenting himself thereafter. In 
the early weeks Samuel Adams maintained a neutral position, though 
at heart hostile to the plan. At one important juncture he did good 
service in checking undue haste, but later he did not hesitate to im- 
peril the whole scheme by introducing certain amendments through 
which he apparently hoped to court popularity. The ‘conciliatory 
proposition," in accordance with which Massachusetts ratified the con- 
stitution while proposing amendments, was introduced by John Han- 
cock, Investigation fails to determine who deserves the credit of its 
authorship, but leaves little doubt that Hancock’s service in introduc- 
ingit was rendered only after he had been convinced that it would be 
made ‘‘ worth his while." 

The evidence of a bargain by which Hancock was to receive the sup- 
port of Bowdoin's friends in the next gubernatorial campaign with a 
likelihood of nomination for the vice-presidency, rests not only upon 
specific charges in the press, but also upon several letters of Rufus 
King. 

As a result of the introduction of this “conciliatory proposition,” the 
convention voted in favor of ratification by the narrow vote of 187 
to 168, the coast counties being strongly in favor of it, while the chief 
opposition came from the inland and rural communities. The charge 
that ratification was brought about by improper influence, is clearly 
proved to rest upon an entirely untrustworthy foundation. Massachu- 
setts’ decision marks the turning pointin the general contest. Not 
only was the victory won in an influential state, but a satisfactory 
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compromise course was here pointed ont, which the hesitant states 
were not slow in adopting. 

It is in the second chapter of the monograph, dealing with the ante- 
convention discussion, that the materials proved least tractable. Mr. 
Harding has chosen to present in successive layers abstracts of letters 
from nine or ten different writers to the press and to personal corre- 
spondents, ‘These writers are, with few exceptions, entirely unknown 
to history, and it may well be questioned whether this arrangement 
does not obtrude them too much upon the reader’s attention, while 
the real perspective in the opposition is obscured by duplication and 
by the often illogical sequence of arguments within the lettera 
themselves, The method of the historian, ratherthan ofthe exchange 
editor, would seem to be the more desirable, inasmuch as the two 
collections of letters which are most liberally abstracted, are them- 
selves printed in fullin appendices which take up one-third of the 
text in this volume. If these are considered so inaccessible as to en- 
title them to such prominence, it would seem worth while to bestow 
a little careful editing upon them in thé way of notes. It is unfortu- 
nate, too, that specific cross references are not given between them and 
the study itself, and that they are not made more serviceable to the 
reader by extending the scope of the index to cover these also. Ina 
few instances there is a heaping up of useless facts, as in the giving 
of dates of quite a number of newspapers in which the text 
of the constitution was reprinted. The very frequent introduc- 
tion of [‘‘slc’’] into quotations from illiterate writers, becomes 
decidedly wearisome. 

In arrangement, typography and binding this is an excellent piece 
of book-making, The study issupplemented by a good bibliographi- 
cal note on the sources, and a list of the authorities cited. 

GEORGE H. HAYNES. 

Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 

The Nicaragua Canal and the Monroe Doctrine. A Political History 
` of Isthmus Transit, with Special Reference to the Nicaragua Canal 

Project and the Attitude of the United States Government thereto. 

By IiNDLEY MILLER KEASBEY, Ph.D., R. P. D. Pp. xvii, 622. 

Price, $3.50. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1896. 

No one will read Professor Keasbey's book on ''The Nicaragua 
Canal and the Monroe Doctrine" without being impressed by its 
thoroughness. The purpose of the author has been not merely to 
enumerate the principal events in the history of the canal enterprise, 
but also to put these events in their proper setting as steps in the hia- 
tory of the world's commerce since the discovery of America. The 
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thought that seems to pervade the book is that the economic and 
social forces which explain the history of the world's commerce dur- 
ing this period also account for the activities and struggles of Spain, 
France, Holland, England, and, latterly, of the United States, to 
establish or control any transit route that might be formed between 
the Caribbean Sea or Gulf of Mexico and the Pacific Ocean. 

Ags the land masses of the earth He mainly in the northern 'hemi- 
sphere, the world’s commerce, proceeding from Europe—the part of 
the world most highly developed industrially, has sought to establish 
routes east to the Pacific conntries, and west to the Americas, so far 
as possible following the parallels of latitude. The Isthmuses of Suez 
aud Panama diverted the water-born commerce far to the south until 
the Suez Canal was constructed in 1879 and the eastern trade was 
permitted to follow the more economical channel. It remains to 
pierce the American isthmus and affect the same economy for the 
western trade. Professor Keasbey’s most important contribution con- 
sists in showing that the events about the American isthmus have been 
incidents in the larger struggle of the nations to extend theirinfluence 
and power westward and to overcome the obstacles placed in the way 
of the freest movement of their commerce to and from the occident. 
To quote his own words, “The construction of an inter-oceanic canal 
joining the waters of the Atlantic directly with those of the Pacific 
must, therefore, owing to the sphericity of the earth, merge these two 
great [eastward and westward] channels oftradeinto one. The course 
of the world’s commerce will thus in the end assume a rotary motion, 
and commercial advance can then no longer be likened to the breakers 
ofa rising tide with their back-rushing undertow currents, but rather 
to the waves of the deep-flowing sea itself, where no shore obstructs 
its course.” 

The author is a patriotic American and gives to the Monroe Doc- 
trine a very liberal interpretation. In his mind, the Monroe Doctrine 
stands as the expression which the American people have given to 
their determination to guide the affairs of the American continent. 
He says: ‘‘The settled foreign policy of the United States has also 
worn for itself a deep groove in the popular consciousness, and, in the 
light of their manifest political destiny, the American people are 
equally determined to hold this continent for the Americans, and 
leave Europe to fight it out for herself. Thus from both the economic 
and the political points of view, the Nicaragua Canal and the Monroe 
Doctrine may weil be taken to typify our present attitude toward the 
more general question of interoceanic communication.” 

Students of international law in this country have not been unani- 
mous in including in the Monroe Doctrine all that the American 
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people desired to have it mean. It is, however, by no means 
improbable that the American people may be more nearly accurate 
in this matter than are the students of international law. If succeed- 
ing administrations should be as successful in dealing with the Mon- 
roe Doctrine as the one just closing has apparently been, thia ''settled 
foreign policy” may secure recognition by foreign nations. 

Of the correctness of the details of the anthor’s long historical 
narrative, I shall make no pretence of judging. The sources of infor- 
mation are carefully and fully given. I have, however, feit in read- 
ing parts of the historical narrative, that the author’s account would 
strike e foreigner as being written from an American standpoint. 

Students of commerce will find chapter xxiii on ‘‘ The Economic 
Aspects of the Canal Project” very suggestive and by far the best 
thing yet written on the probable influence of the canal upon com- 
merce. Professor Keasbey has classified the trade regions of the world 
with rezerence to the Suez and Nicaragua canals as centres. He ac- 
cordingly divides the commerce of the world into two main classes: 
That which follows an easterly trade route and that which follows a 
westerly one. Each of these main routes will, upon the construction 
of the Nicaragua Canal, consist of a natural and an artificial highway. 
He divides the traffic which moves from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Indian Ocean and from the Pacific Ocean into three main classes: 

“(1), Easterly canal trade, being such portion of the total canal trade as— 
either by reason of distances saved or other signal advantages—will continue to 
reach the Pacific section by passing through the Sues Canal or sailing around the 
Cape. (2) Neutral canal trade, being such portion of the wholeas can be re- 
garded neither as tributary to the easterly norto the westerly route. The com- 
parative distances to be traverged being taken in this case to be about the same, 
the choice of the routes would here depend upon certain adventiticus circum- 
stances, (3) Westerly canal trade, being such portion of the total as must be 
entirely tributary to the westerly route, either on account of distances saved or by 


reason of other favorable conditions accompanying the voyage through the 
Nicaragua Canal or around the Horn.” 


Professor Keasbey applies the term ''canaltrade," to the entire 
commerce passing between the Atlantic and Pacific, including Indian, 
sections since this entire trade '*must come within the zone of attrac- 
tions of one or the other of the waterways.” To my mind, it would 
have been less confusing to have used the term * interoceanic trade "' 
to cover this larger traffic movement, and to have restricted the term 
“ canal trade," to that traffic which moves or will move through the 
artificial waterways. ‘Fhe analysisof the elements composing each of 
these three classes of trade and the discussion of the routes which the 
Beveral elements may be expected to take are well given. 

The author is wise in not attempting to estimate the amount of 
tonnage that would actually move through a Nicaraguan canal. He 
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says: ‘What we need, is another board of experts to study this phase 
of the more general problem of interoceanic transit . . . From 
the results of such an investigation, we could, at all events, reach a 
decision regarding the economic importance of the canal, and the 
report itself would, at the same time, be an important guide to the 
commercial possibilities of our future." This seems to me, an excel- 
lent suggestion, one upon which Congress would do well to act. 

The closing chapter of Professor Keasbey’s book is devoted to an 
analysis of the Monroe Doctrine in the light of the conclusions 
reached as the result of his elaborate historical study. In Professor 
Keasbey's mind the struggle between the United States and Great 
Britain for the control of the transit route, is incidental to the larger 
contest of the two nations over the American continent. Professor 
Keasbey thinks that Great Britain's foreign policy as regards America 
is both aggressive and far-sighted, and that nothing but a vigorous 
policy of opposition on the part of the United States can prevent 
Great Britain from dominating the affairs of the American continent 
outside of the United States, and from controlling the developing 
commerce of the countries of the Southern Pacific. 

Professor Keasbey has no faith in the international neutralization of 
the isthmian waterway, but believes that the economic and polit- 
ical interests of the United States demand the exclusive American con- 
trol of any canal that may be constructed. He, of course, recognizes 
the fact that the controversy is by no means over, and, in my opinion, 
he does well to present the issue to the American people in the con- 
cise and strong way in which he has put it in the closing chapter of 
his book. It is well for us to realize what is involved in our main- 
tenance of the Monroe Doctrine, and to appreciate the consequences 
that will result to us if we neglect it. 

Emory R. JOHNSON. 





Richelieu. By RICHARD LODGE, M. A. Pp. 235. Price, 75 cents. 

London and New Vork: The Macmillan Co., 1896. 

In the history of every nation there are a few men about whom a 
wealth of anecdote has gathered, and who are known quite as much 
through the novels as through the histories in which they figure. 
Such a character is Richelieu. No tale of France in the seventeenth 
century can neglect his personality, no collection of French stories is 
complete unless one of them has the great cardinalforitshero. Since 
such pictures too often construct their details accordingto the necessi- 
ties of the plot, it is especially fortunate that a public which has re- 
cently renewed its acquaintance with Richelieu in the pages of Stanley 
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Weyman should have an opportunity to see the same personality 
as depicted by a capable biographer. 

During the first half of the seventeenth century the interests of 
France centred in her foreign policy. It is but natural therefore that 
the larger portion of this work should be occupied with military and 
diplomatic concerns, for, as Professor Lodge says, the life of Richelieu 
is the history of his country during the period in which he lived— 
nevertheless the reader cannot but regret that the author felt com- 
pelled to devote seven of his ten chapters to these matters, It is with 
such details that the histories of France are filled, for, these years 
constituted the creative period of the Bourbon monarchy, and the 
author might have relied more upon these authorities. On the other 
hand, the relations of the great cardinal to the church, and his in- 
fluence on domestic administration, to which two chapters are devoted, 
are subjects which have not been adequately treated, and for the fuller 
discussion of which the author would have deserved the thanks of 
students everywhere. This regret is made the keener by the excellent 
character of these two chapters. The tone of fairness and impartiality 
which characterizes the author's judgment deserves recognition, even 
when one differs from his conclusions, It is refreshing to meet an 
English writer who dismisses with the sharp answer “it was impoasi- 
ble” those critics who see in Richelieu's failure to establish constitu- 
tional government the cause of the later tyranny and decadence of the 
Bourbons. Professor Lodge throughout his work has tried to free 
himself from English tradition and has, in a large measure, succeeded. 
He endeavors to ask always what did French advancement demand, 
and French conditions allow? He has neither the prejudice, which is 
unconsciously affected by the danger to English interests involved, 
northe carelessness which argues as if his heroes acted under ideal 
conditions. 

But, if the author’s method of argument is admirable, his conclu- 
sions are not always as unassailable. While many will agree that 
Richelieu made a correct choice between absolute government by the 
king, and absolute government by the parliament, ‘‘a narrow and 
bigoted bureaucracy,” it may be doubted whether ‘‘the criterion by 
which Richelien’s government should be tested is to be sought 
not in an estimate of the successes or blunders of the later Bour- 
bons but in an examination as to whether he himself made the best 
use of the authority which he established.” In a narrow sense this 
may be true; in a broad sense it is only true when it is proven 
that no other frame of government that it was possible to estab- 
lish could have developed a force in the state on which an efficient 
administration could have rested. By the control over lettera which 
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resulted from the founding of the Academy, and the later fostering 
care of Louis XIV., that spirit of effective criticism usually exerted by 
literary men, even under absolutism, was repressed, and the attitude 
of the government in religious concerns had a like influence in crush- 
ing out whatever independence varying creeds might have given. If 
it is unjust to hold the cardinal responsible for the whole of this move- 
ment, it is as unfair to forget that he was its originator. 

An exception may be made regarding religious matters, for Richelieu 
secms to have had no intention of depriving the Huguenots of their 
religious as distinct from their political independence. Although a 
cardinal, Richelieu was first of alla Frenchman, and it is more than 
possible that he expected this tolerance; united with the education 
which is gained from commercial relations as well as from books, to 
produce an enlightened community, a community in which more con- 
fidence conld be placed and to which more powers could gradually be 
entrusted, 

The work closes with a brief consideration of the ‘Testament po- 
hfigue," only the first chapter of which our author believes to be 
authentic, an all too short discussion of Richelieu's personal character, 
and a brief bibliography. Asa whole the critic can only repeat of 
this book what its writer says of the work of M. Hanotaux, that it is 
to be hoped its author may yet find sufficient leisure to enlarge it. 


C. H, LINCOLN. 
Philadelphia. 


Studies in Ancient History; The Second Series; Comprising an Inquiry 
into the Origin of Exogamy. By the late JOHN FERGUSON Mc- 
LENNAN. Edited by his widow end ARTHUR PLATT. Pp. xiv, 
605. Price, $6.00. London and New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1896. . 

Maine's Ancient Law," and Bachofen's ‘‘ Mutterrechi” were 
published in 186r. The first edition of McLennan’s “Primitive 
Marriage? appeared in 1865. Morgan’s ‘‘ Systems of Consanguinity 
and Affinity of the Human Family" was published in 1871, and his 
' Ancient Society "in 1877. The first edition of McLennan’s “Studies 
in Ancient History; First Series; Comprising a Reprint of Primitive 
Marriage," was published in 1876, and his “The Patriarchal Theory,” 
edited after the author’s death by his brother, Donald McLennan, 
appeared in 1885. These dates are necessary to an appreciation of 
the great importance of the posthumous papers now published asa 
second series of the ‘‘ Studies in Ancient History," a volume which 
has been reviewed in prominent journals in a grossly misleading way. 
Justice to one of the ablest and most unfortunate of constructive 
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thinkers upon that most difficult of sociological problems, the origin 
of marriage, demands that the new contribution towards its aolution 
which is here made should be understood and recognized. 

Maine’s explanation of ancient law assumed the universal preva- 
lence in prehistoric times of the patriarchal family, founded on the 
patria potestas, and limited by agnation.  Bachofen's researches 
proved that the primitive systems of kinship traced descent through 
mothers instead of through fathers and tried to account for this fact 
by denying the truth of the patriarchal theory and assuming a primi- 
tive promiscuity in sexual relations, or perhaps a communism of 
women. McLennan brought great learning and critical insight to 
bear upon the question. Not then acquainted with the work of 
Bachofen, he independently discovered the primitive system of rela- 
tionship through women, the widely observed rule of exogamy, and 
the prevalence of wife capture and ofits survivingsymbolism. These 
facts he accounted for by another widely extended practice, female 
infanticide, which he regarded as a cause of the other phenomena. 
Scarcity of food, he argued, compelled each little horde of primitive 
meu to cut off its useless members, and the girl babies could most 
easily be spared. Scarcity of women, thus prodnced, led each horde 
to try to capture women from other hordes, and the captives were 
owned by their captors in common, Thus it came about that polyan- 
dry was the earliest form of marriage. Confirmation of this theory 
McLennan found in many practices that survived after polyandry 
ceased to exist, for example, the levirate of the Jews, or the law that 
a surviving brother must take to wife his deceased brother's widow. 

Maine had been the first writer to understand the Grecian yevor, 
the Roman gens, and to appreciate its social and juristic importance. 
Lewis H. Morgan was the first investigator to discover that the totemic 
groups of the North American Indians, and of other uncivilized races, 
are in essential features organizations like the gens; that, in short, the 
totem-kin of the red man, the clan of the Celt, the gens of the Roman, 
and the hayy of the Arab, are one and the same organization. He 
was the first to distinguish clearly between the clan and the tribe, and 
the first to discover that it is the totem-kin, clan, or gens which is the 
exogamous organization. An attempt to reconcile these discoveries 
with the primitive systems of consanguinity and affinity led him to 
advance the hypothesis that the primitive relations of the sexes were 
neither promiscuous nor patriarchal, neither polyandrian only nor 
polygamous only, but were definite groupings in which each woman 
was a wife to several men and each man was a husband to several 
women. . 

With these facts before us we can understand the exact value of the 
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second series of McLennan’s Studies, Since his death the critical 
researches of Post, Dargun, Starcke, Westermarck and other investi- 
gators have established the moral certainty that the primitive rela- 
tions of the sexes were neither patriarchal nor so definitely organized 
in any other way as McLennan and Morgan seemed to suppose. It is 
highly probable that, as Darwin supposed, male power and jealousy 
established the pairing of one man with one woman as the usual 
relation, but that this mating was a very temporary affair, and left 
children to be cared for by the mother and to take her name. With 
this relation every other possible relation probably now and then 
coexisted, so that it was always a question of circumstance which 
form should gain ascendency in any particular group. In a word, 
the primitive relations of the sexes were indefinite, uncertain and led 
to many forms of grouping. . 

Letthereader now turn to page 59 of this new volume of McLen- 
nan's papers and read a letter to Mr. Darwin, written by McLennan, 
February 3, 1874. All these results of criticism are there presented. 
McLennan himself had anticipated them all, and had accepted them. 
On the two main points his own words are these: 

“Now I agree with you that from what we know of human nature 
we may be sure each man would aim at having one or more women 
to himself, and cases would occur wherein for a longer or shorter 
time the aim would be realized. . . . I take it, polygamy, monog- 
amy and polyandry (or its equivalents) must have occurred in every 
district from the first, and grown up together into aystems sanctioned 
by usage first and then by law.” 

But how, after writing this opinion, which subsequent investigation 
has confirmed, could McLennan continue to insist that marriage began 
in polyandry. The letter answers this question also, and for the first 
time shows exactly what his contention was. In his view polyandry 
was not the first relation of the sexes, but it was the first form of 
marriage—t. e., it was the first form of the sexual relation, which 
was sanctioned by group opinion. Again, to quote his own words, 
he says: 

“Polyandry, in my view, is an advance /rom, and contraction of pro- 
miscuity. It gives men wives. Till men have wives they may have 
tastes, but they have no obligations in matters of sex. You may be 
sure that polygamy in the early stage never had the sanction of group 
opinion. ‘They would all envy and grieve at the good of their polyg- 
amous neighbor. Polygamy, then, did not at first give men wives. 
Wifedom begins with polyandry, which is a contract." 

Obviously there was here raised by Mr. McLennan, twenty-three 
years ago, a question absolutely distinct from that which students ot 
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the history of the family have since, for the most part, been discuss- 
ing. Obviously, too, Mr. McLennan’s question is the sociologically 
important one. Marriage is more than a fact of physiology and more 
than arelatively enduring cohabitation. It is a socially sanctioned 
relation, Admitting that every possible grouping of the sexes may 
have been tried by primitive men, what grouping was the first to be 
socially sanctioned? Students who may now re-read Mclennan’s 
books in the light of this thought will at least admit that he has made 
out a strong case for polyandry. 

This thought runs through these posthumous papers. It was a 
strange series of fatalities which kept them from the public for so 
many years. Most of them are incomplete. They are written as 
fragments of a great work on early society, which should have sys- 
tematically presented the final results of the author's studies. After 
his death his brother tried to piece them together. While engaged in 
this task Mr. Donald McLennan also died, and the material passed 
into the hands of Robertson Smith. Before he had done anything 
with it his final illness overtook him. Mr. J. F. McLennan's widow 
then assumed the work, and when the result of her labors was finally 
in the printer’s hands she, too, passed away. 

The volume isin two parts. The first is theoretical and expository 
and includes excellent chapters on the nature of historical evidence, on 
the definition of terms, and on '' Kinship, Totemism and Marriage," 
“The Origin of Exogamy," ‘‘ Female Infanticide,” ''Exogamy In- 
ferred from the Law of Succession,” and ' Examples of Fabricated 
Genealogies.” The second part is a mass of descriptive facts from 
many parts of the world, of different degrees of value, according to 
the authorities followed. 


Columbia University. 


FRANKLIN H. GIDDINGS. ` 





The Life of Richard Cobden. By Joun Mogxxv. Two vols. Pp. 468, 

and 509. Price, $3.20. New York: The Macmillan Co. , 1896. 

The semi-centennial of the inauguration of England’s free trade 
policy could not have been better commemorated than by the repub- 
lication of these two volumes of Mr. Morley, containing the record of 
the life and deeds of Richard Cobden. This biography is of great in- 
terest for many reasons. It has been written by a past master in the art. 
Mr. Morley has followed here a method somewhat different from that 
adopted in his “ Lives" of Voltaire, Diderot and Rousseau. Cobden's 
life and theories are described for the most part in his own words, ex- 
tracted ‘rom letters, journals, speeches, articles and books. From 
these Americans will learn that Richard Cobden was not such a mon- 
ster as he is generally portrayed to our political audiences by ignorant 
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political speakers. They will be informed that he gave his life to the 
promotion of free trade with as true religious zeal and love for his 
fellowman as ever animated reformer. Every American who desires 
in any way to improve the common civic life can derive inspiration 
and instruction from these volumes. They show us how a man with- 
out any of the advantages of school or college training became one 
of the most distinguished political philosophers of his day, how he 
mastered the myriad details of one of the moat complicated economic 
problems, and how he convinced a hostile ruling class and an adverse 
government after one of the most intense ‘‘campaigns of education" 
on record that unrestricted trade and commerce was the best for Eng- 
land as well as for all nations trading with her, for producers as well 
as for consumers, for the poor as well as for the rich. 

The student of politics will find this “Life” especially rich in 
materials for the study of political agitations and in hints as to the way 
in which such agitations may be made to succeed. When Cobden first 
began to feel the stirrings of those feelings that forced him to be- 
come an agitator, the Protective system was rooted in the traditional 
prejudice and conservativism ot Englishmen. Its position seemed 
impregnable. For years Cobden had been a commercial traveler 
of great activity and alertness in promoting the sales of his wares 
and stuffs; he was a large manufacturer of cloth goods; he was a 
most indefatigable observer and collector of facts of industrial life and 
conditions; and he was an omniverous reader of all kinds of literature 
that in any way helped him to understand the nature and needs of 
industry and trade. In addition he made extensive journeys in the 
United States, Egypt, Asia Minor and in nearly all the countries of 
continental Europe. In a word Cobden had what all reformers should 
have, a vast and various knowledge of industry and trade, a keen 
faculty for perceiving and assimilating essential as well as interesting 
facts and an exceptional ability for clear, forcible and persuasive 
presentation of the lessons of experience so as to interest and instruct 
all sorts of audiences. On all sides of him he saw the injurious conse- 
quences to trade and industry of the checks and hindrances to the 
free exchange of goods between nation and nation and his journeyings 
and reflections convinced him that the ''vexatious eccentricity of 
incidence” of import duties was an unqualified and continuous injury 
to industry and to social and political life. He began the work of agitat- 
ing for the abolition of the protective system single handed and alone: 
but soon others began to join him, among whom notably was John 
Bright. The personal work and influence of Cobden and Bright and 
their co-laborers were immense; but their efforts would scarcely have 
brought about such a radical change in England's industrial policy so 
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soon had it not been for the effective work of that noted political 
organization, ‘‘The Anti-Corn Law League. Perhaps never before 
was the efficiency of well-directed organized effort more clearly 
demonstrated in promoting a reform than was the case with the 
League's propagandiam, 

Richard Cobden's public work is a striking indication of the 
possibilities of rational reform under popular government. Into 
the cold facts and deductions of the “dismal science” he infused 
a warmth and light and earnest patriotic zeal that made them living 
things to the people of England. His success proves that the most 
complicated subjects in economics and finance can be so presented to 
the masses, that the most profound truths can be assimilated by them 
and utilized in the betterment of hnman relations through conscious 
social and political reform. The United States has just witnessed a 
remarkable campaign of education and the hopes of the believera in 
the stability of democratic government have been greatly atrengthened, 
Cobden’s career demonstrates that the chief requisites to realizing 
a needed reform are full knowledge of the subject in all its relations, 
lucid and persuasive speech and enduring earnestness and honesty 
in its promotion. 


Frank IRVING HERRIOTT, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 1 


Der Staat und sein Boden, By FRIEDRICH RATZEL, Publications 
of the Royal Scientific Society of Saxony. Vol. xvii, No. iv. Pp. 
127, Leipzig: S. Hirzel, 1896. 

Professor Ratzel’s book is worthy an extended notice, not only for 
what it contains, but also for what it promises. In the four papers 
which it includes we have a valuable contribution to that neglected 
field of social phenomena which concerns the influence of man’s 
environment upon the political institutions which he has developed, 
and suggestions which may in time lead to the birth of a new science. 
‘The author arraigns the conventional political science, because it pro- 
ceeds to ''dissect the state as something dead, represents it as a 
skeleton, treats its phenomena of growth and decline—practically so 
important —as if here a piece of land were cut off from a private estate 
and there one were added," and maintains that, ‘‘deeper insight into 
the subject is possible only through the study of the living political 
organism. We can describe and measure a political boundary ever so 
exactly, but its real importance for the state and the importance of 
every one of its features will be comprehended only when it has been 
conceived as the peripheral organ of a political organism. Area may 
be determined ever so accurately, but its value to the state can be 
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understood only through the comparative study of areas in growing 
and declining states, in communities of primitive tribes and in the 
most modern civilized countries.” 

The author's conclusion may be summarized as follows: Political 
geography will be barren of any results until the geographer is ani- 
mated by the idea that the state is an organism, indissolubly con- 
nected with the earth’s surface, deeply rooted in the soil, modified 
in its character and growth by its geographic environment, finding 
the ground beneath it and abont it ever-present, ultimate factors at 
work moulding its history. This point of view is never lost sight of 
by the author, but, on the other hand, it is never allowed to mislead 
him into the mistakes which would arise from the excessive application 
of the principle. Ratzel began his scientific career as a zodlogist, and 
this fact proves his safeguard here. He understands the concept ‘‘organ- 
ism” in all its near and remote relations, and, therefore, he adopts 
the biologic conception of the state, with full consciousness of 
the limitation of its application. He discusses this whole question 
in the first chapter, considers how far a society is a mere aggregate, 
how far an organism, and comes to the conclusion that the material 
element welding the component parts of a state together is to be 
found only in its occupation of a common physical environment To 
this fact he attributes the strongly marked tendency to base political 
organization upon territory. 

Particularly interesting is the author's treatment of the development 
of the connection between land and state. He demonstrates the 
value of the geographical point of view in his criticism of the 
“schematic ” division of political forms into societas and civitas, by 
Morgan, and into “ tribe" and “nation” by Brinton. In his opinion, 
these two systems find no verification in experience among primitive 
peoples in the pastor in the present, for the reason that no tribe or 
community, however undeveloped, has ever been discovered without 
a claim or hold upon some land. In Brinton's theory, he calls atten- 
tion particularly to the lack of any genetic connection between the 
two great typical epochs of the tribal and national state. Morgan’s fed- 
eration will not explain the trausition, forin reality voluntary unions 
are rare in the history of primitive communities. If Brinton means 
that through the political alliance of the tribes, the barriers between 
the tribal states are broken through and their districts so blend 
into the larger territory of a people or nation, history has no instance 
of a transition process of this kind. On the other hand there are 
unnumbered cases where political areas have grown in consequence of 
increase of population, extension of trade, and, above all, through 
conquest. These, therefore, are the factors working toward terri- 
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torial expansion; they have left their indelible stamp on political 
and social organizations, and are operating in even intenser form 
to-day. Against them the strongest tribal organization has not been 
able to hold its own, and without them no national state has ever been 
formed. All history shows a growing closeness of connection between 
the land and its people, as the density of population increases and the 
exploitation of natural resources becomes more stable and intensive, 
till finally the economic relations of the individuals to the land pass 
over into the political relations of the whole people. It is just this 
deepening and extension of the connection between the state and its 
territory which discloses the artificial character of such classifications 
as those of Morgan and Brinton. 

The last chapter, dealing with the radication of the state in its terri- 
tory through the work of its individual snbjects, affords the most inter- 
esting reading in the book. Here the subject-matter is in general 
more familiar and the principles deduced are more fully illustrated 
from history, whereas the first part of the book suffers somewhat from 
paucity of illustration. Especially fine is the author’s discussion 
of nomadic and agricultural peoples, the relation of each to soil and 
government, the valuation of land and the political form peculiar to 
each, and the fundamental contrast in their whole inner and outer con- 
stitution in consequence of their different occupation and different 
geographic environment. Furthermore, the question of colonies 
and colonial policies finds able treatment at his hands. He shows 
how England's colonial strength lay in the industrial hold of her col- 
onists upon the land, how her conquest of new territory was in reality 
industrial before it was political; whereas, in contrast, Spain's wasa 
conquest over the new land with its native peopleand never developed 
fully to an industriel hold upon the acquired soil by Spanish settlers. 

The book is full of broad generalizations, but Professor Ratzel never 
gets very far from hia deta and mother earth. He has adhered to the 
inductive method and has applied it impartially to a large body of 
facts. This is the final impression left upon the reader. Many of 
the practical illustrations used are drawn from the economic and polit- 
ical history of our own country, and the authorities quoted are the 
latest and the best. ELLEN C. SEMPLE. 

Loursville, Ky. 





Select Tracts and Documents Illustrative of English Monetary His- 
tory, 1626-1730. By WM. A. SHaw, M. A. Pp. xiii, 244. London: 
Clement Wilson, 1896. 

As a writer on money Mr. Shaw is not unknown. His recent 

“History of Currency" made a fair show of learning, and de- 
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ceived not a few reviewers into extravagant praise of an accuracy 
which it does not possess, Those, on the other hand, who, at tire- 
some length, have exposed Mr. Shaw’s frequent blunders and his not 
infrequent ignorance, have overlooked for their part, a conspicuous 
merit which his “ History ” undeniably has. Few writers have held 
a more tenacious grip upon Gresham’s law than does Mr. Shaw. His 
entire “ History” is devoted to illustrating the fact that bad money 
drives ont good, and it is for the further elucidation of the same prin- 
ciple that he has chosen and edited the ‘‘Select Tracts and Docu- 
ments Illustrative of English Monetary History. Mr. Shaw, how- 
ever, though he gives in his adhesion to Gresham’s law, does not 
approve of the traditional formulation of it. On the contrary he 
says: 

"It is not true that bad money drives outgood. Such a principle would imply a 
conscious and deliberate choice or election, on the part of the community at large, 
of bad before good money, What would have been true to say is, that, given in 
otie country an imperfect currency system, in which two elements of unequal 
value are concurrently circulating, and given no specific law of tender, and given 
no law for the withdrawal of worn or clipt specie, and given, with all this, another 
similarly imperfect currency system, in one or more countries near at hand, 
then the merchant exchanger, whether Italian or Jew, had close to his hand all 
the elements of an easy bargain. He could buy up the good money by means of 
the bad, or the unworn money by means of the worn, or the more valuable money 
of one metal by means of the less valuable money of another metal He could in 
a retail way sell piece by piece the coin of one country to another country.” 

If Sir Thomas Gresham had said all that, it might indeed have been 
“true,” it surely would not have been remembered. The sixteenth 
century was not so tedious as the nineteenth. The phrase attributed 
to Gresham has pith, it sticks. 

In order that bad money may completely buy up good money— 
‘drive the good money out ’’—three markets are necessary, a market 
in which good money can be sold at its metallic value, a market in 
which bad money can be bought at its metallic value, and a market 
in which bad money, of low metallic value, will buy good money of 
high metallic value. A market of the first sort is always afforded by 
the melting pot, nor can laws keep the resultant bullion within a 
country when its abundance makes it cheaper there than elsewhere. 
A market of the second sort is afforded by any mint that coins “ bad '' 
money freely and gratuitously. If the bad money be coined from the 
same metal of which the good was made, this mint affords also a 
market of the first sort, a market for the sale of the good money at its 
metallic value expressed in bad money. A market of the third sort is 
to be found wherever individuals, in the ordinary prosecution of their 
business, accept the two sorts of money indifferently. 

Inthe seventeenth century in England these three conditions for 
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the driving out of good money were approximately realized. After the 
passage in 1666 of the statute for the free and gratuitons coinage of both 
gold and silver, the conditions were almost completely realized, and 
that metal, whether gold or silver, which chanced for the time to be 
relatively overvalued at the mint, poured into the coinage, while the 
other metal threatened to disappear from circulation. It is to dangers 
of this sort, which began to manifest themselves long before the act 
of 1666, that ‘Mr. Shaw’s writers chiefly turn their attention, 
The first section of the book is entitled ‘‘Sir Robert Cotton and the 
Debasement of 1626." Almost immediately after the coronation of 
Charles II, one John Gilbert, formerly a warden of the mint in Scot- 
land, submitted a memorandum proposing “to the end [among 
others] that the monies of silver nowe coyned (beinge heavierthen the 
currante monies) which have been culled out, be not contynually 
`- exported," that the Troy pound of standard metal be thenceforward 
shorn into more pieces than formerly; and it appears that in August, 
1626, some coining was actually done at the rate proposed, viz., 444 
instead of £41 for crown gold and 7os. 6d. instead of 625. for silver of 
the old standard. But on the fourth of September a royal proclama- 
tion denied currency to the new coins and degraded them to the 
repute and estimation of bullion. A chief part in determining the 
king's mind to the issue of this proclamation, in spite of the advice 
of Buckingham, has long been assigned to the speech delivered at 
council table by Sir Robert Cotton, the second of September, 1626. 
The speech, however, is neither unknown nor especially valuable, and 
Mr. Shaw, though he puts it into large type, seems to have introduced 
it chiefly as a peg whereupon to ‘hang certain contemporary memo- 
randa from MSS. in the Record Office (S. P. Dom. Charles I, xxxvi, 
102, 103). These memoranda show a clear recognition of the extent 
to which gold was relatively overvalued at the mint, and propose to 
remedy the diffieulty by changing the tale of the pound of silver, and 
thus making the mint ratio conform to the market ratio, 

The second section is devoted to '' Henry Robinson and Common- 
wealth Monetary History." Mr! Shaw says that Robinson ‘‘ has been 
entirely ignored by, or unknown to, the economic and political his- 
torlan''(p. 50). Even if this were true, as it is not, no great merit 
would of necessity attach to Robinson’s discoverer. The fragments 
reprinted from two of Robinson’s pamphlets—'' England's Safety in 
Trades Encrease’’ (1641), and *' Certain Proposalls in Order to the 
Peoples Freedome” (1652)—thongh brief, still give a fair view of Rob- 
inson's economic notions atid do not make the reader eager for more. 

.Butin this section asin the first, the appended memoranda of mint 
officials, reprinted from papers preserved in Fetter Lane, are of real : 
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importance. They give authentic data for estimating the true value 
of English and foreign coins during the Commonwealth, and should 
help to an understanding of the confused moneys of that perlod. 

Between his second and his third section, Mr. Shaw makes a leap of 
half a century. He passes without a mention over such events as 
the introduction of the guinea and the passage of 18 Charles II, c. 5, 
and such writers on money as Petty and Rice Vaughan. He even 
omits Lowndes’ incomparable “ Report containing an Essay for the 
Amendment of the Silver Coins," because it ‘was reprinted some 
two generations since, by the Political Economy Club [whose re- 
print is to-day much harder to find than the original of it] . . , 
and because of its length.” The third section thus brings us to “ Sir 
Richard Temple and J. S., opponents of John Locke, in the Recoin- 
age of 1696." The story of that measure is too familiar to need repeti- 
tion, and Mr. Shaw’s reprints add nothing of value to our knowledge 
of the subject. 

The fourth section contains ‘Sir Isaac Newton's Mint Reports,” 
(hitherto unpublished). There are fourteen of them, dated from 2 
September, 1701, to 14 November, 1725. I believe that but three 
have been printed heretofore, and Mr. Shaw does not over-empha- 
size the value of those which are new. In them may be traced the 
gradual change that made England in fact a gold standard country 
during the greater part of the last century, and indeed, to the present 
day. 

The fifth section reprints Conduitt’s “Observations upon the pre- 
sent State of the Gold and Silver Coins,” written apparently in 1730, 
brt not published until 1774. Conduitt’s pamphlet, which was enthu- 
siastically praised by Jevons, has become rare, and it were well in 
any case to haveitreprinted. But it gains new force and point by 
the collocation in which Mr. Shaw now prints it. Here we see it fitly 
closing a century’s discussion, explaining and justifying the course 
of English monetary history as Mr. Shaw strives to present that 
course, 

What, then, is the general course of English monetary history as 
mirrored in Mr. Shaw’s book? The central feature of that history is 
the operation of Gresham’s law in expelling the undervalued money. 
In 1626 we find full-weight silver so generally exported that the de- 
basement of the silver coin was proposed as a remedy. To be sure 
the complete plan of 1626, if put into practice, would have debased 
gold coin more than proportionably, and would thus have aggravated 
the evilit was designed to cure. But Mr. Shaw shows that, as a mat- 
ter of fact, no debased coin of either species was circulated, and the 
plan remained without effect. By 1662, however, we find Sir Wiliam 
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Petty, in his ‘‘ Treatise of Taxes and Contributions," discussing “the 
cause of our having been pestred with too much Gold before, and 
wanting it now.” But the following year witnessed the introduction 
of a new coin, destined, though not intended, to revive the old blunder. 
This coin, afterwards called the guinea, had the legal value of 20s. in 
silver, and was shorn from crown gold at the rate of £44 tos. to the 
pound troy. The previous gold piece of zos. legal value, the /aure/, had 
been coined at the rate of but £41 tothe pound. The new coin actually 
circulated, nevertheless, at rates running as high as 225., and even then 
gold was overvalued. In 1666 the mint was opened for the free coinage 
of both metals, and, in consequence, Englishmen were once more 
“ pestred with too much Gold," which rapidly became the money of 
actual use, though silver remained the theoretical standard of the 
country. In 1695 ill-judged legislation preparatory to the impending 
recoinage caused the hoarding of such full-weight silver as remained 
in the country. In consequence the price of the guinea, measured 
in the clipped silver coin, which alone continued to circulate, rose 
to 30s. The recoinage of 1696 was intended to afford a supply of 
full-weight silver coins so abundant that they would circulate con- 
currently with gold. In fact they disappeared almost as fast as 
they came from the mint. The reason was sought and found in 
the high ailver price of the guinea, which made it profitable to import 
gold for coining, and, with the resultant guineas, to buy up the full 
weight silver for export. An attempt was accordingly made to con- 
form the legal to the market ratio by gradually ‘“‘lowering the price 
of the guinea.” But the lowering process stopped in 1717 at 21$., 
which gave a ratio of about 15.21 tor. Since the commercial ratio 
was generally lower for the next elghty years, gold became, during 
that period, the firmly established money material of England. In 
other words, the almost exclusive use of gold resulted from the reten- 
tion of laws made for another purpose. Petty, reflecting current 
opinion, could write, in 1662, that “the world measures things by Gold 
and Silver, but principally the latter." And ten years later, after gold 
had been overvalued at the mint, he could say, ''if Silver be the 
one Metal fit for Money, then Gold is but a Commodity very like 
Money''*—It is evident, too, that Locke, Barbon and Lowndes, as 
well as the minor disputants in the controversy of 1695-96, all or 
nearly all, regarded silver as still the true standard. Meanwhile 
silver continued to be bought up with gold. By 1730 one man, at 
least, had learned the long lesson. Conduitt wrote: 


“ Necessity and convenience will make that coin the measure which 121n greatest 


plenty, It wasíor this reason that silver, and not gold, was the first measure, 
* Political Anatomy of Ireland, Cap 10 
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Wherever the silver coin of any country is bought at a premium, with the gold coin 
of the same country, there gold is the measure, and allver is the merchandise; and 
wherever gold is a legal tender at a certain rate, it is as much a measure as silver,” 

We have now two books from Mr, Shaw, both published within a 
twelve-month. If heintends keeping it up at this handsome rate, he 
owes to himself, and not less to his readers, a simple duty. That duty 
is to learn the rudiments of the art of bookmaking. The printer and 
the publisher of “ Select Tracts and Documents ” have done their parta 
passably, but the editor exhibits, in a number of minor matters a 
remissness for which the most satiafactory soundness in the essentials 
of monetary faith cannot be pleaded as an excuse. His '' History of 
Currency” had no adequate index. His present book has no index 
whatever, and three of the five rubrics in its brief table of contents 
differ from the half-titles of the sections they are supposed to desig- 
nate. He has also permitted the book’s back to be lettered with a 
legend—‘ Writers on English Monetary History "—which differs from 
the true title of ‘Select Tracts and Documents." In the book itself 
he does not give references where they areactually required. Regard- 
ing Robinson we are told (p. 49) that “ Dr. Gardiner was the first to 
point out the existence of [his] anonymous tract on Liberty of Con- 
science." Passing over the error of fact—Gardiner himself cites the 
reference in Henry Martyn Dexters, ‘‘ Congregationalism, "—we 
have the right to demand a reference to Gardiner’s “‘ History of the 
Great Civil War,’’* but Mr. Shaw gives us none. We are next in- 
formed that ‘‘ Mr. Firth has traced the authorship of this anonymous 
tract to Robinson." Here a careful editor would refer to Mr. Firth's 
article In the English Historical Review for November, 1894, p. 715. 
Mr. Shaw leaves the reader to hunt up the reference for himself. 
On the next leaf we learn of Robinson that “through his long- 
winded and ungrammatical utterance there flashes occasionally the 
light of a piercing prescience," Hobbes and Milton were ungram- 
matical when judged by modern standards. What, then, shall we 
say to criticisms passed upon the syntax of a London merchant who 
was their contemporary, by a university man who is ours, and who 
still can write, “Itis in such indications and flashes that lie the chief 
interest in the following extracts"? These criticisms of Mr. Shaw's 
style of editing and of writing are not unfair or captious. Numerous 
examples of similar shortcomings might easily be cited from his 
books, and they are shortcomings which he owes it to himself to 
amend, since they make his books less useful and less agreeable than 


their merits entitle them to be. 
CHARLES H. HULL. 


Cornell University. , 
* VoL 1, pp. 341-44, Edition of 1886. 
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“ Appreciation and Interest;? A Rejoinder. 


In justice to the readers of Mr. Powers’ review of my '' Appreciation 
and Interest," * attention should be called to the fact that the reviewer 
has failed to understand the methods and conclusions which he criti- 
cises. The following are patent instances: 

I, The interest realized to London investors in the gold and silver 
government bonds of India differed, prior to 1875, by two-tenths of 
one percent. Iallow one of these tenths for the trouble and expense 
of converting rupee interest bills into pounds sterling. Mr. Powers’ 
comment is: “ The halving of this amount on the assumption of re- 
mote prevision seems unwarranted and is uncomfortably suggeative.'' 
He would ascribe doth tenths to ''friction of exchange” (equivalent 
to a commission of 5 per cent on the income from the bonds!). If he 
had examined page 51, he would have noted that the extra tenth is 
there thrown into the balance simply to make the result a round nuum- 
ber. My conclusion is therefore totally unaffected by the “‘ halving.” 
Mr. Powers omits to state that this “ halving ” (had it really mattered) 
would have made a difference of but one fourteenth part in the final 
result, 

2. "But what shall be said when silver bonds payable on three 
months’ notice are compared with gold bonds running fifty or sixty 
years? Is there nothing in this permanency of investment calculated to 
temptcapital and lower the rate of interest? Itis difficult to excuse the 
omission of a factor which is itself sufficient to account for the major 
part of the difference in the interest rate." The omission was not 

“made. Whatever preference “ permanency of investment ” gave the 
gold bonds existed before 1875 as well asafter. By casting ont the 
total difference of interest (two-tenths) existing before 1875 from the 
difference of interest existing afterward, any effect of a difference of 
“ permanency’? must have been eliminated. Mr. Powers, in his 
anxiety to controvert me at two different points, does not observe that 
his own claims controvert each other. By previously ascribing all of 
the two-tenths to “friction of exchange," he left no room for the 
influence of ‘‘ permanency of investment," much less for '' the major 
part [over /our-tenths] ofthe difference in the interest rate ” after 1875. 

3. “The conclusion drawn from a comparison of interest in gold 
and silver using countries is certainly strained." From such a com- 
parison I carefully refrained. I compared the changes in interest in 
the two sets of countries (p. 64). 

4. * But that which vitistes the conclusion most of all is the neglect 
of the time factor . . The currency bonds in the first comparison 


*ANNALS, January, 1897, Vol. ix, pp. 122-26. 
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were to run ten years longer than the coin bonds.” The “time 
factor ” and the elimination of the effect of difference in duration of 
the bonds were especial objects of calculation (pp. 41-45). 

5. Mr. Powers misconstrues my use of ‘‘laborinterest.”” I expressly 
disclaimed adherence to the labor standard. Wages were employed 
only tentatively and as an index of money incomes in general (pp. 
72,74). My quantitative conclusions rested, not on wage statistics, 
but on Mr. Bowley’s incomestatistics (p. 72). These, by the way, lend 
no support to Mr. Powers’ apparent assumption that a rise of wages 
takes place at the expense of profits. 

6. "But when the author asserts that retail prices should be con- 
sidered instead of wholesale, and that rent, labor and services should 
be included as forming part of the family budget, he betrays a total 
ignorance (or neglect) of the real relation between prices and debts." 
Mr. Powers has mistaken negative criticism of one system of index 
numbers for positive approval of another. I did not propose to take 
the ‘domestic purchasing power" asa measure of the value of 
money. In order to obtain the latter, we must know, as I particularly 
explained, a second item, viz., money incomes (pp. 72, 82), and in this 
item are included the effects of all influences which Mr. Powers seems 
to think I have omitted, viz., the influence of a change of wages and 
wholesale prices on the entrepreneur’s profits, 5. ¢., his income. 

7. Referring to risk of appreciation, Mr. Powers states: ‘“ Doubtless 
risks incurred must be borne, but should we or should we not by our 
collective action seek to minimize those risks?” Certainly, and so I 
stated, even adding that dimetallism would probably tend to reduce 
risk (pp. 86-87). 

8. ‘When it is proposed to farther eliminate risk, the reminder 
thatthe individual must not escape his contractual obligations is 
perniciously irrelevant, an effort to side-track discussion which is as 
unworthy as it is unacademic." Mr. Powers is mistaken both as to 
the ‘‘effort”’ and as to the fact. The “reminder” was not mentioned 
in reference to proposals to reduce future risks (p. 86) but in refer- 
ence to proposals to scale existing debts (pp. 83-84). 

9. “But the climax is yet to come. The gold standard is not to be 
regarded as favorable to the creditor, because no man knows whether 
under it prices will continue to fall or not, let alone all question of 
amount. Indeed! Then how about this much assumed foresight by 
means of which men were to forestall these changes?” I never 
claimed that anybody ever foreénew fluctuations in prices; my statis- 
tics showed only a speculative foresight. No one denies that foresight 
exists on the Stock Exchange, but this does not enable us to foretell 
whether the bulls or bears will lose to-morrow. If we could foretell 
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this the bulls and bears could do it too, and the losses would not 
occur (p. 85). : 

Io. Mr. Powers even misquotes my main conclusion from the statis- 
tics which he criticises. This wasthat,in England, the debtor's loss 
during the last twenty years amounted to two-thirds of one per cent 
per annum subject to a possible error of one-third of one per cent. 
This result was explained and stated carefully in many passages (pp. 
52, 72, 73, 80). Twice it was thrown into the compact form, familiar 
to statisticians, 34 + 4 per cent (pp. 73, 80). At Mr. Powers’ hands 
this becomes ‘‘from 34 to 34 per cent ! 

IRVING FIsHER.- 


MISCELLANY, 





MEETING OF THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION. 


The ninth annual meeting of the American Economic Association 
was held at the Johns Hopkins University at Baltimore, December 
28 to 31, 1896. The program of the meeting was as follows: 

MONDAY, DECEMBER 28, Evening Session, 8 p. m. 

I. Address of Welcome, by Dr. DANIEL C. GILMAN, President of 

the Johns Hopkins University. 
Il. Response by the President of the Association. 

TU. President's Annual Address: ‘‘The Relation of Economics to 
Jurisprudence.” PROFESSOR HENRY C. ADAMS, University 
of Michigan. 

TUESDAY, DECEMBER 29, Morning Session, 1o a. m. 

I General Discussion on the President's Address. 

IL Discussion: ''Is there a Distinct Agricultural Question ?” 

Led by PROFESSOR BADEY, of Cornell University ; followed 
by Hon. GRO. T. POWELL, Director of Agricultural Institutes, 
Pennsylvania, Hon. L. G. Powuns, of the Minnesota Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, and others. 


THESES FORMULATED BY THE LEADER : 


1. The rapid increase of the system of land renting, the absorption of small hold- 
ings by wealthy land owners, and the abandonment of farms are changes that will 
benefit the farming class and the country at large. These changes are similar to 
those that have taken place in other lines of industry. 

2 Mortgage statistics are of slight importance in determining the agricultural 
status 

3 The common system of unvaried cropping bas been very detrimental to the 
mental aptitude of the farmer, and has thus put him into the position of the un- 
skilled laborer. 

4 The effiux ofthe young people from the farms has been due in good part to the 
rapid development of manufactures which has furnished the opportunity to work 
under supervision. The tendency will be checked under the new system of farm- 
ing which affords the same opportunity to those not competent to direct their own 
work successfully. 

5. The new syatem wlll restore to the farms the scholarly, influential farmers of 
the earlier days, 

6 The best effects may be expected to follow the rural delivery of mails and the 
extension of electric railroads into the rura! districts. 

7. The farmer is ready for a better education; and through educational means 
chiefly, working in harmony with normal economic changes already begun, the 
status of the farmer will be much improved. 
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Afternoon Session, 3 p. m. 


L Report of the Committee appointed at the last annual meeting on 
the “Organization of the Census," by PROFHSSOR ROLAND P. 
FALENER, Chairman. 

IL “Crime and the Census.’’ 
PROFESSOR ROLAND P. FALKNER, University of Pennsylvania. 
III. ‘‘ The Use of Credit Listruments in Retail Trade.” 
PROFESSOR DAVID KINLEY, University of Illinois. 
IV. ‘The Quantity Theory of Money.” 
Prorxssor W. A. Scorr, University of Wisconsin. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 30, Morning Session, Io a. m. 


Discussion: ‘‘What is the Present Direction of Acquisitive Invest- 

ments? What are the Economic Effects of auch Investments ?” 

Led by Hon. CHARLES S. FAIRCHILD, ex-Secretary of the 

Treasury; followed by PROFESSOR F. H. GIDDINGS, PROFESSOR 
JOSEPH FRENCH JOHNSON, and others, 


QUESTIONS FORMULATED BY THE LEADER: 


What isthe relation of the deposits in savings banks to the general business 
of the country? What are their advantages and disadvantages to the depositor 
and to the public? 

Ought this form of investment to "be made still more easy, or the contrary? 
Should not the depositors in savings banks be encouraged so as to invest their 
money that they shall consider 1t as invested and not deposited? 

What forms of investment shonld be encouraged? Building and loan associa- 
tions? Lifeinsurance? Directinterestin real estate mortgages? Stocksand secur- 
ities of business enterprises? 


Afternoon Session, 3 p. m. 


Discussion : “The Duty of the Government toward the Investor.” 
Led by PROFESSOR ARTHUR T. HADLEY, Vale University; 
followed by SxrewitH WILMER, Esq., Baltimore, PROFHSSOR 
W. W. FonwHLL, and others. 


THESES FORMULATED BY THE LHADHR: 

1. The application to moderate corporate business of legal traditions established 
in the days of smaller industrial operations, results in practices which, while not 
technically fraudulent, have an effect on the investor analogous to that of com- 
mercial frauds, 

2. (a) Some of these practices can be prevented by statutes providing for publicity 
of accounts. 

(b) Others can be prevented by the prohibition of directors’ contracts 
(c) Neither of these interferences 1n behalf of the investor would be likely to 
do any barm at all proportionate to the good to be expected from it 

3. Still other evils can be prevented by imposing on the promoters of new enter- 
prises a special liability, civil and criminal, for the correctness of their representa- 
tlons, and in this case also the balance of good over evil which might be expected 
from a change, though less clear than in the two former instances, seems sufficient 
to warrant s movement In its favor. 
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THURSDAY, DECEMBER 31, Morning Session, 10 a. mL 
I. “The Operation of the General Property Tax in California.” 
PROFESSOR CARL C. PLEHN, California State University. 


II. ‘The Day Labor and Contract Systems on Municipal Works.” 
PROFESSOR J. R. Commons, Syracuse University. 


TIL. “A Decade in Federal Railway Regulation.” 
Mr. Harry T. Newcome, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 


A marked feature of the meeting and one which seemed to meet 
general approval was the predominance of discussion. For the first 
time in the history of the Association an opportunity was afforded to 
discuss the annual address of the president. Professor Adams showed 
how the distinctive ideas of economics were based upon the concep- 
tions, particularly as regards contracts, of the English system of juris- 
prudence. Ifin recent years there has been a tendency to drift away 
from the maxims of the older political economy it isin part because 
the conditions underlying contract relations which the English system 
of jurisprudence presupposes no longer exist. In every free contract, 
there must be assumed responsibility on both sides, and property 
which makes it possible to enforce such responsibility, Inthe modern 
economic world these conditions are only imperfectly realized. The 
growth of large industries, of corporations and trusts has introduced 
new factors, legal as well as economic, in the conditions of contract. 
The future may either overthrow the English system of jurisprudence, 
or adapt it more effectively than has yet been done to the changed 
conditions of economic life. It is in the latter path that, in Professor 
Adams’ view, true progress lies, and to show its possibility, he made 
some tentative suggestions in regard to the probable character of 
future adjustments, especially as concerns labor contracts. 

The discussion led by Professors Hadley and Giddings brought ont 
some very interesting considerations upon the history and legal aspects 
of corporations, and the attitude of organized labor in Jabor agreements. 

Unfortunately, the gentlemen who expected to lead the discussion 
ofthe agricultural question were unable to be present. The Associa- 
tion, however, took up an informal discussion, which was very 
acceptably opened by Professor W. A. Scott, of the University of Wis- 
consin. Otherwise the program of the meeting was carried out, 
though Professor Plehn’s paper, in the absence of the author, was 
read by the secretary. 

The discussions were full and interesting. It might have been re- 
marked that there were few persons of any prominence at the meeting 
who were not heard upon some of the questions discussed. This gave 
a peculiar interest to the sessions and led to the feeling that the 
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meeting had been one of the most successful in the history of the 
Association. 

For the incidental features of the meeting the local committee 
and the authorities of Johns Hopkins University made a most ample 
and satisfactory provision. The well-known hospitality of the city of 
Baltimore was most generously exhibited in behalf of the members of 
the Association, who will retain very pleasant memories of the cordial 
greetings extended to them. Among them the splendid banquet of 
the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association will have a prominent 
place. 

At the concluding session an appropriate expression of thanks 
was passed by the Association. At the same session a very hearty 
resolution of thanks to the retiring secretary, Professor Jenks, of 
Cornell University, was also passed. For a series of years Dr. Jenks 
has performed the duties of the office with a skill and fidelity which 
has won general applause, and it was with great regret that the Associa- 
tion learns of his wish to be relieved of the secretary’s office. In his 
place the Association elected as secretary, Professor Walter F. Willcox 
of Cornell University. Otherwise no change was made in the list of 
officers, who were all re-elected. 

The attendance at the meeting was large and representative, and 
the meeting was a decided success from every point of view. 


NOTES ON MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 





AMERICAN CITIES. 


New York.—75e Greater New York Charier.* The proposed 
charter for the Greater New York overshadows, for the time being, 
all other municipal matters. The mannerin which the charter has 
been prepared is typical of the off-hand methods which prevail in the 
preparation and the enactment of our legislation, both state and 
national. The commission, appointed under an act of the legislature 
of 1896, to report to the legislature of 1897 a charter for the Greater 
New York was appointed June 9, 1896. In the early summer a few 
meetings were held and certain general propositions were adopted, 
but no comprehensive plan or framework was formulated. During 
the summer one member of the commission prepared with great 
industry a draft of a charter. ‘This was reported to the commission’s 
committee on draft on September 21. After that date the draft com- 
mittee met from time to time, and at length, on December 9, reported 
a complete draft to the commiasion. 

The first eight chapters of this draft were made public by the com- 
mission on December 24, with the announcement that public hearings 
would begin on January 2, and would continue for two weeks. 
During those two weeks, additional chapters were given out from 
time to time, as they were completed by the different lawyers to 
whom they had been referred. One or two important chapters have 
not yet been made public, and no information has been given out 
regarding the supplemental bills which may be of the first import- 
ance. 

A recital of the details would show that the charter, as it has been 
promulgated by the commission, bears upon its face abundant evi- 
dence of the fact that it is largely the work of many different persons, 
each of whom has drafted some part, with little or no knowledge of 
the methods pursued by the others, These parts had been put 
together without adequate revision and with no thorough attempt to 
harmonize them. The result is not a unified instrument. ‘This was 
inevitable; the time at the disposal of the commission was insuffi- 
cient. This criticism must not, therefore, be taken as any reflection 
upon the industry or the ability of the commission. 

The draft contains many provisions which are in their essence of a 
character to be covered by general, rather than by special laws. 


*Communication of James W. Pryor, Esq., Secretary of the City Club, 
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Thus, Section ro of Chapter V contains detailed provisions aa to civil 
service examinations. Many pages of the charter are filled with 
provisions of this character. The result would be to render it much 
more difficult to know and to apply the law, and to increase the 
great confusion and uncertainty which characterize all our statute 
laws. On the other hand, many of the provisions in the charter are 
essentially in the nature of ordinances, and could readily be omitted. 
Why, for instance, is it necessary to cumber the charter with a 
special provision like the following, while many similar cases are 
left to be dealt with in ordinances to be passed by the municipal 
assembly? 

“ Every dealer in second-hand articles and scalper in coal freights shall pay for 
a license a sum to be determined by the Municipal Assembly, not exceeding five 
hundred dollars, Dealers in second-hand articles and gcalpers in coal freights 
may be required to give security to the city with one or more sufficient surety or 
sureties, in a sum not exceeding ten thousand dollars conditioned for the observ- 
ance of the ordinances of the Municipal Assembly."—Cap. II, sec. 33. 

A large part of the charter might be wiped out with no other 
result than to make it shorter and clearer. This could be accom- 
plished by substituting for special provisions a general provision so 
drawn as to cover all the cases in that class. 

The goo pages of the draft of charter do not by any means limit the 
aize of the proposed charter of the Greater New York. The draft 
contains between fifteen and twenty pages re-enacting in general 
terms many classes of existing laws. These laws thus become part 
of the charter, and must be included in any estimate of the bulk of 
the proposed charter for the Greater New York. It will be found 
that upon this basis the charter of the city would be certainly more 
than 2000 pages in extent, and probably not less than 3000. 

The first few sections of several chapters and of the titles of Chapter 
X relate to general powers and duties of heads of departments, ap- 
pointment of deputies and other subordinates, the establishing of 
bureaus, etc. The failure to reduce these various special provisions to 
comprehensive general provisions covering all cases of the same 
class, leaves many unnecessary pages of sections presenting differ- 
ences and inconsistencies similar to those in the provisions as to ap- 
polntment and removal. 

‘The idea of stimulating the citizens’ civic spirit through the formal 
operation of the municipal government within fixed local divisions 
seems to enter into the provisions as to boroughs and districts of local 
improvements. But the expression of the idea is 80 confused and so 
complicated with details of administration thatit will hardly be valu- 
able as an incentive to intelligent civic pride. The citizen will still 
live in unrelated districts of the following kinds:—police precincta, 
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wards, school districts, fire districts, sewerage districts, street-cleaning 
districts and aldermanic districts; besides boroughs, local improve- 
ment districts, council districts, and several minor administrative 
divisions. Itis believed that police precincts and wards are continued 
as separate divisions by implication only; bnt it can not be stated 
certainly that the draft charter does not continue them expressly, 
either in the chapters which have been issued or in those not yet 
before the public. 

It is impossible to deal fully at this time with the numerous pro- 
visions giving officers or boards power to make “ordinances,” 
“rules,” ''regulations," and ‘ by-laws.” All these terms are used 
without any attempt to define or distingnish them. Section 27 of 
Chapter TI, giving to the municipal assembly general power to make 
ordinances, is far from clear. Section 3r of Chapter II, enumer- 
ates a large number of matters in which the assembly is given 
specific ordinance-making power. Scattered throughout the charter 
are several additional specific provisions of this nature, and about 
forty provisions giving to officers or boards power to make certain 
rules, regulations, or by-laws, many of which would be distinctly 
of the nature of ordinances. These provisions have little coherence’ 
one with another, and it may be said confidently that careful revision 
of the charter throughout upon this subject would do much to 
simplify and clarify the scheme as to this most important power. 

What has been said will make it obvious that the absence of a 
coherent plan, together with the general obscurity of the details, 
makes criticism of the fundamental provisions of the charter a difficult 
matter. It cannot be safely undertaken without a more careful study 
of the charter es a whole, than has been possible under the conditions 
described. That serious defects exist in these provisions will appear 
from the fact that it is proposed to provide for a “ bi-partisan ” police 
board, and that the municipal assembly would consist of two cham- 
bers, all the members of which are to be elected biennially from com- 
paratively small districts. 

Chicago.—Civi Service Reform. ‘The annual report of the Civil 
Service Commission gives an interesting account of the operation of 
the new civil service law. Although the commission recognizes that 
a number of amendments will be necessary, the fear of legislative tin- 
kering is so great that they prefer to have the law remain in its 
present shape rather than risk a reconsideration of the whole system 
by the state legislature. During the short period of its operation the 
new law has done much to place the civil service upon a much higher 
plane. ‘‘The most marked effect,’’ say the Commissioners, “has been 
in relieving the mayor and heads of departments from the pressure of 
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applicants for office, thus leaving them free to attend to their most 
important public duties." Furthermore, the system of political assess- 
ments which had completely demoralized the service, is rapidly be- 
coming a thing of the past, owing to the emancipation of officers from 
the patronage and favor of politicians. But the greatest advantage 
which the new system offers is the far-reaching influence on the 
administration of law. This is especially noticeable in the enforce- 
ment of the tax laws. Heretofore the assessment of real and personal 
property has been greatly affected by the proximity of elections; 
assessments being used as a means of exerting political pressure upon 
the individual voters. The extension of the classified service to this 
department has greatly decreased, if not wholly eliminated, this abuse. 

Massachusetts.—Civil Service System. The Thirteenth Annual 
Report of the Civil Service Commissioners of Massachusetts gives a 
summary of the work of the commission for the year endiig Decem- 
ber 4, 1896. With each year the civil service rules are being further 
extended in state and local administration. The moat important exten- 
sions made during the present year went into effect February 15, 
1897, and include in the classified service, messengers in city service, 
superintendents and assistant superintendents not specially exempted 
by statute, civil engineers, draftsmen and other employes of the city 
engineer, and the aids of the state fire-marshal. An important ele- 
ment in the work of the commission has been the organization and 
management of the labor service of various cities, which has been 
classified and administered under civil service rules in Boston, Cam- 
bridge, New Bedford, Newton and Everett. A system of registration 
of eligible, able-bodied laborers is adopted, from which the city de- 
partments requiring such labor are supplied. In Boston alone, some 
3230 men were registered during the year; 108 requisitions from various 
city departments were received, and certifications of some 2365 names 
were made, ‘The system has proven equally successful in the other 
cities. f 

A question of great interest to most of the cities of the United States 
has been the subject of much discussion during the year. It involved 
the constitutionality of the law which requires the certification and 
appointment to any position in the classified service of any veteran 
soldier or sailor, whether examined or not, in preference to any ex- 
amined person, not a veteran, upon the eligible list. A petition for 
mandamus was filed by an applicant upon the eligible list for the de- 
tective division of the district police force. The petitioner wished to 
compel the commissioners to restore and keep his name at the head of 
the eligible list, in preference to an unexamined veteran also on the 
list. The whole question was exhaustively argued before the supreme 
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court. The decision upheld the position taken by the petitioner, but 
the court was careful not to pass upon the constitutionality of veteran 
preference legialation. The decision confined itself to the declaration 
that ‘‘ the legislature could not compel an appointing officer to appoint 
to a public office persons of a certain class in preference to all others, 
without the exercise of any discretion and without proper determina- 
tion of qualification. The possibility of appointing veterans without 
examination at the discretion of the appointing officer was thus left in 
doubt. In order to finally settle the matter, the governor and 
council called for the opinion of the justices of the supreme court 
upon this question. The provision in the civil service rules permitting 
the appointment of veterans without examination at the discretion of 
the appointing officer, was unanimously held to be constitutional. 
Upon the question whether the legislature can direct that veterans 
must be preferred for public office, the court was divided, the majority 
recognizing the existence of such a power. As a result of these 
decisions, the commissioners have drawn the conclusion that while the 
legislature can provide that preference be given to veterans qualified 
for the position, “no law or rule can oblige the appointment toa 
public office or employment of a veteran not qualified for its duties.” 


Boston.*— Municipal vs. Contract Work. Mayor Quincy has taken 
strong ground in favor of the direct performance of city work rather 
than by contract. In accordance with his representations, and asa 
result of a conference with representatives of the Typographical 
Union, the city council has voted to establish a Municipal Printing 
Office, in which, as soon as the necessary preparations can be made, all 
the printing of the city will hereafter be done. This will be the first 
municipal printing establishment in the United States. It is believed 
that a considerable economy will be effected by the city doing its own 
printing. 

Another new municipal institution for direct work established by 
Mayor Quincy is the electrical construction division of the public 
buildings department, which does all the electrical construction, 
supply, and repairs for the municipal buildings at a great saving over 
previous methods. An expert electrician was appointed chief of the 
division. All materials required for electrical work are purchased at 
wholesale, at the lowest possible prices, and carried in stock, and an 
efficient corps, able to handle the different branches of electrical work, 
has been organized. One function of the division is to inspect the 
use of electric lights in the various city offices with a view to check 
waste ofthe current. It has been suggested that this may prove the 
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forerunner of a general construction department, akin to the Works 
Department of the London County Conncil, which would undertake 
all the extensive constructive operations of the city, fully equipped 
for the purpose. In view of the prominence taken by labor-interests 
in the establishment of public baths, the mayor proposes that all the 
work on the new public bath to be erected by the city be done by 
union labor, as far as practicable. 

In his annual message the mayor urged the policy of systematic, 
properly located and equipped playgrounds, so that no ward shonld 
be without some place where children could play and open-air sports 
be carried on. He held that it would be far wiser for the city to ex- 
pend $400,000 for public baths and playgrounds in the coming year 
than to devote that amount to any other purposes, of however pressing 
acharacter. ‘‘The adoption of progressive and distinctive municipal 
policies of thia nature," he said, ‘‘tends to bring the city government 
closer to the people, and to promote a civic spirit which will yield 
valuable results in many directions." 

The Merchants’ Municipal Committee, the informal advisory body 
constituted by the mayor, and familiarily called “the Mayor's Cabi- 
net," has been euch a success that the mayor recommends the legal 
constitution of such a body as a permanent Board of Commerce and 
Finance. representative of the organized business men of the city, to 
act as an advisory body to the mayor, the city council, and the general 
court, 

The mayor also recommends the establishment of a statistical de- 
partment by the city, in charge of an unpaid commission. He points 
tothe valnable results from such offices in Berlin, Paris, and other 
European cities, He says: “Such a department should supplement 
the work already done in the line of statistical inquiry by the gov- 
ernments of the United States and of the commonwealth, supervise 
and systematize such work of this character as is already undertaken 
by other departments of the city government, such as the board of 
health, and also pursue special lines of investigation of its own. 
Another important feature of its work should be the systematic col- 
lection and tabulation of comparative statistics of other municipalities. 
An annual publication giving an abstract in proper form of all current 
statistical information relating to the city, such as is published by 
some European cities, would also be of great utility. Financial com- 
parisons of the cost of work done or service rendered in different 
years, or in different cities, would be valuable in disclosing waste or 
inefficiency. One member of such a commission should be a business 
man skilled. in financial analysis, and the city engineer should bea 
member, ex-officio.” 
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A strong effort is to be made in the present legislature to have the 
various city institutions for the insane, for paupers, for children and 
for criminals, placed respectively in the charge of separate boards of 
trustees for each class. All of these are at present under a single 
oommissioner. Not only is the work too extensive and complicated 
for one official to handle, but radically different methods of adminis- 
tration are required for each. Hence it is believed that a more 
rational, scientific and humane system will be developed. 

The mayor strongly recorumends this measure. Inthis connection 
he warmly praises the work of the new advisory board on public insti- 
tutions. This board was organized last August with twenty members, 
representing the following organizations: Associated Charities, Boston 
Provident Association, Children’s Aid Society, Citizens’ Association, 
Committee of Council and Co-operation, Massachusetts Prison Asso- 
ciation, Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Chil- 
dren, Medico-Psychological Society, Merchants’ Municipal Committee, 
Municipal League, Society of St. Vincent de Paul, Suffolk District 
Medical Society, Twentieth Century Club, United Hebrew Benevolent 
Association, and Young Ladies’ Aid Society. The board was divided 
into four committees, of five members each, upon children’s, insane, 
pauper, and penal institutions, respectively. Meetings of the whole 
board, at which the commissioner and the mayor together with the 
representatives of the institutions have been present, have been held 
once a month at City Hall, and formal reports, making valuable 
recommendations upon many important matters, have been pre- 
sented from time to time by the different committees. The mayor 
holds that humanitarian management of the public institutions upon 
a scientific basis is not inconsistent with true economy. An im- 
portant feature of the work of the year has been a thorough, scientific 
examination of the dietaries and cooking arrangements of the differ- 
ent institutions, The mayor expects that this investigation will 
be productive of excellent results, and possibly of some saving in the 
cost of subsistence. He says: “Modern chemistry is placing the 
whole matter of nutrition and cooking upon a scientific basis, and 
the city, which constantly feeds several thousand persons in its 
various institutions, should fully avail itself of the results of scientific 
inquiry in this field.” 

Railway Subway. The great subway, under construction by the 
city for the transfer of the street railway traffic from the surface 
underground through the congested district, has been leased to the 
West End Street Railway Company for twenty years, on terms that 
assure the payment of the interest and sinking-fund charges, so that 
the city gets this important work practically for nothing. It is also 
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provided that, when the number of cars daily passing through the 
subway exceeds a certain number, the city shall receive a toll of five 
cents for each trip; that is, ten cents each round trip. The lease 
conveys the right to sub-lease the subway for other purposes, such as 
the passage of wires, conduits, etc. The company is obliged to main- 
tain the subway and deliver it at the end of the lease in as good 
condition as when it was received. The lease was made by the 
Transit Commission with the approval of the Railroad Commission. 
A lease for so long a period was strongly objected to by many muni- 
cipal reformers. 


San Francisco.*—New Charter. Since the Consolidation Act of 
1856 the government of the city and county of San Francisco, has 
been one until October of last year, when a majority decision of the 
state sc preme court made it dual; transferring to the county, under 
the General County Government Act, all the offices not expressly 
reserved to the municipality by the Consolidation Act of ‘56. This 
ruling, defining the county clerk, sheriff, superintendent of schools, 
recorder, public administrator, assessor and coroner to be county 
officers; and the mayor, board of supervisors, school directors, audi- 
tor, tax collector and treasurer to be city officers, was subjected to a 
good deal of criticism from members ‘of the bar, while to ordinary 
laymen it was simply bewildering. To them it naturally enough 
occurred that if there were to be any distinctively county officials, 
the supervisors would take first place. 

The first result of the decision was a state of chaos. The General 
County Government Act provides that certain officials who have dep- 
uties and clerks, are to be paid fixed sums for their departments, out 
of which they are to pay their assistants. In San Francisco, the 
county clerk, for instance, has quite an army of deputies and clerks 
paid ont of the city treasury, while his own salary is the same as is 
paid the heads of other bureau departments. A recent addition to the 
County Government Act extended the terms of county officials 
from two years to four years, whilein San Francisco we have gone on 
electing all our bureau officials (excepting assessor) each second year. 

When the supreme court took this view it was thought by some 
thatif the county clerk, for instance, was judicially elected for au 
additional two years under the County Government Act, the other 
features of the actought also to apply, and he should pay his army 
of helpers, or so many of them as he might find actually necessary 
under such a régime, out of his personal appropriation of $4000 per 
year. 'The confusion which resulted from the decision, rendered 
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about three weeks prior to the November election, served to stimu- 
late advocates of the proposed new charter to be voted upon at that 
election by the electors of the city and county. It was with a 
view to making the army of officials at the City Hall workers for 
instead of against the charter that it was seriously proposed to enjoin 
payment by the city of the salaries of these deputies and clerks. A 
succession of rather startling rulings in the last year or two have 
largely solidified sentiment in favor of some system of municipal 
government not so much dependent upon supreme court decisions. 
Discussion of the proposed charter in the last six months had devel- 
oped some imperfections, a few errors, and some omissions. In spite 
of all efforts it was defeated at the polls. Probably the most potent 
factor in its defeat, was a few words in its provisions regarding public 
schools, as follows: 

“The Board of Education shall not appoint any person to bea 

_ teacher in the primary or grammar classes of the schools of the city 

and county except upon competitive examination of those persons 
holding, teachers’ certificates, and who have been educated in the 
public school system of the State of California." 

Discussion of this provision was very bitter—the Catholic church 
very generally claiming unfair discrimination against parochial and 
other non-“ public ” schools, 

While the vote of the city was nearly 65,000, the total vote upon the 
charter was less than 34,000 with 2000 more against than for it. This 
total vote would have been considerably larger but for an unfortunate, 
though honest mistake in placing the charter at the head of the 
municipal ticket, but in such position that it was overlooked and taken 
as part of the caption to the ballot. An astonishingly large number 
of voters who were friendly to the charter missed their votes in that 
way, thus illustrating how easy it is to go astray when going into a 
booth with a ballot having more than 300 items from which to select. 

Although the charter was rejected, an amendment to Section 6 of 
Article XI of the state constitution was adopted by the voters of the 
state. This section originally read as follows: 

"Corporations for municipal purposes shall not be created by 
special laws, bnt the legislature by general laws shall provide for the 
organization, incorporation and classification, in proportion to popula- 
tion of cities and towns, which laws may be altered, amended or 
repealed. Cities and towns heretofore organized or incorporated may 
become organized under such general laws whenever a majority of 
the electors voting at a general election shall so determine, and shall 
organize in conformity therewith, and cities and towns heretofore or 
hereafter organized, and all charters thereof framed or adopted by 
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authority of this constitution shall be subject to and controlled by 
general laws." 

The amendment which was adopted by the voters of the state at the 
late election, changed this by interpolating after the words “ shall be 
subject" the words except as to municipal affairs. 

While the amendment was specially framed to prevent the legisla- 
ture from interferiug by general laws, with a charter which might be 
adopted by the electors of any city, and particularly of the electors 
of the city and county of San Francisco, it is plain to be seen that the 
failure of the charter to carry, contemporaneously with the adoption of 
the amendment and the said ruling of the supreme court, giving us a 
dual local government, has placed the municipality of San Francisco 
in an uncertain and in many respects unfortunate position. The 
amendment does furnish encouragement for another attempt to adopt 
a new charter. Itis probable that the movement will be begun very 
shortly. A special election seems to be the only means of obtaining 
a clear expression of opinion on the question. 


Washington.— Returns from Franchises. A recent communica- 
tion from the assessor of the District of Columbia shows the return 
which the city of Washington is receiving from the companies enjoy- 
ing municipal franchises. In examining the list of payments, it is 
interesting to note that Washington is one of the few cities receiving 
a return from telephone and telegraph companies. The payments of 
the street railway companies cannot be fairly compared with the 
returns in other cities, owing to the fact that the tax on gross earnings 
is, in many of the cities, a state tax; the license and other franchise 
returns being levied in addition by the municipalities. In the District 
of Columbia, this tax on gross earnings and capital stock is at once a 
state and localtax. The returns for the year 1896 are as follows: 




















ASSESSMENT. 
Rate of 
CoRPORATE TITLE, Capital | Gross | Taxation. Tax. 

Stock. | Harn'g 
Anacostia & Potomac River Railway Co.}...... 45. 2percent |$ 918.10 
Brightwood RailwayCo........../....006 24 4. 1,509 8 
Capital Traction Gon... we eee ele ee eee 7970924 “* 3 d 
Columbia Railway Co... ........ 283897 . . . . |$1.50 per 100|. 4.253 46 
Eckington & Soldiers’ Home Railway Co. . . . . .. I11,464| 4 per cent | 4,458.56 
Georgetown & Tennallytown Raidw'yCo|...... 261094  " 1,044.36 
Metropolitan Railway Co ........ 790,620]. . . . [$1.50 per 100| 11,859 30 
Chesapeare & Potomac Telephone Co. . 3000... .|1350  "* 450 00 
Western Union Telegraph Co. ..... 21000. ...| 1.50 x 315 00 
Wasnington Gas Lig t do. Geer P Ll54341]. .. .| 150 “o | 17,315.12 
Georgetown Gas Light Co. ....... 99,442 . . L50  " f L49163 


Total Payments of Railway, Telegraph and Telephone Companies, $75,504 06 
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Cleveland.*—7%e City Charter. Prior to 1891, Cleveland suffered 
from a-total lack of unity or system in the machinery of administra- 
tion. The legislature, from time to time, at the instance of local 
politicians or because of the demands of some temporary exigency, 
had superimposed upon the customary framework commission after 
commission entrusted with certain specific functions. Some were 
appointed by the governor, some by the mayor and others were 
chosen directly by the people. As a consequence, there was an over- 
lapping of duties and functions, a hopeless lack of personal account- 
ability and inability on the part of the public to trace responsibility 
for shortcomings. In 1887 the evils had grown so flagrant that the 
Board of Trade took the matter of reform in hand and drafted a 
charter. At once the enginery of the politicians was set in motion to 
secure the defeat of the measure, and for some time they were suc- j 
cessful. In 1890, through one of those changes in the complexion of 
politics, so frequent in Ohio, a Democratic legislature was chosen, 
which at the instance of local politicians, aided by the press and 
backed up by the Chamber of Commerce and the public sentiment 
of the city, passed a measure which forms the present political frame- 
work of the city. 

This is what is known as the “Federal Plan," which was adopted 
by act of the legislature, March 16, 1891. This measure secures: 

1. The enlargement and concentration of responsibilty in the 
mayor, aided by six departments, to wit; Public Works, Police, Fire, 
Accounts, Law, and Charities and Correction. At the head of each 
department there is appointed by the mayor, by and with the advice 
and consent of the council, a director, who serves during the term for 
which the mayor is elected, ¢. e., two years. The mayor and heads 
of the departments constitute the Board of Control, and have exclu- 
sive executive power and authority within the city, in their respective 
departments. They receive liberal salaries and are required to devote 
their entire time and attention to the city’s affairs. 

The Board of Control, consisting of the mayor and the heads of the 
six departments, including the director of law, is the real executive 
head of the city, and corresponds roughly to the administrative 
arrangement in vogue in German cities, The Board of Control, in 
addition to matters germane to its several departments, has general 
powers of revision of ordinances which are referred to it by the | 
Common Council, It may approve, modify or substitute ordinances, 
and defend the same on the floor of the council chamber, but its 
powers are only consultative as its members have no vote in the 
council chamber. As a matter of fact the mayor has come to be 
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regarded as the central figure of the system. Being entitled to a seat 
with his directors, in the weekly meetings of the council, he is able 
generally, by the judicial distribution of patronage and other means, 
to so influence legislation as to practically formulate and execute 
any policy which he desires, 

The legislative department of the city is single chambered. It 
consists of twenty-two members, elected by districts, who serve for 
the term of two years, one member from each district being chosen 
each year. Municipal elections are held in the spring and are wholly 
separated from state and national elections which occur in the fall. 
By this means the issues are clearly raised and spirited contests usually 
result, The mayor enjoys the right of veto over all legislation, sub- 
ject to the passage of the same over his veto by a two-thirds vote. 

Despite the improvement which has come about since the adoption 
ofthe new charter, it is manifest that city government is a problem 
of men, not of system. Hardly had the system been put into opera- 
tion when it became an object of suspicion. Drafted with the idea of 
obtaining relief from outgrown commissions, it was soon seen that 
it failed to offer all that was expected ofit. Refuge was again sought 
in the voluntary citizens’ commission, and the Sinking Fund and 
Park Commissions have since been created and filled with citizena of 
irreproachable character and devoted to the public interest. Under 
the Park Commission, Cleveland is developing a magnificent park 
and boulevard system, and the city has been enriched by gifts which 
give the city a continuous park system in the east end, 

While charges of wholesale corruption have not been made against 
officials and while a higher grade of officials have been chosen than in 
many of our municipalities, there has been a growing restlessness for 
several years becanse of the dominion of politicians, ring contrac- 
tors, dishonest franchise granting and the spoils system. This spirit 
developed into the Civic Federation in 1894, which endorsed candidates 
in the spring election of 1895, was unsuccessful and has since ceased 
to exist. Nothing by way of voluntary association was done from then 
until December last, when there was organized among the business 
men of the city an organization known as the Municipal Association, 
whose objects as set out in the constitution are as follows, to wit: 


“To disseminate instructive information relative to the government of the city 
of Cleveland; to devise and advocate plans for its improvement, to promote buai- 
ness-like, honest and efficient conduct in municipal affairs, to promote the choice 
of competent officials; to encourage faithful performance of public duty; to secure 
the enactment and enforcement of laws for the economical, intelligent and pro- 
gressive management of the affairs of the city government.” 

The essociation is open to all citizens or taxpayers, and the mem- 
bership fee is $1.00. It does not aim to be representative of wards or 
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districts. It is governed by a general committee of fifty chosen by 
ballot from all the members of the association, and more directly by 
an executive committee often. It hasa paid secretary, commodious 
meeting rooms in the central part of the city, and in the coming spring 
election proposes to disseminate information through the press and its 
own publications relative to the character and qualifications of candi- 
dates for office. Efforts are being made with considerable success to 
enlist the co-operation of the working classes and to bring before the 
attention of the people the necessity of civil service reform. ‘The city 
has suffered greatly from the spoils system, and the various allied 
societies of the city contemplate a vigorous campaign before the next 
legislature to secure the passage of a civil service law based on the 
merit system. 

An examination of the Departments of Public Works, Charities and 
Correction and Police shows the extent to which the power of removal 
of employes in these departments during the year 1895 has been 
exercised. From thisit appears that out of a total of 468 persons whom 
the directors had unrestricted power to remove all but 110, more than 
three-fourths, were removed that year from the city service. 

The coming spring campaign is of special importance to the city 
from the fact that the incoming administration will probably be called 
upon to grant a franchise to the combined street railway systems of 
the city under the so-called Rogers Law, which provides for an exten- 
sion of existing franchises for fifty years on terms of universal transfer. 
The statute further provides for a reappraisal of the valve of the 
franchise at the end of twenty years and each fifteen years thereafter. 
Candidates are being asked to express themselves as to their position 
upon the railway question, and certain ward Republican organizations 
have pledged their candidates to accede to no terms less than four cent 
faresand 25 per centof the gross receipts, while several Democratic 
candidates have announced themselves in favor of municipal ownership 
of the entire system. This promises to be the prominent issue in the 
campaign, as the labor organizations have quite uniformly arrayed 
themselves on the side of municipal ownership. As they forma large 
and uncertain voting element, they are likely to play an important 
part in the campaign. 

The Citys Gas Charter.—Since 1891 the city has been relieved from 
recurring charges of corruption relative to deals between the city 
officials and the two gas companies in the city. At that time the city 
council undertook to reduce the price of gas to consumers to sixty cents 
per 1000. The matter was carried to the courts, who held that the 
city possessed the right to regulate charges for gas, but that such 
regulation must be reasonable. As a result of the controversy the 
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gas companies proposed by way of settlement, that for ten years the 
price of gas be eighty cents per thousand cubic feet, that the com- 
panies pay six and one-half per cent of the gross receipts from sales 
of gas into the city treasury. It was further provided that the com- 
panies make sworn statements every six months as to their receipts, 
&nd keep proper books showing in detail the quantity of coal and 
other material consumed, number of cubic feet of gas manufactured, 
number of meters in use. The books were to be open to the city 
auditor, and the city was authorized to appoint at any time a compe- 
tent person to make a thorough investigation of the books. The gas 
must be of merchantable quality of not less than eighteen candle 
power, to be determined by monthly average of semi-weekly tests, 

The companies also agreed to assume all of the court costs arising 
from litigation. 

Since the passage of this ordinance, the city has enjoyed excellent 
gas service; the corporations have been able to declare regular six per 
' cent dividends, and the public press has been free from the recurring 
charges of bribery and corruption so prevalent during the preceding 
years when the gas company was the favored object of assault. Dur- 
ing the three years extending from 1893 to 1895 the receipts to the 
city from the six and one-half per cent payment of gross receipts has 
been as follows: 


1893... 2. Ss Mo IURE 
1694. . . & » v» e v n os 6 os s 5044-48 
1505 0 ov o UE ee Vemm TIU e os s 50,445.96 

Total ...... cce... s. $137,603 44 


Buffalo.*—Good Government Clubs. Last winter the constitution 
of the Council of Confederated Good Government Clubs, of Buffalo, 
was amended so aa to extend its sphere of activity to matters affecting 
the county of Frie as well as the city of Buffalo. The reason for this 
extension was that many of the county institutiona, such as the alms- 
house, penitentiary and jail, are located in Buffalo, and there Was 
reason to believe that great laxity, if not corruption, prevailed in their 
Management. A committee of fifteen was appointed to investigate the ' 
management of the almshouse in particular, and their studies were 
quietly continued during the summer. The first results of the investi- 
gation have just been made public throngh an investigation held by 
the Police Court of Buffalo, upon information made and sworn to by 
a member of this committee, which alleged ‘fraud, grand larceny and 
perjury on the part of eight members of the Board of Supervisors. 
The supervisors concerned have been arrested and held to bail for 
the action of the grand jury. The counsel of the Good Government 
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Clubs assert that this is only the beginning, and that much more 
interesting facts will soon be brought to light. These discoveries 
&re regarded as extremely opportune, for the election mext fall 
will be exclusively municipal—the first of the kind since the new 
state constitution took effect. It is connected with county affairs, 
however, by the choice of a supervisor for each ward of the city. 
The Good Government Clubs took no part whatever in the last 
election, as no municipal issues were involved, but their great oppor- 
tunity isst hand. Their organization has been maintained, and it 
will probably lead to better nominations on both sides than usual. 


Public Schools, A bill has been introduced into the legislature 
abolishing the “annual contract" system for teachers in -the public 
schoola, If it becomes law, all appointments hereafter will be of 
indefinite duration, and the removal of a teacher will be a positive act 
on the part of the superintendent, for which he must place reasons on 
file in his office. He will no longer be able to remove good teachers 
by simply omitting to renew their contracts, as heretofore, nor to 
retain poor or unfit ones under the excuse of a contract. The 
teachers, moreover, will be relieved of the annual uncertainty about 
the retention of their positions, which naturally causes great anxiety 
toward the close of the school year. 


FOREIGN CITIES. 

English Citles.—Municipal Legislation. With each succeeding 
year legislation for cities is demanding the attention of the committee 
of Parliament to an increasing extent. Were it not for the system of 
private bill legislation, under which the greater part of such bills are 
classed, little time would remain for the more general public work of 
Parliament. 

In a recent summary of such legislation now before Parliament,* 
the great diversity of interests involved is clearly shown. It illus- 
trates at the same time the rapidity of the extension of municipal 
functions throughout England. At the present time, the move- 
ment toward municipalization of tramways is especially noticeable. 
The success of Glasgow, Huddersfield, and the more recent experience 
of Sheffield in direct municipal operation, and the likewise favorable 
results obtained by Manchester, Birmingham, Leeds and Bradford, 
where a combination of municipal ownership of the lines and rental 
of operation has teen adopted, have acted as an incentive to other 
cities. Liverpool, Manchester, Southampton, Swansea, Birkenhead, 
Leicester, York and Nottingham have applied for power to operate 
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directly the street railway system of their respective districts. Brad- 
ford, Halifax, Blackpool, Leeds, Bolton, Morecambe, Sheffield, Sal- 
ford, Moss Side, Newport, Rathmines and Reading have applied 
for power to make extensions, and to change the motive power to 
electricity. 

A great number of bills asking for power to establish a system of 
municipal electric lighting have been introduced. Some twenty-five 
municipalities are anxious to establish municipal electric light plants, 
Again, five municipalities have signified their intention to take ad- 
vantage of the municipal lodging-house provisions of the Housing of 
the Working Classes Act. Model dwelling houses are to be con- 
structed ina large number of cities, the present plan of Edinburgh 
being probably the largest of the series. 

Glasgow.—Sree? Railway System. A report recently presented 
by a sub-committee of the Tramways Committee, presents a descrip- 
tion of street railway traction and operation in the leading American 
cities. Before deciding upon the change of motor power from horse 
to cable or electrical traction, the Town Council empowered the 
Tramways Committee to send a delegation to the leading cities of the 
continent and to the United States, to examine into the street railway 
systems of the larger cities. Early in 1896 an elaborate report on the 
street railway systems of continental cities was presented; the present 
report represents the results of the committee's investigations in the 
United States. The experience with the different systems of traction 
ig examined with great care. In its conclusions the committee decides 
in favor of the overhead electric system. Asa result of such a change, 
50 per cent could be added to the time-table speed, with a reduction 
of at least 15 per cent in cost of operation. Examining this question 
from the point of view of the needs o1 the city, the necessity for a 
system of rapid transit is conceded without dissent. Historical causes, 
combined with the undeveloped condition of railway communication, 
have led to a congested condition of all the larger cities of England 
and Scotland; this is especially true of Glasgow, where, in some parts, 
the density of population is greater than in any of the continental 
cities. The city has been expending large sums in clearing these 
unhealthy areas. The high price of the property thus cleared makes 
it impossible to construct thereon dwellings suitable for the laboring 
classes; as a result, the displaced population tends to overcrowd 
adjacent central districts. One of the first effects of an improved 
system of communication with one, two and three cent fares, will be 
to spread this population in the suburban districts, especially if the 
municipality: adopts the policy now in contemplation of building 
laborers’ dwellings in these outlying districts. 
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Birmingham.—Z7/ousing of the Working Classes. The activity of 
English municipalities under the Housing of the Working Classes 
Act continues with unabated vigor. Additional powers are being 
continually asked for from Parlament, During the year 1897, the 
city of Birmingham proposes to carry out a large scheme for the 
extension of the municipal model-dwelling system. Recently a series 
of tenements containing 103 dwellings has been completed. The one 
great difficulty with which all municipalities have had to contend, has 
been to provide sanitary tenements for the lower class of unskilled 
laborers, the class unwilling to expend more than three or four shill- 
ingsa weekin rental. For this classthe city has, as yet, done nothing. 
A recent decision of the council has brought the municipality face to 
face with this problem. Dwellings arranged on the tenement plan, 
containing two bedrooms, a living room and a scullery, are to be 
erected at a cost of over $30,000. The rentals are to range from 
35. 9d. to 4s. 3d. per week. The council proposes to begin on this 
small scale as an experiment, to be extended if successful. It isto be 
noted that in dwellings of this character, most of the English cities 
have abandoned the idea of obtaining anything like the ordinary rate 
of interest on the investment. For instance, in this particular case 
the site is not included in the capitalization upon which return is 
expected, 


SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Department of Public Charities in New York City.—There is 
in New York an active private organization, known as the New York 
County Visiting Committee, which has for its object the regular and 
systematic visiting of all the wards of the New York City institutions 
under the control of the Commissioners of Public Charities and Correc- 
tion, with a view to the mental, moral and physical improvement of the 
inmates, and to bring about such reforme in these institutions as may 
be practicable. This committee is composed of men and women who 
devote their time to the work, pay their own expenses, and contribute 
in addition a membership fee of $2.00 per year which defrays the 
general expenses of the committee, It works under the control and 
by the direction of the State Charities Aid Association, of which it 
forms a part and to which it makes monthly and annual reports. The 
committee is sub-divided into an executive committee and a large 
number of special committees for the supervision of different institu- 
tions and of particular wards within each of these institutions. It 
was the State Charities Aid Association which was largely instru- 
mental in securing the passage of a law, separating the administra- 
tion of the charitable institutions of New -York City from that of its 
penal institutions, Such an act became law on March 11, 1896, and 
took effect immediately. In making its annual report to the State 
Board of Charities, the State Charities Aid Association prepared an 
elaborate statement for the year ending October r, 1896, of the con- 
dition and historical development of the various institutions under its 
inspection. ‘This report has been adopted by the New York County 
Visiting Committee as its Twenty-fourth Annual Report, and may be 
obtained from the State Charities Association, United Charities Buld- 
ing, New Vork City. 

In the historical sketch for the period from 1816 to 1896, it is stated 
that during the first half of the present century the policy of New 
York City seemed to be to associate its dependents and its criminals 
more and more closely. An almshouse and a prison were erected in 
1816 on the ground where Bellevue Hospital now stands, and a city 
hospital was added to these institutions in 1826. A penitentiary was 
erected on Blackwell's Island in 1826, and in 1848, in order to furnish 
additional hoepital facilities, a hospital was built in close proximity 
to it. A new almshouse was built in the same year on Black- 
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well’s Island just above the penitentiary grounds, and the work- 
house for minor offenders, established in 1849, was placed between 
the almshouse and the lunatic asylum which had been erected near 
the upper end of the island in 1835. Frequent interchange of ser- 
vices, in the form-of work performed by such inmates of the alms- 
house and prisons as were able to do any work, took place, and a 
certain measure of economy combined with very inefficient service 
characterized the administration of this heterogeneous group of in- 
stitutions. 

About 1850 public sentiment was aroused and demanded the grad- 
nal withdrawal of prisoners to the correctional institutions in which 
they properly belonged, and the substitution of paid help in chan- 
table institutions, Still in 1875, the New York County Visiting 
Committee in its Third Annual Report, stated that ''the pauper 
children at Randall’s Island, 1200 in number, are placed in daily con- 
tact with the most abandoned women of the city, women convicted 
in the police courts for drunkenness and debauchery, and sentenced 
to the workhouse for six and three months.” Soon after the date of 
this report, the legislature directed public authorities to adopt the 
placing-out system in the care of children, and stipulated that the 
city should not retain in its charge any children, sound in mind and 
body, over two years of age. , 

It has been found that under the oversight of competent employes, 
the insane inmates may be allowed a sufficient amount of freedom to 
do a large amount of the work connected with the asylums, and thus 
prisoners have been gradually withdrawn from the asylums, not only 
from the wards, but from the laundry, kitchen and elsewhere. On 
October 1, 1895, although the inmates of the penitentiary were no 
longer sent to the other institutions except occasionally when carpen- 
ters, mechanics and plasterers were needed, large nunibers of work- 
house prisoners, both male and female, were still transferred to the hos- 
pitalsand utilized as night watchmen, cleaners, kitchen and laundry 
help, clerks, messengers, etc. The population of thedepartment had 
increased from 5405 in 1850, to 16,649 in 1895, and the three seats 
of institutions, charities, prisons and asylums forthe insane, remained 
under a common administration and drew their funds froma common 
treasury. The new law provided that after the first of January, 1896, 
correctional institutions should be placed ina separate department, 
and that prisoners should not be employed in any capacity whatever 
in the wards of any hospital This was as far as it was thought 
wise to go for the present in prohibiting prison labor in charitable 
institutions, 

The legislation secured last year provides also that the state shall 
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assume the care of all the dependent insane of New York City, num- 
bering about 6800. The separation of charities from correction and 
this transfer of the asylums for the insane to the state, leaves the 
Department of Charities with a population much less than one-half 
of the former Department of Public Charities and Correction. The 
number of inmates and employes in institutions under the Depart- 
ment of Public Charities and Correction on October 1, 1895, was 
17,213, and the number (not including workhouse helpers) in the 
institutions under the Department of Charities on October 1, 1896, 
was 6744, and in institutions under the Department of Correc- 
tion, 3614. 

The results of the separation of charities from correction that were 
confidently expected were, first, larger appropriations for the chari- 
ties and, asa consequence, better food, better nursing, better clothing, 
better buildings; second, a closer supervision over each institution 
leading to better order and cleanliness, a larger measure of comfort 
for the iumates and greater economy of administration; third, a better 
comprehension of the principles which underlie the administration 
of charity resulting in more rigid investigation of applicants for relief, 
better classification of inmates, and the encouragement of self- 
respect and self-support instead ofthe fostering of pauperism. 

The report of the State Charities Aid Association shows that this 
was “a fundamental change which made possible and prepared the 
way for more efficient administration in every direction. The full 
fruition of such a movement could not, under any circumstances, be 
realized in a single year. It has happened that during the past year 
several circumstances have delayed certain improvements which 
might otherwise have been realized in even so short a time. Among 
these obstacles have been the failure of the city to sell its bonds, 
resulting in delay in providing new buildings; the necessity for radi- 
cal alterationsin the steamboats which delayed for hall a year the use 
of separate boats by the departments; and the lack of suitable aleep- 
ing quarters for paid employes for the wards of hospitals. . . . . 
We are able within the first yearto report that the beginnings of 
nearly all of these desirable improvements have been made or are 
already in sight." 

Mr. Homer Folks, the Secretary of the State Charities Aid Associa- 
tion, who signs this report on behalf of his association, has in addition 
to the material just discussed, furnished in this report a careful exam- 
ination of all these points in detail, considerable statistical informa- 
tion, the text of the new laws for the separation of the departments, 
and the concise statement concerning each institution under the 
supervision of the association. 
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College Settlement Kitchen and Coffee House in Philadelphia. 
—So many interesting problems arise in connection with the efforts 
made to furnish the poor in large cities with proper and nutritious 
food, and more especially with the efforts to teach them how to pro- 
vide the same for themselves, that the experience of the so-called 
scientific kitchens is of exceptional importance. The Philadelphia 
Kitchen, like others, is conducted on strict business principles, and is 
in no sense a charity. In general, however, it finds it difficult to 
compete with the low-class eating houses, and, at the same time, do 
an educational work in convincing its patrons of the kinds of food 
they should eat. The educational work must always be the more 
important, if the scientific kitchen adheres to its mission, even 
though the business results are sometimes discouraging. 

In the First Annual Report of the Philadelphia Kitchen, it is stated 
that 21,332 penny lunches were sold during the year; 1079 meals in 
the month of February, and 2928in June. An analysis of the cus- 
tomers in the month of June is given as follows: 

1041 colored men 290 colored women 
1239 white men 314 white women 
44 foreigners. 

It may be stated that the kitchen is located in a section of the city 
with a large colored and foreign population, but that the foreign 
population is largely Hebrew. 

Professor Atwater gives the following analysis of necessary food 
elements based on his investigation : 

Proteids, Fats. Carbo-hydrates, 


American laborer at hard work ....... 5.3028. 5.3 O78. 17.6 028. 
Working woman ,... ee ee ee et n 35 35 " 127 '' 
Child of five years . . ........ te r9 ‘ X4. 8, " 
Children between 6 and 12 years. . . . . . . 26 " ns" 1n4 4 
With these tables in view, the following is given as a sample menu 
by those in charge of the kitchen: 
BREAKFAST. 


Corn-meal Mush, with Milk, 
Coffee, with Milk and Sugar. 
DINNER. 
Irish Stew of Beefand Potatoes, flavored with Onion. 
Bread. Boiled Rice, with Sugar. 
SUPPER 
Baked Pork and Beans. 
Bread. 
It should be said that this menu is intended for a family consisting 
of five persons—father, mother and three children, aged, say, five, 
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eight and ten years, for which, according to Professor Atwater’s esti- 
mates, there is needed daily: 

Proteids. Fats. Carbo-kydrates. 

15.9 Oz8. 13.2 Oz8. 61.1 ozs. 
. The following table gives the quantities of material, the analysis of 
each article, and the approximate price: 





Carbo- Approzi- 




















AXTICLE. Amount. | Proteids, Fata. hydrates. | mate cost. 
Oss. Oss. Oss. 

Corn meal ...... ilb 1.57 60 9-75 $ ozs 
Milk (quart). .... 2* 1,16 122 164 , 
Beef (ank) ..... a" 5.31 Eee lw voe. 16 
Flour ....... 2H 3 h 48 22,88 05 
Potatoes ....... 2" 645 (uero ry s 6.72 05 
Ricé 2. 63v Is xU 5 03 6.35 035 
Onion ........ X. saves ns sel ues nhe EE Dum or 
Sugar ........| Bib |j|......].-..... 7-92 03 
Pork. © sais e xib r3 0,32. dues 075 
Beans . 59 693 11b 3 8.55 
Coffee ........ aes O E E R RA due umm o4. 

Total e eaaa UR ri 17.15 13.04 63.81 

Requred . aaaea .! 15.9 13.2 61.1 $595 








The beef used for the stew is cut from the flank. The bread is 
home-made, one pound of flour making a pound-and a-quarter loaf, 
the flour being purchased by the fifty-pound sack. The cent's worth 
of onions used for flavoring is not analyzed as its food value would be 
small The coffee contains no nutritive element whatever, but the 
milk and sugar used are reckoned. ‘he fats fall about two-tenthe 
of an ounce below the required standard, but this is more than 
balanced by the excess of proteids and carbo-hydrates. Miss Kathar- 
ine B. Davis suggests in connection with this report, that while large 
variations should be avoided, slight deviations must occur from day to 
day. 


Statistics of Charities in London.— The Charity Organization 
Review of London, gives in its January number, which begins a new 
series and a new volume of this publication, the following summary 
taken from Howe’s Aunual Statistics, dealing with the charitable 
statistics in the metropolis. The approximate income of charities 
having headquarters in London, is stated to be £5,659,420. This in- 
cludes missions, Bible societies, and church and chapel building 
funds, which estimated at 42,496,147, leaves a balance of £3,163,273 
for charitable institutions and agencies. Out of 996 agencies reported, 
229 omit to state their income. These figures, in general, must be 
taken as only approximate, because in addition to this omission the 
ordinary charities of church and chapel and the volume of personal 
almsgiving are not included. 
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The bill for medical and surgical relief is reckoned at £874,835, 
but the magnitude of this department can perhaps be illustrated 
better by other figures. The number of hospital beds (not all occu- 
pied) is 9637, in addition to 13,104 beds in Poor Law infirmaries, and 
6o14in hospitals under the Metropolitan Asylums Board. Institutions 
are also in course of construction which will contain 1048 more beds. 

The number of in-patientstreated at voluntary hospitals was 96,572, 
the number of out-patients treated at 115 hospitals and 47 charitable 
dispensaries was 1,799,966. The number treated at the Poor Law 
dispensaries cannot be exactly stated, but 132,645 medical orders were 
issued in 1895. Each of those orders may represent an individual or 
several members of a family. Reckoning them all as single orders, 
we get a grand totalof 1,932,611 persons, or upwards of 43 per cent 
of the population treated in the course of the year in out-door 
casualty departments. No doubt some of these are country patients 
seeking special advice, and some patients are counted several times as 
they wander from institution to institution; but when all allowances 
are made, the total remains enormous. 

The Charing Cross Hospital is making a special appeal for £100,- 
ooo, in which it is stated that ‘‘the present income is hopelessly 
inadequate. The hospital has no reserve fund, and its buildings are 
heavily mortgaged." Other hospitals are in like straits. On the 
other hand, general practitioners complain that the out-patient depart- 
ments rob them of their patients, and it is notorious that a good deal 
of charitable money is wasted upon private adventure hospitals. 
What is obviously wanted is better organization of the medical chari- 
ties, and the establishment of a representative Central Board com- 
manding the confidence of the hospital authorities and of the general 
public. 

Co-operation in Eugland.—The Twenty-eighth Annual Co-opera- 
tive Congress, held at Woolwich on May 25 to 27, 1896, brought 
together the latest reports of the condition of co-operation in England, 
and the published proceedings of this congress make a good-sized 
volume. 

The report of the Central Co-operative Board usually gives a good 
summary of the existing status of the movement. The analysis of 
the registrar’s returns for 1894 shows more complete statistics than 
for preceding years. The total number of distributive societies in 
England and Wales, according to this report, is 1179, and productive 
societies 130. There are 3 classed as miscellaneous, making 1312 in 
all, with a total membership of 1,068,961 persons. The sale of goods 
amounted to more than 439,000,000, netting over thiee and a half 
million pounds profit. Of the prodactive societies, those engaged in 
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manufacturing are the most numerous, constituting two-thirds of the 
total; 23 of these are engaged in wood and metal work, and 3r in 
leather goods. 

Scotland reports 316 distributive societies and 7 productive ones, and 
in Ireland there is a total of 42 societies. In addition to these societies 
for carrying on trades and industries, there are86 societies in England 
and Wales, 8in Scotland, and r in Ireland classed as Societies for 
Carrying on Business, and also 96 societies in England and Wales and 
17 in Scotland classed as Land and Building Societies. The grand 
total for Great Britain and Ireland for 1894 and 1895, respectively, is 
summed up as follows: 





No. of 


Shares, Sales, Profit Invest- 
Societies | Members. t £ t 8. 


ments, 





1894. 1674 | L345518| 15,006,663 | 49,985,065 | 4911 7,780,452 
1805. PU | ninel mea | Sears | foeni quero 





The totals for 1895 are made up as follows: 











Members. | Shares Sales. Profits, 
alee SocleHles E Se 1,316 a ers 13,591,378 37.224. 
Retail Societies ..... ee 5| L31409) | 14,138,107 | 34 I5 ` 1 
Productive Societies... 2. +. "| aseza | “aasthogt | 10949 
upply Associations... .. +--+ 72,775 524,741 2,391,577 60,441 
Special Societies . 7.0112: 14 | 541 | Bens | 455 





The special committee on profit-sharing and conciliation reported 
that it had made a systematic attempt to fix a hard and fast line as to 
what is profit-sharing, and how it is to be carried out, It states that in 
its opinion there are many ways in which an equitable alliance between 
the worker, the consumer and the capitalist may be brought about, 
and to this end the committee recommend that the congress adopt 
the following as a basis for general agreement: 


“I, That the object of co-operation is to utilize the capital of co-operators by 
employing it in co-operative industry for the production and distribution of all 
the requirements of co-operative societies and the public generally under equit- 
able conditions as regards labor and remuneration. 

"Ir That in connection with all co-operative enterprises, whether distributive 
or productive, there should be set apart some portion of the profits as they arise, 
for the purpose of making some provision for the workers over and above such 
remuneration as they would receive in ordinary competitive workshops 

“IO That such portion of the profits may be used for the benefit of the 
workers, either (1) by way of increasing their remuneration, (2) by enabling 
them to become shareholders; (3)by providing superannuation or pensionsin old 
age, under Buch conditions as the soctety concerned may fix from time to time.” 
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The report also states that the following is a list of the new pam- 
phlets which have been published since the last congress: 

“ Presidential Addresses at Huddersfield " No. 1. 

“Co-operative Agriculture," by Mr D M'Innes. No. 2. 

“The Machinery of Our Movement," by Miss C Webb. No. 3. 

“The Co-operative Insurance Company," by Mr. J. Odgers. No. 4. 

It is also stated that the committee is engaged in the compilation 
of a new and improved edition of the ‘“ Co-operative Directory," 
which it is hoped will be ready by the end of the year. A list of the 
publications which are sold and given for the purpose of furthering 
the co-operative movement, is included in one of the appendices to 
the report of this committee. 

Association of Collectors of Cigar Clippings in Berlin. *—Such 
a society, known as the Verein der Sammler von Cigarren Abschnitten, 
was founded in 1865. The members have placed boxes in various 
public places, especially in cigar stores, for the preservatign of the 
ends which are cut off cigars. These are gathered up periodically 
and sent to the headquarters of the society. Atthe present time from 
five to six hundred kilograms of these clippings are received yearly, 
and aresold at a price varying from fifty to sixty marks for fifty kilo- 
grams. The cuttings are sent to seaports and sold to sailors for pipe 
tobacco. The object of the saving and collection of this otherwise 
waste product, is a charitable one, and from the proceeds Christmas 
gifts are sent to some fifty or sixty children of poor people in Berlin. 
The articles sent consist chiefly of clothing and other useful things. 
Beside the operations of this-society, cigar clippings are collected for 
at least one orphan asylum in another part of Germany. 


College Courses in Sociology.—In the second volume of the Re- 
port of the Commissioner of Education for 1894-95, is to be found a 
reprint of an article by Daniel Fulcomer, which has appeared also in 
the volume of Proceedings of the Twenty-first National Congress of 
Charities and Correction, 1895, on ‘‘ Instruction in Sociology in Institu- 
tions of Learning." One hundred and forty-six colleges and universi- 
ties replied to the inquiries sent out by the author, and twenty-nine of 
these have regular courses in Sociology, using the word in the lower 
sense to include Charities and Correction; while twenty-four have 
Sociology proper, defining the term as the Study of Society. A his- 
torical sketch of the growth of studies in this line and the interest 
manifested in their election by students is given; also, there is some 
description of the courses and a more detailed analysis of those 
courses dealing with Charities and Correction, and in conclusion, 
statistics relating to most of the colleges of the country. 


* From information received from Dr. Ernst Freund, of Berlin. 
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Negro Education.—The second voiume of the Report of the Com- 
missioner of Education for 1894-95 contains also two chapters devoted 
to the question of Negro Education. The first one, entitled '* Educa- 
tion of the Colored Race," is a historical and statistical review of the 
schools and colleges which exist chiefly for negroes. To this chapter 
isappended the text of Booker T. Washington's address on '' Industrial 
Education of the Blacks,” made at adinnerin honor of Alexander 
Hamilton, in Brooklyn, N. Y., January, 1896, and also the text of an 
address delivered before the American Baptist Home Mission Society 
at Asbury Park, N. J., May 26, 1896, by Dr. Edward C. Mitchell, of 
Leland University, New Orleans, Le. His topic was “ Higher Educa- 
tion and the Negro.” 

The second chapter referred to is entitled, * The Slater Fund and 
the Education of the Negro." It is a compilation of the material pre- 
sented in the six ''Occasional Papers," which have been published 
by the trustees of the John F. Slater Fund. These papers are as 
follows: 

I, " Difficulties, Complications and Limitations Connected with the Xducation 
of the Negro." By J. L. M. Curry, LL.D. 
IL “ Education of the Negroes since 1860." By J. L. M. Curry, LL. D. 
IW, “Ocenpationsof the Negroes.” By Henry Gannett, 
IV, “A Statistical Sketch of the Negroes in the United States.’ By Henry 
Gannett. 


v. "Memorial Sketch of John F, Slater.” 
VI. ' Documents Relating to the Origin and Work of the Slater Trustees, 1882 to 


1894." 


Negro Department of the Tennessee Centennial.—The success 
of the Negro Department of the Atlanta Exposition has led to a well- 
organized effort which is being made to make a similar department a 
striking and helpful feature of the Tennessee Centennial, which 
opens May 1, 1897. Among the negro officers in charge are: Richard 
Hill, Chief; W. L. C. Moseley, Secretary of the Executive Committee, 
and Mrs, J. C. Thompson, President of the Woman's Board. Mr. Hill 
has already begun, with the January number, the issue of a Negro Kdi- 
tion of the Centennial News Bulletin. This Bulletin contains much 
information concerning the negro in the South which will interest 
those who study the negro question. Those who desire to take any 
part in the organization of this department, or the furthering of its 
aims, should communicate with Mr. Hill at Nashville, Tenn. 


BOOKS RECEIVED FROM DECEMBER 1, 1896, TO JANUARY 
23, 1897. 





Adams, F. U., President John Smith. Chicago: Kerr. Paper, 25c.; Cloth, $1.00. 

Allmers, R., Die Unfreiheit der Friesen zwischen Weser und Jade. (Münchener 
Volkswirtschaftliche Studien, 19.) Stuttgart: Cotta. 

Annales de l'Institut des Sciences Sociales. Bruxelles. 

Annual Report for 1896 of Liberty and Property Defence League, London. 

Arbeitseinstellungen und Aussperrungen im Gewerbebetriebe in Österreich wth- 
rend des Jahres 1895 Wien: Btatistischen Departement. 

Arnold, B. W., History of the Tobacco Industry in Virginia from 1860 to 1894. 

. (Johns Hopkins University Studies.) Baltimore. $o so. 

Baden-Powell, B H, The Indian Village Community. Longmans, $4.00. 

Buck, Jerediah (Editor), Silas Baleam’s Letters on Law, Repudiation and Honor. 
Present Problems Pub. Co. fo.or. 

Chailley-Bert, J. Leon Say, Finances publiques Liberté du Commerce. Paris: 
Guillaumin. 2.50 fr, ' 

Devlin, T. C, Municipal Reform in the United States, Putnams, $1.00. 

Directory of the Living Graduates aud Former Students of Princeton College, 1896. 

Rberle, C., Grundelgenthum und Banerschaft. Vols. I and I. Berlin: Putt- 
kammer. Vol I, 3,60». 

Edwards, Jos. (Editor), The Labour Annual. Manchester: Labour Press, rs. 

Ely, R. T., The Work of the Prospect Union, Boston: Church Social Union fo 10, 

Emery, H.C, Speculation on the Stock and Produce Exchanges of the United 
States. (Studies in History, Kconomics and Public Law.) Columbia Univer- 
sity. Paper, $1.50, Bound, $2.00, 

Fourteenth Annua! Report of the Executive Committee of Indian Rights Associa- 
tion for the Year Ruding December 15, 1896 Philadelphia. 

Foy, Morgan & Co’s Annual Wood Report, 1896. London. 

Guyot, Yves, Quesnay et la Physiocratie. Paris: Guillaumin., 2.50 fr. 

Hodges, Geo, Christian Socialism and the Social Union. Boston: Church Social 
Union. $0.10. 

Hodges, Geo, Faith and Social Service. Whittaker. $1.25. 

Hopkins, W. R., The Street Railway Problem in Cleveland. American Economie 
Association. $0.75. 

Leroy-Beauleu, P., Traité théorique et pratique d'Économie politique. (Denx- 
jeme Kd) 4vols. Paris, Guillaumin 36/7. 

Macleod, H. D., History of Economics, London: Bliss; New York: Putnams. 16s 

Marcelin, L. J , La Lutte pour la Vie. Paris: Dunod et Vicq. 19/7. 

M'iKechnie, W 8., The State and the Individual Macmillan. $300 

Miller, Wm , The Story of the NaHions—The Balkans. Putnams $r so. 

Proposals to Amend the Articles of Confederation, 1781-89 (American History 
Leaflets.) Lovell & Co foro. i 

Quill, A W., The History of P. Cornelius Tacitus 2 vols. Longmans. $2.50, $4.50. 

Répertoire des Travaux de la Bociété de Statistique de Marseille. Tome XLIV. 
Marseilles: Société de Statistique. 

de Rouslers, Paul, Le Trade-Unionisme en Angleterre. Paris: Colin. 4r. 

Ruland, H., Das System der Armenpflege in Alt-Deutschland und in den Reichs- 
landen. Leipzig: Duncker. 2.60». 
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Russell, Bertrand, German Social Democracy. Longmans. $1.00. 
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GENIUS, FAME AND THE COMPARISON 
OF RACES. 


Genius is that aptitude for greatness that is born in a 
man; fame is the recognition by men that greatness has 
been achieved. Between the two lie early nurture and 
training, schools, the influence of friends and books, oppor- 
tunities, and, in short, the whole working of organized 
society upon the individual. One is biological, the other 
social; to produce geniuses is a function of race, to allot 
fame is a function of history. 

The question I propose to consider is, What is the rela- 
tion between these two things? Does genitus always result 
in fame? If not, why not, what determines whether it shall 
or shall not do so? "These, in a general way, are the in- 
quiries which suggest themselves, and which one would 
like to answer. I shall be well content if, without at- 
tempting to answer them fully, I can bring forward facts 
or reasoning that shall throw any light upon the matter 
whatever. That the question is a great one I think no one 
will doubt for a moment. It is a part of that larger ques- 
tion which is, from one point of view at least, the very root 
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problem of sociology, of history, perhaps of psychology, the 
question, that is, of the mutual relations between the indi- 
vidual and the social order, of how society makes the man 
and of how the man makes society. Although the ‘‘great- 
man-theory'' of history, as taught by Carlyle and others, 
may not be entirely tenable, yet it is quite plain that recent 
studies in imitation, suggestion and the like have estab- 
lished more firmly than ever the fact of the momentous 
influence of remarkable men upon the progress of mankind. 

One who wishes to work at this subject in as exact and 
verifiable a manner as its nature permits may well start, I 
think, from the writings of Francis Galton, and particularly 
from his great work on ‘‘Hereditary Genius.’ * In this book 
the author, though concerned,primarily with heredity, has 
found it necessary to his purpose to formulate roughly and ` 
to defend a theory of the relation between genius and fame. 
This theory, which I shall presently elucidate by ample 
quotations, may be stated, so far as it is capable of brief 
statement, somewhat as follows: Fame—on the whole, and 
reserving the right to allow for special conditions—is a 
sufficient test of genius. Fame can seldom be attained 
without genius, and genius as a rule achieves fame. Social 
conditions, though sometimes important and occasionally 
decisive, may on the whole be regarded as disturbing forces, 
not at all comparable in influence to natural capacity. This 
is so far the case that the number of illustrious men a race 
is capable of producing from a given population may be 
used as a criterion of the ability of the race, and upon this 
basis comparisons may justifiably be made between races so 
remote from each other as the ancient Athenians and the 
modern English. 

I am led by a study of the facts in the case to uphold the 
following somewhat different theory—for which, however, I 
claim no originality. Every able race probably turns out a 


* Galton's later writings contain, I think, no essential modification of the views 
set forth in “ Hereditary Geutus.” 
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number of greatly endowed: men many times larger than the 
number that attains to fame. By greatly endowed I mean 
with natural abilities equal to those that have made men 
famous in other times and places. The question which, if 
any, of these geniuses are to achieve fame is determined by 
historical and social conditions, and these vary so much that 
the production of great men cannot justifiably be used as a 
criterion of the ability of races except under rare and 
peculiar circumstances hereafter to be specified.* 

My view of the relation between genius and the social 
order may perhaps be made clear by the following compari- 
son: Suppose a man, having plowed and cultivated his 
farm, should take in his hand a bag of mixed seeds—say 
wheat, rice, Indian corn, beans, and others—and should 
walk straight across his land, sowing as he went. All 
places on his path would be sown alike: the rocks, the 
sandy ground, the good upland soil, the rich mold in the 
hollows, the marshes, and whatever other sorts of soil there 
might be. All would be sown alike, but there would be a 
great variety in the result when harvest time came around. | 
In some places nothing would come up at all. In the sand 
perhaps only the beans would flourish, in the marshes only 
the rice, and so on; while some generous soils would allow ` 
a variety of plants to grow side by side in considerable 
vigor. Something like this, I think, is the case with a 
stock of men passing through history. A good stock prob- 
ably produces remarkable children with comparative uni- 
formity, but of these only a few become famous men, and 
these few, instead of being evenly distributed, appear in 


* Views more or less like this have been advanced by various writers; but I do 
not know that any one has treated the matter at length or answered Galton's ar- 
guments so much in detail as I have attempted to do in this paper. 

Among the most important writings touching upon the subject are the article 
by Professor William James, entitled “Great Men, Great Thoughts and the En- 
vironment,” in the Atlantic Monthly for 1880, page 441, and the replies to it by 
John Fiske (1881, page 75) and Grant Allen (1881, page 371). 

Tombroso's "Man of Genius" contains, of course, much interesting matter 
bearing on this question. See especially Part IL 
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groups, now of one sort, now of another, now of several 
Sorts. 

Before giving Galton's views at length let me point out 
that the question whether the production of great men is a 
fair criterion of race, together with the comparisons based 
upon the supposition that it is, is a side-issue, possibly an 
after-thought, in ''Hereditary Genius,” and in no way in- 
volves the main thesis of that work, which is that genius 
may be transmitted by heredity. I imagine that no one 
who reads the book will question that this thesis is fully 
proved. It would be strange, however, if the subordinate 
propositions were as carefully thought out and thoroughly 
established as the main one. 

‘There is a good deal of statistical reasoning in Galton’s 
work that is not essential to the present discussion. It will 
be enough to call to mind the fact that he supposes man- 
kind, or any particular race of men, to be classified accord- 
ing to natural gifts in sixteen classes or grades, as follows, 
beginning with the highest grade and ending with the 
lowest: X—G-F-E-D-C-B-A-a-b-c-d-e-f-g—x. Of these B, 
A, a and b are the mediocre classes, and of course the most 
numerous; F and G include only men of very great abilities; 
X embraces all higher grades; F, G and X together includ- 
ing only about two hundred and fifty men in a million; f 
and all below are idiots. 

From Chapter IV, which takes up the question, ''Is repu- 
tation a fair test of natural ability?" It will be necessary, 
and I am sure interesting, to give somewhat extended quota- 
tions. "Theauthor first defines the meaning of the question: 


“Let it clearly be borne in mind, what I mean by reputation and 
ability. By reputation, I mean the opinion of contemporaries 
revised by posterity—the favorable result of a critical analysis of 
each man's character, by many biographers. I do not mean high 
social or official position, nor such as is implied by being the mere 
lion of a London season; but I speak of the reputation of a leader 
of opinion, of an originator, of a man to whom the world deliber- 
ately acknowledges itself largely indebted, 
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‘By natural ability, I mean those qualities of intellect and dis- 
position, which urge and qualify a man to perform acts that lead to 
reputation. I do not mean capacity without zeal, nor zeal without 
capacity, nor even a combination of both of them, without an ade- 
quate power of doing a great deal of very laborious work. But I 
mean a nature which, when left to itself, will, urged by an inherent 
stimulus, climb the path that leads to eminence, and has strength to 
reach the summit—one which, if hindered or thwarted, will fret and 
strive until the hindrance is overcome, and it is again free to follow 
its labor-loving instinct. It is almost a contradiction in terms to 
doubt that such men will generally become eminent. On the other 
hand, there is plenty of evidence in this volume, to show that few 
have won high reputations, without possessing these peculiar gifts. 
It follows that the men who achieve eminence, and those who are 
naturally capable, are, to a large extent, identical. 

CI believe, and shall do my best to show, that, if the ‘eminent’ 
men of any period had been changelings when babies, a very fair 
proportion of those who survived and retained their health up to 
fifty years of age, would, notwithstanding their altered circum- 
stances, have equally risen to eminence. '' 


'To support this view he relies chiefly upon three argu- 
ments: 


“1. That men who are gifted with high abilities—even men of 
lass E—easily rise through all the obstacles caused by inferiority of 
social rank. 

*'2, Countries where there are fewer hindrances than in England, 
to a poor man rising in life, produce a much larger proportion of 
persons of culture, but not of what I call eminent men. 

*4, Men who are largely aided by social advantages, are unable 
to achieve eminence, unless they are endowed with high natural 
gifts." 


Concerning the first point he remarks: 


** Now, if the hindrances to success were very great, we should expect 
all who surmounted them to be prodigies of genius, The hindrances 
would form a system of natural selection, by repressing all whose 
gifts were below a certain very high level But what is the case? 
We find very many who have risen from the ranks, who are by no 
means prodigies of genius; many who have no claim to 'eminence' 
who have risen easily in spite of all obstacles, The hindrances un- 
doubtedly form a system of natural selection that represses mediocre 
men, and even men of pretty fair powers—in short the classes below 
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D; but many of D succeed, a great many of E, and I believe a very 
large majority of those above. 

“If aman is gifted with vast intellectual ability, eagerness to’ 
work, and power of working, I cannot comprehend how such a man 
should be repressed. The world is always tormented with difficulties 
waiting to be solved—struggling with ideas and feelings, to which 
‘it can give no adequate expression. If, then, there exists a mar 
capable of solving these difficulties, or of giving & voice to these 
pent-up feelings, he is sure to be welcomed with universal acclama- 
tion. We may almost say that he has only to put his pen to paper, 
and the thing is done. I am here speaking of the very first-class 
men—prodigies—one in a million, or one in ten millions, of whom 
numbers will be found described in this volume, as specimens of 
hereditary genius, "' 


In speaking of ''countries where there are fewer hin- 
drances than in England’’ Galton has in mind the United 
States. He points out that: 


‘The Americans have an immense amount of: the newspaper- 
article-writer, or of the Member-of-Congress stamp of ability; but 
the number of their really eminent authors is more limited ever 
than with us. I argue that, if the hindrances to the rise of gening 
were removed from English society as completely as they have beer 
removed from that of America, we should not become materially 
richer in highly eminent men." 

In this connection he urges with great vigor that while 
common men require sympathy and other favorable circum- 
stances to induce them to put forth their energies, the gen: 
erality of those who have gained great reputations are 


‘haunted and driven by an incessant instinctive craving for intel- 
lectual work. If forcibly withdrawn from the path that leads 
toward eminence, they will find their way back to it, as surely as & 
lover to his mistress. ‘They do not work for the sake of eminence, 
but to satisfy a natural craving for brain work, just as athletes 
cannot endure repose on account of their muscular irritability, 
which insists upon exercise. It is very unlikely that any conjunc- 
tion of circumstances should supply a stimulus to brain work com- 
mensurate with what these men carry in their own constitutions: 
The action of external stımuli must be uncertain and intermittent; 
owing to their very nature; the disposition abides, It keeps a mar 
ever employed—now wrestling with his difficulties, now brooding 

over his immature ideas—and renders him a quick and eager 
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listener to innumerable, almost inaudible teachings, that others less 
keenly on the watch, are sure to miss.” 


The proposition that social advantages without high 
natural gifts will not enable a man to achieve real eminence 
Galton supports by an ingenious argument, which I omit in 
the belief that the fact will not be seriously questioned. 

A youth of very great abilities, Galton asserts, is almost 
independent of ordinary school education. ‘The best care 
that a master can take of him is to let him alone, just direct- 
ing a little here and there, and checking desultory ten- 
dencies. 


** |, the most illustrious men have frequently broken loose from 
the life prescribed by their parents, and followed, careless of cost, 
the paramount dictation of their own natures; in short, they edn- 
cate themselves. D’Alembert is a striking instance of this kind 
of self-reliance. He was a foundling (afterward shown to be well- 
bred as respects ability), and put out to nurse as a pauper baby to 
the wife of a poor glazier. The child's indomitable tendency to 
the higher studies could not be repressed by his foster-mother's 
ridicule and dissuasion, nor by the taunts of his schoolfellows, 
nor by the discouragements of his schoolmaster, who was incapable 
of appreciating him, nor even by the reiterated deep disappoint- 
ment of finding that his ideas, which he knew to be original, were 
not novel, but long previously discovered by others.” : 


Moreover, 

"A prodigal nature commonly so prolongs the period when a 
man’s receptive faculties are at their keenest, that a faulty educa- 
tion in youth is readily repaired in after life.’’ 

This is illustrated by the case of Watt, whose general 
education was acquired after he was advanced in years, and 
also by that of Julius Caesar Scaliger. 


*"The scholar who, in the eyes of his contemporaries and imme- 
diate successors, made one of the greatest reputations, as such, that 
any man has ever made, was Julius Cæsar Scaliger. His youth was, 
I believe, entirely unlettered. He was in the army until he was 
twenty-nine, and then he led a vagrant professional life, trying 
everything and sticking to nothing. At length he fixed himself 
upon Greek. His first publications were at the age of forty-seven, 
and between that time and the period of a somewhat early death, 
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he earned his remarkable reputation, only exceeded by that of hia 
son,’’ 

These observations are to be understood as applying only 
to literary men and artists, who, however, form the bulk of 
those that attain to eminence. In the case of statesmen, 
commanders and demagogues, Galton admits that great 
weight must be allowed to social advantages and the acci- 
dent of being born at an opportune time. I need no: dwell 
upon this, however, as I propose to deal chiefly with those 
careers which he himself looks upon as affording the 
strongest support to his argument. In conclusion, 

‘‘I gee no reason to be dissatisfied with the conditions under which 
I am bound, of accepting high reputation as a very fair test of high 
ability. . . . Ifeel convinced that no man can achieve a very 
high reputation without being gifted with very high abilities; and 
I trust I have shown reason to believe, that few who possess these 
very high abilities can fail in achieving eminence.’’ 

From these quotations the reader can judge for himself 
whether it is not a fair description of Galton's theory to say 
that he holds social and historical conditions to be no more 
than disturbing forces in the career of genius. They may 
hasten or retard its success, but on the whole ‘‘few who 
possess very high abilities can fail in achieving eminence." 
That this is really his position must also be inferred from 
the fact that in another chapter, which I shall take up later, 
he estimates the comparative worth of different races on a 
basis of the number of great men they produce, without 
any attempt to compare their histories, or take account of 
their actual state of social development. Exceptions are 
here and there admitted, as, for instance, where he says that 
the Negroes in the United States have not had a fair.chance 
to compete with the whites, but as to the general tenor of 
the book there can, I imagine, be no question. 

Now let us first of all inquire what the facts and argu- 
ments quoted really show, supposing that we admit their 
general truth and reasonableness. They show that some 
men of genius can and do rise from a rather low rank of 
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life—such as that in which d’ Alembert passed his boyhood— 
and attain celebrity at an early age. This, I think, is nearly 
call that is shown: at any rate I wish to point out the fol- 
lowing deficiencies in the reasoning: 

1. It is not proved, or even claimed, except by inference, 
that there do not exist hindrances, greater than those sur- 
mounted by d’Alembert and others cited by Galton, which 
-act as an effectual bar to genius. I shall give reasons for 
believing that such hindrances do exist, that they are effec- 
tual, and that they operate upon a large part of the popula- 
tion. 

2. It is not shown, except by questionable a priori 
reasoning, that the ability to surmount ordinary social 
obstacles, proved to exist in certain cases, can be presumed 
to exist in men of genius as a class. 

3. Finally, and most important omission of all, there is 
nothing to show that the ripening of genius into fame is not 
so far a matter of historical development—apart from the 
question of race—that race can at most be regarded as one of 
several equally important factors that must unite in the pro- 
"duction of distinguished men. If this last be the case it 
follows that to estimate the worth of races merely by a 
count of famous men and without a comparison of their 
history and social organization, is a quite unjustifiable pro- 
ceeding. 

In the discussion that follows I shall give the grounds for 
my opinion that these omitted propositions not only are not 
established but cannot be, and that in fact the reverse of 
each one of them is true. 

It does not seem to me that Galton is altogether convinc- 
ing in the examples he cites to show that genius is superior 
to social hindrances. What is said of d’Alembert is, of 
course, true, but it should perhaps be added that his father, 
although not disclosing himself, recognized the child's 
natural claims by settling upon him in infancy an annuity 
of 1200 francs; also that the son was sent to school at four 
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years of age. A boy brought up by a kind foster-mother, 
in the principal centre of European culture, and with this 
income to give him a start, can scarcely be said to have 
labored under excessive social disadvantages. The case 
of Julius Cæsar Scaliger would indeed be remarkable if it 
could be shown that he was entirely illiterate in his youth, 
commenced the study of medicine at twenty-nine or later, 
and finaly at middle age took up classical learning and 
became a famous scholar. If this were true it would be the 
only case I remember to have met with in which a man, 
grown tp in illiteracy, afterward acquired fame as a scholar 
or a man of letters; and I doubt whether other cases can be 
produced. Galton’s phrase ‘‘entirely unlettered’’ may mean 
no more than that he had a merely elementary education; 
but the facts, as gathered from the more accessible books of 
reference, seem scarcely to sustain the opinion that he was 
entirely unlettered in any sense. The ‘‘Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica’’ says—apparently quoting an account derived from 
Scaliger himself— 


‘At the age of twelve he was presented to his kinsman, the 
emperor Maximilian, and placed by him among his pages He 
remained for seventeen years in the service of the emperor, follow- 
ing him in his expeditions through half of Europe, and distin- 
guishing himself no less by personal bravery as a soldier than by 
military skillas a captain. But he was unmindful neither of letters, 
in which he had the most eminent scholars of the day as his in- 
structors, nor of art, which he studied with considerable success 
under Albert Durer.’’ 

It appears, however, that Scaliger’s own account of his 
youth, and the only one which gives details, is regarded as 
quite untrustworthy. ‘‘Chambers’ Encyclopedia,’’ Michaud 
and others agree upon this point. The ‘‘American Ency- 
clopedia’’ says, 

“He claimed descent from the Scaligeri (or family Della Scala): 
sovereign princes of Verona from 1260 to 1367, and asserted that he 
began his classical and medical studies when he was between thirty 
and forty years old. This story has been disproved by Scipio Maffei 
and Tiraboschi. The latter says he was the son of an illuminator of 
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Venice, a native of Padua, named Benedetto Bordone, and that the 
son studied at Padua in his youth. ”? 

This false account of himself is ascribed to his vanity, 
which is known to have been extreme. On the whole I 
think I am justified in counting Scaliger's case out. 

Is there, then, any form of social hindrance or disquali- 
fication that operates at all widely and effectually to prevent 
men of natural genius from achieving literary fame? I 
think there is at least one that has operated very widely 
and, so far as I can learn, quite effectually, namely, the 
circumstance of having been brought up without such an 
elementary education as consists in learning to read and 
write and having some access to good books. 

In none of the cases cited by Galton of those who have 
attained to literary fame did the man in question fail to- 
receive in his boyhood these simple tools by which all liter- 
ary activity is carried on. Genius is wonderful, but not 
miraculous. A little suggestion, a little opportunity will 
go a great way with it—as Galton justly insists—but some- 
thing of the sort there must be. A man can hardly fix his. 
ambition upon a literary career when he is perfectly un- 
aware, as millions are, that such a thing as a literary career 
exists. Between illiteracy and the ability to read a few good 
books there is all the difference between blindness and sight. 

It is true that when reading and writing are generally 
diffused among the common people and recognized as neces- 
sary to any sort of advancement, a bright boy will manage 
to pick them up even when he has not been educated by his 
parents. But how recent the times and how few, even now, 
are the countries of which this can be said! Where whole 
classes of the people, or whole regions of the country know 
nothing of these difficult arts, how is a boy to get his start? 
How get that definite ambition that must go before any 
great achievement? 

My opinion that an untaught childhood is an effectual 
bar to the development of literary genius does not, however, 
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‘rest upon a priori arguments. Galton’s list, as I have re- 
marked, furnishes no example to the contrary. I have also, 
with the aid of Nichol’s ‘‘Tables of European History,’’ pre- 
pared a list of about seventy of the most distinguished poets, 
philosophers and men of letters of Europe, consisting chiefly 
of those whose names are printed in large capitals by the 
authors of this work.* Having examined the biographies 
of these men I find none who did not receive elementary 
instruction in his boyhood. In the few cases where men 
of letters have sprung from a class generally illiterate it 
appears that some special pains has been taken with their 
education. ‘Thus the father of Burns ‘‘was at great pains 
to give his children a good education," and Bunyan, 
whose father was a tinker, ‘‘a settled and reputable 
man,’’t says in his autobiography, ‘‘Notwithstanding the 
meanness and inconsiderableness of my parents it pleased 
God to put into their hearts to put me to school, to learn 
both to read and to write" 

The next question is whether this hindrance of illiteracy, 
which appears to have been effectual, has been felt by a 
large proportion of the population. Exact information upon 
this point cannot be had except for recent times, but the 
following statements are moderate and I have taken some 
pains to satisfy myself of their truth. t 

Up to within the present century the great mass of the 
population of Europe, even in Protestant countries, was 
entirely illiterate. By the great mass I mean all but a 
rather small per cent, differing in different countries and 
nowhere precisely ascertainable.§ 

If we except France and Switzerland, the same is true of 
southern and eastern Europe at the present time. Spain, 
Russia and European Turkey are overwhelmingly illiterate. 

zI give the list ifra, page 15. 
T Venables’ " Life of Bunyan,” page 13 
f For information and references upon this point I am indebted to the kindness 


of Prof. B. A Hinsdale. 
# This was certainly the general fact. There may have been local exceptions. 
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Italy is prevailingly co, though her condition in this respect 
is rapidly improving. 'The same may be said of Greece. 
In Austria-Hungary more than half of the army recruits, 
are now returned as able to read and write; but we must 
remember that these are young men who have profited by 
recent reforms. 

In England, where a powerful aristocracy and church, 
establishment seem to have been, on the whole, hostile to. 
the education of the common people, such education has been 
more backward than in any other large Protestant country. 

This latter statement may be verified by referring to a 
work upon ‘The Education of the Poor in England and 
Europe,” published in 1846, by Joseph Kay, B.A., of Trinity- 
College, Cambridge. This book, which is largely statistical, 
and descriptive, contains ample evidence that the common, 
people of England were generally illiterate at this compara-. 
tively recent date, that the opportunities for their instruc-. 
tion, though greatly improved since 1830, were miserably. 
poor, and that the country was in this respect far behind 
the more enlightened nations of the continent. ‘The author 
uses such expressions as these: ‘‘Our operatives and agri- 
cultural laborers are wholly uneducated.’’* ‘‘However- 
miserable the instruction of the poor may be in the towns, 
and great mining and manufacturing districts, that of the. 
agricultural laborers is still worse provided for.’’ f ‘‘Over 
great tracts of country there does not at present exist a. 
single school." { And concludes his last chapter thus: 

‘Yes, here, in such a country as this, where the aristocracy is 
richer and more powerful than that of any other country in the. 
world, the poor are more depressed, more pauperized; more nume- 
rous in comparison to the other classes, more irreligious, and very 
much worse educated than the poor of any other European nation, 


solely excepting uncivilized Russia and Turkey, enslayed Italy, mis-_ 
governed Portugal, and revolutionized Spain.” i 

* Page xii, 

t Page xiv. 

$ Page 338. 

l Page 364. 
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There are other hindrances arising from social and eco- 
nomic conditions that operate effectually to prevent the 
development of natural ability. One of these, as I suppose 
everyone will admit, is underfeeding in childhood, or the 
subjection of children to premature and stunting labor. No 
breeder of horses would expect a colt, however excellent his 
parentage, to develop speed after having been put to the 
plow when two years old. Yet it is undeniable that some- 
thing closely analogous happens to a considerable part of 
the children in countries so advanced as England and the 
United States. Mr. Galton has himself devised and brought 
into use methods of measuring large numbers of men which 
have recently been employed to determine the physical 
effects of nurture and environment. The most striking of 
these researches is perhaps the investigation by Spielmann 
and Jacobs of the comparative measurements of Jews in the 
Hast and West Ends of London. * The West End Jews, who 
are a well-to-do class, did not differ much from Englishmen 
of the same class. ‘Those from the East End, employed for 
the most part in sweat-shops upon the manufacture of cheap 
clothing, averaged more than three inches less in stature, 
and were inferior also in size of skull and in every particu- 
lar covered by the measurements. The intellectual deteri- 
oration that goes with this cannot well be measured, but 
that it must exist will hardly be doubted. 

In another paper,T dealing with the ability of the Jews as 
compared with other races, Mr. Jacobs asserts that out of 
one and a half million of Jews living to fifty ‘‘only a little 
more than half a million can be said to have lived; the rest 
have but existed, and have been out of the running in the 
race for fame.’’ 

The biographies of men of letters seem to me to afford 
very small support to the theory that literary genius is 


* See their paper on ‘The Comparative Anthropometry of English Jews" in the 
Journal of the Anthropological Institute, 1890, p. 76. 
t bid, 1885, p. 351. “The Comparative Distribution of Jewish Ability." 
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independent of social hindrances. In going over the list 
already mentioned of seventy of the most distinguished 
European poets, philosophers and historians, I find that 
about two-thirds of them belonged by birth to the upper and 
upper middle classes, using the latter term rather broadly to 
include clergymen, advocates, well-to-do merchants and the 
like. Of the remainder nearly all came of the lower middle 
class,shopkeepers, prosperous handicraftsmen, etc. while the 
very few men who, like Burns, sprung from the peasantry, 
prove to have received an education uncommon in their 
class. It would seem, then, that if we divide mankind into 
these three classes, the number of famous meu produced by 
each class is in something like inverse proportion to the 
total number in the class.* 

'The only escape from these facts, for one who still believes 
that genius is superior to circumstance, is to assert that the 
lower classes are naturally as well as socially inferior, and 
this to such a degree that few or no men of genius are born 
in them. In our democratic days this will appear to most 
persons a monstrous supposition, and yet it may be sup- 
ported by a plausible argument which ought, in fairness, to 
be stated. 

The struggle for the best places in life operates, it may 
be said, as a sort of natural selection, by the working of 
which the ablest strains of men are continually finding their 


*SEVENTY-ONE FAMOUS HUROPEAN MEN OF LETTERS, ROUGHLY CLASSIFIED 
ACCORDING TO BIRTH AND HEREDITARY CIRCUMSTANCES, 

Belonging to the Upper and Upper Middle Classes.—Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, 
Chaucer, Ariosto, Montaigne, Spenser, Tasso, Cervantes, Shakespeare, Bacon, 
Jonson,(?) Descartes, Milton, Corneille, Hobbes, Pascal, Dryden, Leibnitz, Locke, 
Addison, Montesquieu, Voltaire, Fielding, Hume, Johnson, Lessing, Gibbon, 
Cowper, Burke, Goethe, Coleridge, Scott, Landor, Byron, Shelley, Niebuhr, 
Macaulay, Comte, Hugo, Thackeray, Disraell, Tennyson, Browning, Ruskin—45. 

Belonging to the Lower Middle Class.—Luther, Rabelais, Camoens, Erasmus, 
J C. Scaliger, Mollere, Spinoza, Racine, Defoe, Swift, Steele, Pope, A. Smith, 
Rousseau, Kant, Schiller, Wordsworth, Hegel, Keats, Béranger, Heine, Balzac, 
Carlyle, Dickens—z4. 

Belonging to the Lower Class —Bunyan, Burns—2. 

Of course, in the case of many of these men the classification is arbitrary, and 
probably no two persons would agree precisely upon such a matter. I do not 
think, though, that any reasonable changes would alter the general result. 
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way to the top. Even in the most conservative societies. 
there is always more or less penetration of social walls by 
men and families of uncommon energy. The natural effect 
of such a process is that hereditary ability becomes con- 
centrated in the upper strata, and little or none is to be 
found anywhere else. To this might be added the argu- 
ment already quoted from Galton, that since America, where- 
education is diffused and opportunity open, does not pro- 
duce more great writers than England, where social distinc- 
tions are comparatively fixed, we must conclude that demo- 
cracy has no tendency to bring to light suppressed genius. 

‘This view has some show of reason, and in fact it may 
be admitted that, for the cause mentioned, there is probably 
more unusual ability among the children of the well-to-do- 
classes, in proportion to their number, than there is among 
those who have not made so good a place for themselves. 
But there is no proof that this superiority is very great, and 
when we see that a few men from the peasantry and the- 
proletariat, having had instruction and opportunities un- 
usual with their class, achieve literary fame, it seems. 
reasonable to infer that if instruction and opportunity had 
been general the number of such men would have been cor- 
respondingly increased. 

'The argument derived from the United States is perti-- 
nent only if we assttme that the failure of this country to pro- 
duce a large number of famotis writers cannot be explained 
by some historical cause, such as the inevitable preoccupation 
of the people with the material development of the country 
and its political organization. ‘That it can be so explained 
is the general and defensible opinion with us, and I shall 
Jater offer some observations tending to confirm this view. 

Moreover, if we take history as a whole, the proposition 
that democracy favors the development of genius will appear 
plausible, to say theleast.* Athens and Florence, rich in 


* This topic is ably discussed in Bryce's “ American Commonwealth,” Caps.. 
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famous men above all other places, were democracies when 
at the height of their glory, and ceased to be glorious soon 
after they ceased to be democratic. ‘The great writers of 
the Augustan age were the product of the later days of the 
Roman Republic, and the time of Elizabeth was one of free- 
dom and opea opportunity compared with the times that 
preceded and followed it. The history of the Netherlands 
would also offer striking confirmation of thetheory suggested. 

Freedom is certainly not the only cause of the appear- 
ance of great men, but it appears to be one of the causes, a 
favoring circumstance which has commonly united with 
other and more obscure conditions in the production of 
memorable groups of famous persons. It seems to me that 
if any conclusion upon this point is to be drawn from his- 
tory it is the one opposite to that which Galton draws from 
the case of the United States. And if this fails, what other 
standing ground is there for the theory that genius is not 
suppressed by illiteracy and class distinctions? 

The question how far genius can be helped or hindered 
by such differences of wealth and circumstance as are found 
within the educated classes of peoples as advanced as the 
English or the American, cannot be precisely determined 
because we have no way of knowing what a man might 
have done under different conditions. We cannot know 
what is in him until it comes out: if genius does not become 
fame we cannot be sure it was genius. ‘There is no single, 
definite obstacle which, like illiteracy, is almost invariably 
efficacious; but what may help one may hinder another. 
In such a question more weight must be given to proba- 
bility and the opinion of judicious observers than to any- 
thing else. Galton is very clear in his belief that these ' 
things do not materially affect the final result, that if a man 
of genius does not reach fame by one road he will by 
another. It is possible, however, that he does not do full 
justice to the considerations opposed to this view. 

That poverty, low rank, bad luck and the like are no 
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effectual bar to energetic men has been a thousand times 
proved. Indeed there is quite a general impression, borne 
out by ordinary observation, that men as a rule require a 
certain amount of opposition and hardship to bring out what 
thereisinthem. ‘‘To be thrown upon one’s own resources," _ 
says Franklin, ‘‘is to be cast in the very lap of fortune; for 
our faculties then undergo a development and display an en- 
ergy, of which they were previously unsusceptible.’’ Human 
nature, as a rule, is sluggish, needing some sort of external 
occasion and incitement, and men of genius are not always 
exceptions to this rule. Galton says of Talleyrand, 

'"Tallyrand would have passed his life in the same way as other 
grand seigneurs, if he had not been ejected from his birthright by 
a family council on account of his deformity, and thrown into the 
vortex of the French Revolution. The furious excitement of the 
game overcame his inveterate indolence, and he developed into the 
foremost man of the period, after Napoleon and Mirabeau.’’* 

I know of no reason to suppose that inveterate indolence 
is confined to diplomats or statesmen. ‘Thackeray, among 
modern men of letters, is accused of it, perhaps unjustly, as 
some who knew him assert. At any rate Trollope says of 
him,f 

“It was his nature to be idle—to put off his work—and then to be 
angry with himself for putting it off. Ginger was hot in the mouth 
with him, and all the allurements of the world were strong upon 
him. To find on Monday morning an excuse why he should not on 
Monday do Monday's work was, at the time, an inexpressible relief 
to him, but had become a deep regret—almost a remorse—before the 
Monday was over. "' 

It is possible that had Thackeray been rich he would 
never have settled down energetically to literature, but 
would have continued through life the desultory activities 
of his youth and early manhood. 

Ithink it is true, however, that most artists and men of 
letters have the hair-trigger temperament described by Gal- 
ton and feel almost continually a powerful impulse toward 


* Of. cil, p. 46 


1 “Life of Thackeray,” p. 15. 
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production. But although this impulse is powerful it may 
be vague, a mere unrest and discontent; indeed it must be 
so until it finds its proper use through observation, oppor- 
tunity and training. If this self-knowledge and wholesome 
activity are not gained, men of genius are peculiarly apt 
to sink in dissipation energies that do not readily find 
a natural outlet. The muscular sensibility of the born 
athlete, to which Galton likens the promptings of genius, 
seldom causes him to keep in training except when there is 
a fight or a race in prospect. At other times he is not 
unlikely to appease his uncomfortable sensations with drink. 
In the same way, I believe, genius, especially of the imag- 
inative sort, is liable to run wild unless it finds betimes a 
harness in which it can work. This is the common impres- 
sion, and the irregular lives of many gifted men bear it out. 

There is a class of men of genius in whom extreme sensi- 
tiveness, combined with lack of physical vigor, makes it 
essential that they should be secluded from the stress and 
annoyance of bread-winning activities. The case of 
Darwin, as Prozessor Ritchie has suggested,* may be cited 
as one in which, so far as we can see, inherited wealth 
could not well have been dispensed with. 

“Half an hour :more or less conversation would make to him the 
difference of a sleepless night, and of the loss perhaps of half the 
next day's work.' T 

After speaking of the routine of his life, in which every- 
thing that wealth, retirement and the affection of his family 
could do, combined to secure regularity, amusement and 
freedom from disturbance, his son goes on to say, T 

“It is almost impossible, except for those who watched his daily 
life, to realize how essentialto his well-being was the regular routine 
that I have sketched; and with what pain and difficulty anything 
beyond it was attempted. Any public appearance, even of the most 
modest kind, was an effort to him. In 1871, he went to the little 


* “Darwinism and Politics," p. 51. 
“Lafe and Letters of Charles Darwin, Vol. i, p. 101. 
$ brd., p. 105 
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village church for the wedding of his elder daughter, but he could 
hardly bear the fatigue of being present through the short service.’’ 

A notable instance of good fortune in Darwin’s life was 
his appointment to be naturalist of the Beagle, leading him 
to settle finally upon a scientific career and enabling him to 
make those observations in which most of his later work 
was rooted. Just how far his development depended upon 
this opportunity it would be useless to discuss, It is very 
possible that he might have collected his material in some 
other way. In connection with this appointment there is 
an instance, related in his autobiography, of how great 
matters may hinge upon small ones. 

‘‘Afterward, on becoming very intimate with Fitz-Roy (the cap- 
tain of the vessel) I heard that I had run a very narrow risk of being 
rejected, on account of the shape of my nose! He was an ardent 
disciple of Lavater, and was convinced that he could judge of a man's 
character by the outline of his features; and he doubted whether 
any one with my nose could possess sufficient energy and determina- 
tion for the voyage. '?* 

As this question of the power of education and circum- 
stance to help or hinder genius is largely a matter of 
opinion, I may be excused for quoting Goethe, whose wide 
acquaintance with every sort of natural ability and close 
study of the way in which it develops, make him perhaps 
the highest authority that can be found. Speaking of the 
fact that distinguished men, especially poets, are often 
sickly, he said to Eckermann,t 

*"The extraordinary performance of these men presupposes a very 
delicate organization, which makes them susceptible to unusual 
emotions, and capable of hearing celestial voices. Such an organiza- 
tion, in conflict with the world and the elements, is easily disturbed 
and injured: and he who does not, like Voltaire, combine with great 
sensibility an equally uncommon toughness, is easily exposed to 
perpetual indisposition."? 

And again, in '' Wilhelm Meister,’’ f 

'** But will not a happy natural turn,’ said Wilhelm, ‘as the first 


* Ibid., p. 50. 7 
+ Conversation with Eckermann, Dec 20, 1829. 
} Book 2, cap. ix. . 
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and last requisite, of itself conduct the player, like every other 
artist, nay perhaps every other man, to the lofty mark he aims at?’ 

“The first and last, the beginning and the end, it may well be; 
but in the middle many things will still be wanting to an artist, if 
instruction, and early instruction too, have not previously made that 
of him which he was meant to be: and perhaps for the man of genius 
it is worse in this respect than for the man possessed of only 
common capabilities; the one may much more easily be misin- 
structed, and be driven far more violently into false courses than 
the other.’ x 

*''But,' said Wilhelm, ‘will not genius save itself, not heal the 
wounds which itself has inflicted?’ ‘Only to a very small extent 
and with great difficulty,’ Said the other, ‘or perhaps not at all.’ "' 

In estimating the importance of circumstance it should 
never be forgotten that ‘‘a favorable environment" is 
nothing fixed and definite, like social standing or wealth, 
but is different for every individual That measure of 
struggle and disappointment which is only a wholesome 
and needed stimulus to one man, may drive another into 
dissipation, or wear out his body and mind with fruitless 
annoyance and anxiety. In the same way the wealth that 
may secure just the needed seclusion and materials for one, 
may keep another in lifelong indolence. 

So much for those differences in education, nurture and. 
opportunity that are found among the people of the same 
time and nation. Now how is it as between different coun- 
tries and different times? Can it be shown that there are 
forces apart from race that cause genius to flourish here and 
droop there, which at one period foster the germs of great- 
ness in a people until they yield a rich fruitage of accom- 
plishment and fame, and at another wither and chill them 
into barrenness? Are such things as historical tendency 
and the spirit of the age sufficiently real and powerful to 
control the production of famous men? 

If the affirmative of these questions can be established, it 
is clear that the whole plan of estimating the worth of races 
by their great men and with only incidental reference to 
their history falls to the ground. Such comparisons can 
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be defended only upon the theory that race is the paramount 
factor. 

I hope to show that history is quite as important as race 
in this matter; that while it is a function of race to turn 
out geniuses, historical forces determine how many of them 
shall be famous, and of what sort these shall be, that the 
appearance of great men in the past has been of a sort im- 
possible to reconcile with the theory that such appearance 
is controlled by race alone. 

Let me begin by giving the main argument and conclu- 
sions of Galton's chapter on *"The Comparative Worth of 
Different Races." 

Ín discussing this the first question considered is, What 
are the qualities which are needed in civilized society, and 
which may, therefore, be used as a test of the worth of 
races? 

‘(They are, speaking generally, such as will enable a race to supply 
a large contingent to the various groups of eminent men, of whom 
I have treated in my several chapters, Without going so far as to 
gay that this very convenient test is perfectly fair, we are at all events 
justified in making considerable use of it, as I will do, in the esti- 
mates I am about to give." 

The comparison, then, is to be based upon the number 
and grade of the eminent men that a race produces, the 
supposition being that the distribution of ability is similar 
in all races, so that if the ablest men in a given race are 
superior in a certain degree to those of another race, the 
men of medium and low ability will be superior in like 
degree. It is like the inference of a zoologist, who, having 
only a single bone of an animal of known species, will com- 
pute approximately all the other dimensions. 

“I know this cannot be strictly true, for it would be in defiance 
of analogy if the variability of all races were precisely the same; 
but, on the other hand, there is good reason to expect that the error 
introduced by the assumption cannot sensibly affect the off-hand 
results for which alone I propose to employ it; moreover, the rough 
data I shall adduce, will go far to show the justice of this expecta- 
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Upon this basis Galton proceeds to compare the Negro 
race with the Anglo-Saxon, the Lowland Scotch and the 
English North-Country men with the ordinary English, and 
the English with the ancient Athenians. 

The Negro race he finds to be about two grades below the 
Anglo-Saxon. This conclusion is based upon the fact that 
its greatest men, such as Toussaint l'Ouverture, appear to 
be at least that much inferior to the greatest men of the 
rival race, also upon the opinions of travelers who have had 
to do with African chiefs, and upon the large proportion of 
half-witted persons found among the blacks. 

'The Lowland Scotch and the English North-Country men 
are held to be ''decidedly a fraction of a grade superior 
to the ordinary English," both because they produce 
more eminent men in proportion to their number, and 
because the well-being of the masses of the population is 
greater. 

We now come to the Áthenians. 


** Of the various Greek sub-races, that of Attica was the ablest, and 
she was no doubt largely indebted to the following cause for her 
superiority, Athens opened her arms to immigrants, but not indis- 
criminately, for her social life was such that none but very able men 
could take any pleasure in it; on the other hand, she offered attrac- 
tions such as men of the highest ability and culture could find in 
no other city. Thus, by a system of partly unconscious selection, 
she built up a magnificent breed of human animale, which, in the 
space of one century—viz., between 530 and 430 B. C.— produced 
the following illustrious persons, fourteen in number: 

''Statesmen and Commanders.—Themistocles (mother an alien), 
Miltiades, Aristides, Cimon (son of Miltiades), Pericles (son of 
Xanthippus, the victor at Mycale). Literary and Scientific Men. — 
Thucydides, Socrates, Xenophon, Plato. Poets.—Aeschylus, Sopho- 
cles, Euripides, Aristophanes. Sculptor.—Phidias, 

The population of Attica at the time she produced these 
men consisted, it seems, of about 90,000 native free-born 
persons, 40,000 resident aliens, and a laboring and artisan 
population of 400,000 slaves. Of these Galton holds that 
the first-mentioned alone are to be considered, the aliens 
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and slaves being excluded, doubtless because they did not 
belong to the Athenian race. 

“Now let us attempt to compare the Athenian standard of ability 
with that of our own race and time. We have no men to put by the 
side of Socrates and Phidias, because the millions of all Europe, 
breeding as they have done for the subsequent 2000 years, have 
never produced their equals. They are therefore two or three grades 
above our G—they might rank as Ior J. But, supposing we do not 
count them at all, saying that some freak of nature acting at that time 
may have produced them, what must we say about the rest? Pericles 
and Plato would rank, I suppose, the one among the greatest of 
philosophical statesmen, and the other as at least the equal of Lord 
Bacon. They would, therefore, stand somewhere among our unclassed 
X, one or two grades above G—let us call them between H and I. 
All the remainder, the F of the Athenian race—would rank above 
our G, ard equal to or close upon our H. It follows from all this, 
that the average ability of the Athenian race is on the lowest pos- 
sible estimate, very nearly two grades higher than our own—that 
is, about as much as our race is above that of the African Negro. 
This estimate, which may seem prodigious to some, is confirmed 
by the quick intelligence and high culture of the Athenian 
commonality, before whom literary works were recited, and works 
of art exhibited, of a far more severe character than could possibly 
be appreciated by the average of our race, the calibre of whose 
intellect is easily gauged by a glance at the contents of a railway 
book-stall.’’ 

This argument is so ingenious and the conclusion so 
startling that I propose to assume for a few moments that 
the method is sound—that it is practicable to compare 
peoples so widely different in almost every respect as the 
English and Athenians upon a basis of the number and 
grade of their eminent men—and inquire whether it is 
fairly applied, whether it does, after all, show such a pre- 
eminence on the part of the Greeks as Galton asserts. The 
only changes I propose to make are such as in my opinion 
tend to insure fair play between the contending nations. 

As we allow Athens to choose her ground, so to speak, 
and rest her claims upon the age of Pericles, we ought 
surely to allow the same privilege to England. The 
brightest period in her history, having in view the number 
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of her great men and of the population from which they 
were drawn, was undoubtedly the age of Elizabeth. 

The population of the country at that period is not accu- 
rately known, but it appears to have been not greater than 
four and a half millions. Against this we have in Athens 
only about 90,000 free citizens, or but two per cent of the 
number of Englishmen. 

I have already given reasons, however, for holding that in 
questions of fame the illiterate and overburdened poor should 
be counted out. Now among the free citizens of Athens there 
was no such class as this; although the government was 
demecratic, so far as concerned those who shared in it, the 
citizens were really an aristocratic caste, ruling over a vast 
population of slaves. ‘There were, on the average, four or 
five of these latter to every man, woman and child of the 
Athenian population, and even the poorest families had at 
least one slave to do the lower sorts of manual labor. The 
education of boys appears to have been nearly universal, 
and it was not a mere smattering of the elements, enabling 
the pupil to write his name or spell out laboriously a few 
paragraphs, but lasted from the age of seven to that of six- 
teen, and was often followed by more advanced studies. 
The three main divisions were gymnastics, music and 
letters, and the course as a whole appears to have been a 
thorough initiation into the culture of the Athenian people. 
This culture was, as all will admit, one peculiarly favorable 
to the development of literary and artistic genius. 

I have not been able to find even an estimate of the number 
of English people that could read and write in the time of 
Elizabeth; but it was some small percentage of the popula- 
tion. Of course the upper ànd middle classes were feeling 
in some measure the general intellectual awakening that fol- 
lowed the revival of learning and the invention of printing, 
but culture was by no means general in any class and 
scarcely touched the common people. Froude says in his 
"Life of Bunyan,’’ ''In those days there were no village 
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schools in England; the education of the poor was an ap- 
prenticeship to agriculture or handicraft."' 

Without pretending to definite knowledge upon the matter 
I venture to suggest that it is at least a fair question whether 
more than two per cent of the people of England had such 
opportunities for culture that they can reasonably be classed, 
in this respect, with the free-born population of Athens. 

- Another circumstance in favor of the Athenians is, in my 
opinion, of almost equal importance. The development of 
literary and artistic genius is greatly stimulated by facility 
of access to great centres of culture, where one can come into 
contact with eminent men and their works, and gam an 
inspiration more personal and visible than can be gotten 
from books. It is in capitals, and there only as a rule, that 
literature and art are organized, communication and sym- 
pathy established among men of a and an ''atmos- 
phere’’. created. 

Upon this point I shall take the liberty of quoting Goethe 
again. He has discussed the question at length, with his 
usual sagacity and amplitude of information. Take for 
instance this concerning Béranger, whom he is contrasting 
with Schiller.* 

“On the other hand, take up Béranger. He is the son of poor 
parents, the descendant of a poor tailor; at one time a poor printer’s 
apprentice, then placed in some office with a small salary; he has 
never been to a classical school or university, and yet his songs are 
so full of mature cultivation, so full of wit and the most refined 
irony, and there is such artistic perfection and masterly handling of 
the language, that he is the admiration, not only of France, but of 
all civilized Europe. 

**But imagine this same Béranger—instead of being born in Paris, 
and brought up in this metropolis of the world—the son of a poor 
tailor in Jena or Weimar, and let him commence his career, in an 
equally miserable manner, in such small places, and ask yourself 
what fruit would have been produced by this same tree, grown im 
such a soil and in such an atmosphere. " 

Isuppose I need not insist on the fact that as a focus of 


* Conversation with Kckermann, May 3, 1827. 
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intellectual activity the London of Elizabeth bears no com-. 
parison to the Athens of Pericles. 'Ihe Athenians were all, 
practically, inhabitants of one great town, and any man, 
could meet with any other as often as he liked, while all came 
in daily contact with the great works of art that crowned the 
city. London, on the other hand, was hard to reach—how 
hard one may judge from the famous description of English. 
roads in Macaulay's third chapter—and was not much of a 
place when you got there. It contained something like- 
150,000 people, of whom the great majority were ignorant. 
artisans who must be classed, so far as culture is concerned; 
with the Athenian slaves. . 

Making due allowance for these things and assuming that 
the conditions other than race are about equal in the two 
cases, let us see if England can produce a list of men born 
within one century, which shall be other than ridiculous 
when set beside the one that Galton gives us from Athens. 
I choose the century beginning with 1550. 


Athenians. Englishmen. 
"Themistocles, Cromwell, 
Miltiades, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Aristides, Sir Philip Sidney, 
Cimon, Shakespeare, 
Pericles, Bacon, 
Thucydides, Ben Jonson, 
Socrates, Spenser, 
Xenophon, Milton, 

Plato, Bunyan, 
Aeschylus, Dryden, 
Sophocles, Locke, 

Euripides, Hobbes, 
Aristophanes, Jeremy Taylor, 
Phidias, Sir Isaac Newton. 


Opinions will differ regarding these two lists; but few, T 
imagine, will go so far as to say that the Englishmen are 
outclassed. - 

It is not for me to praise Shakespeare, or Milton, or 
Cromwell, much less to depreciate Phidias or Sophocles. 
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Some would say that to have produced Shakespeare was alone 
a sufficient title to greatness for any race, and enough to cast 
lasting doubt on all comparisons tending to make it appear 
less than others. Let the reader form his own opinion. 

In such questions as these, where there is no definite 
criterion, we are necessarily more or less controlled by 
prejudice. In favor of the Englishmen there is the preju- 
dice of race; in favor of the Greeks there is the prejudice 
of education. The writers of the latter people had a long 
start; they have been the school-books of Europe emerging 
from barbarism; they have grown with the growth of culture, 
and their fame is carried on by irresistible tradition. The 
fame of Shakespeare is still young, and it is only within the 
present century that he has come to be generally regarded 
as the peer of the great classic writers. 

Anglo-Saxons of sensibility and culture regard Greek lit- 
erature and art with an intensity of admiration which might 
be interpreted as a sense of their own inferiority. I would 
suggest, however, that this charm which the Greek spirit 
has for the northern races is the charm of difference rather 
than that of superiority. It is like the feeling of sex; just 
as there is something in what is womanly that appeals to 
men, and something in what is manly that appeals to 
women, so that which is Greek delights the modern nations 
without there being any question of greater or less in the 
matter at all. The Teutonic man, one may say, feels toward 
the spirit of his own race as toward a brother, but toward 
the Greek spirit as toward a mistress. This very capacity 
of admiring, and so assimilating, what is best in a different 
race is itsclf, perhaps, a title of greatness. ` 

After all, were the Greeks an abler people than the Anglo- 
Saxon? Could they have advanced in liberty for a thousand 
years without falling into disorder? Could they have or- 
ganized and maintained a commercial empire ‘‘greater than 
the Roman?’’ Could they have suppressed Napoleori and 
abolished the slave trade? : 
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Such questions are interesting, perhaps, but quite unan- 
swerable. In the meantime I imagine that most persons 
who consider the facts dispassionately will agree with me 
that even if we accept Galton's method of comparison, there 
is small foundation for his judgment ''that the average 
ability of the Athenian race is, on the lowest possible esti- 
mate, very nearly two grades higher than our own—that is, 
about as riuch as our race is above that of the African 
Negro." 

But it can be shown, I think, that this method, no matter 
how carefully we allow for differences of social organization, 
is still hopelessly fallacious. It can be satisfactorily tested, 
it seems to me, by examining the historical grouping of the 
eminent men produced by any one people, with a view to 
finding out whether they appear with such approximate 
regularity as would be expected if greatness is a function of 
race. If one thing is to be the criterion of another it must 
be shown zo bear some reasonably definite relation to it. 
In Galton's argument it is assumed that we have an equa- 
tion of two variable quantities, of which one being deter- 
mined, namely the number of great men, we can determine 
the other, that is race ability. Now it is demonstrable that 
there are other unknown quantities entering into this 
equation which are not determined, and whose presence 
vitiates the reasoning. 

The conspictious fact that one generation may be rich in 
famous men and another, a little earlier or later, quite 
barren of them, does not entirely escape Galton; but “he 
endeavors to account for it, as he apparently must under his 
theory, by a change in the race itself. Let us see how he 
does this in the case of the Athenians. In a paragraph 
already quoted, the rise of this people is explained as fol- 
lows: 


“Athens cpened her arms to immigrants, but not indiscrim- 
inately, for her social life was such that none but very able men 
could take ary pleasure in it; on the other hand, she offered attrac- 
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tions such as men of the highest ability and culture could find in 
no other city. Thus, by a system of partly unconscious selection, she 
built up a magnificent breed of human animals which . , 
produced the following illustrious persons." 

Now for the causes of the decline of this breed. 


' We know, and may guess something more, of the reason why this 
marvelously gifted race declined. Social morality grew exceedingly 
lax; marriage became unfashionable, and was avoided; many of the 
„more ambitious and accomplished women were avowed courtesans, and 
consequeutly infertile, and the mothers of the incoming population 
were of a heterogeneous class. In asmall sea-bordered country, where 
‘emigration and immigration are constantly going on, and where 
the manners are as dissolute as were those of Greece in the period 
sof which I speak, the purity of a race would necessarily fail It can 
‘be, therefore, no surprise to us, though it has been a severe misfor- 
tune to humanity, that the high Athenian breed decayed and disap- 
pear yo 

Now is this entirely plausible, or even consistent? Both 
the rise and the decline of the race are ascribed to the same 
cause, namely immigration. Certainly, then, some reason 
' should be given for supposing that there was a radical 

change in the character of the immigration: but no such 
reason is given. Until something more definite and 
convincing than this is brought forward we must believe 
that the natural characteristics of a race are comparatively 
stable, and that it takes a long time, as a rule, to transform 
them into something quite different. Believing this we 
‘cannot explain the instances of rapid rise and decadence, of 
which history is full, by saying that they are due to 
‘changes in the breed. 

To examine this question a little more closely let us look 
for a few moments at the distribution of famous painters in 
the country that has been most noted for producing them; 
since artists are regarded by Galton as affording, along with 
literary men, the best illustration of the truth of his theory. 
For convenience, and in order to have something definite to 
refer to, I shall again make use.of Nichol’s Tables, already 

_ mentioned. Arranging the famous painters of Italy according 
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to the dates of their birth—omitting two or three unim- 
portant ones whose dates are uncertain—I have the following 
results: 

Previous to the thirteenth century Italy produced no 
great painters. In the thirteenth century seven were born; 
in the fourteenth, seven; in the fifteenth, thirty-eight; in 
the sixteenth, twenty-three, of whom fourteen fall in the 
first half. In the seventeenth, eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries a few scattered painters, none of them of very 
high merit. 

The concentration in the fifteenth century, here apparent, 
becomes more striking when we examine that century by 
quarters. Six of the thirty-eight were born in the first 
quarter, eight in the second, eight in the third, and sixteen 
in the last. But the real pre-eminence of this period, the 
teal intensity with which the light of fame beats upon this 
particular point, is very faintly suggested by figures. It 
will be better appreciated when I say that here, within a 
period of nine years, were born the three painters generally 
acknowledged to be the greatest that the world has pro- 
duced: Titian (1475), Michelangelo (1477), and Raphael 
(1483).* 

Now how can such facts as these be explained on the 


* FAMOUS ITALIAN PAINTERS CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THEIR TIME OF BIRTH. 

[Both the list and the notation indicating the relative excellence of the painters 
follow Nichols Tables. Other estimates would differ & good deal but would not 
alter the general result ! 

Twelfth Century —None 

Thirleenih Century —Guido da Siena, Margaritone d'Arezzo, CIMABUE, Arnolfo 
del Cambio, S Memmi, GIOTTO, Duccio. : 

Fourteenth Ceniury.—T Gaddi, ORCAGNA, Justus of Padua, Taddeo Bartoli, S. 
Aretino, Lippo Dalmasio FRA ANGELICO. 

Fifteenth Ceniury.—YHiist Quarter.—Masaccio, FrLrePO Liprr, Roselli, P. della 
Francesca, Gozzoli, Alberti. 

Second Quarter —SHIRLANDAIO, Pollaluolo, G, BELLINI, Mantegna, Benvenuto 
da Siena, PERUGINO, BOTTICELLI, SIGNORELLI. 

Third Quarter —Filippino Lippi, Bonsignori, Crivelli, FRANCIA, Pinturicchio, 
LEONARDO DA FINCI, 1, di Credi, Luini 

Fourth Quarter.—Fra Bartolommeo, GIORGIONĘ, Marziale, RAPHAEL, I.. 
Lotto, Palma Vecchio, Beccafumi, Sopoma, MICHELANGELO, 8. DEL PIOMEO, 
A DEL SARTO, CORREGGIO, TITIAN, Dossi, Garofalo, G Romano. 

Stateenth Century.—First Half —Parmigiano, Bordone, Bronzino, D. da Volterra, 
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theory that greatness is.a comparatively constant function 
of race? Can it be supposed that by some occult action of 
the laws of selection the Italian people rapidly increased in 
natural ability of an artistic sort up to 1500, and then as 
rapidly declined? If not, if such variations as these are 
observed in the same race, how can the number of eminent 
men produced be taken as a test of race ability? 

The odds against this remarkable grouping being due to 
mere chance would be so great that no one, I suppose, would 
venture to attribute it to that, though I should be inclined to 
admit that the birth of the three transcendent artists within 
so very short a period as nine years was partly fortuitous. 

Nor can it be said that genius, such as these painters 
possessed, found some other path to fame in the periods pre- 
ceding and succeeding the great time of art. On the con- 
trary the time when there were famous artists in Italy was 
also the time, roughly speaking, when there were great men 
of letters and great statesmen, and in the age.succeeding all 
sorts of genius were obscured. . 

A study of Dutch and Flemish painters would lead to 
results essentially similar. Nearly all the great ones were 
born in the period 1550-1650. 

To explain facts like these, and analogous ones that can 
be traced in the history of literature by any one who will 
take the trouble, we must suppose one of two things: first, 
that the natural ability of races undergoes rapid changes in 
degree and kind, owing to the action of forces as yet 
unknown; or, second, that the appearance of famous men 
is dependent upon conditions other than race. 

The second conclusion is so much simpler and agrees so 
much better with known facts, that I imagine few will 


Salviati, Vasari, G. Mantuano, TINTORETTO, T. Zucchero, Bassano, A. Schia- 
. vone, P. VERONESE, Baroccio, Manzuoli. 
Second Half.—The three Caracci, Carduccio, Caravaggio, G. RENI, Allori, Domeni- 
chino, GUERCINO. 
Seventeenth Century.—SALVATOR Rosa, born in 1615, is the last Italian painter 
of great reputation. 
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embrace the first. And if we accept the second we must 
also, I think, conclude that able races produce at all times 
a considerable number and variety of men of genius of 
whom only < few encounter those favorable conditions that 
enable them to achieve. fame. 

'To make perfectly clear the grounds of this last inference 
let me suggest a comparison. Suppose one were following 
a river throcgh a valley, and from time to time measuring 
its breadth, depth and current with a view to finding out 
how much water passed through its channel. Suppose he 
found that while in some places the river flowed with a 
swift and ample current, in others it dwindled to a mere 
brook and even disappeared altogether, only to break out 
in full volume lower down. Would he not be led to con- 
clude that where little or no water appeared upon the sur- 
face the bulk of it must find its way through underground 
channels, or percolate invisibly through the sand? Would 
not this supposition amount almost to a certainty if it could 
be shown that the nature of the rock was such as to make the 
existence of underground channels extremely probable, and if 
in some cases they were positively known to exist? Ido not 
see that the inference is any less inevitable in the case before 
us. We know that a race has once produced a large amount 
of natural genius in a short time, just as we know that the 
river has a large volume in some places. We see, also, 
that the number of eminent men seems to dwindle and dis- 
appear; but we have good reason to think that social con- 
ditions can cause genius to remain hidden, just as we have 
good reason to think that a river may find its way through 
an underground channel. Must we not conclude, in the 
one case as in the other, that what is not seen does not 
cease to be, that genius is present though fame is not? 

There are reasons for believing that even where our 
river seems fullest a great part of its flow is underground. 
In the age of Elizabeth, for instance, there was a complete 
lack of those masters of painting and sculpture who made 
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the chief glory of the age of Lorenzo de Medici. Yet later 
history has shown that the English people are by no means 
lacking in this sort of genius. "The inference is that it was 
present but undeveloped. 

The fact that genius can develop into greatness at some 
times and cannot at others is by no means inscruta- 
ble. The reasons for it can be indicated in a general way, 
though they are so complex that it is difficult to point out 
their precise application to various periods of history. 

In the case of painting, for instance, it is easy to show 
that a number of conditions other than natural ability must 
concur before excellence can exist. Among those generally 
recognized as essential to great art of any kind are the three 
following: 

First, a perfect technique, achieved by the accumulated 
experience of many generations, and kept alive and promul- 
gated by a succession of masters. "This technique cannot 
be learned from books or by looking at finished pictures. 
**Studio traditions are to be acquired only in the studio." * 
It calls for personal contact and a long training that begins 
in childhood. In order that this training may be had it 
seems important that art should rest upon art-handicrafts, 
which maintain a large number of skilled craftsmen, of 
whom the most gifted become great artists. In the fifteenth 
century painting was a great art largely because it was a 
recognized and flourishing trade, and because the kindred 
trade of goldsmithing also flourished. ‘The great painters 
and sculptors were first of all craftsmen. They were ap- 
prenticed*when eight or ten years old, and for a long time 
were contented to watch their master and copy his methods 
as closely as possible. So general was this and so close the 
imitation that it is frequently impossible to distinguish the 
work of a master from that of his pupils. 


*» W., J. Stiliman. 
Lombroso, “The Man of Genius," English Translation, p. 153, notes that ‘the 


' establishment of a school of painting, even when 1t is the result of an impor . 


tation, makes an artistic centre of a place which was not so previously." 
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The greatest painters grew up in these traditions, and 
spent their youth in imitation. Raphael was a pupil of 
Perugino, Perugino of Verocchio, he of Donatello, and so 
on. Mr. Stillman says* that Raphael ‘‘had an extraor- 
dinary and, so far as we can judge by the history of paint- 
ing, unique power of absorbing the ideas and feelings of other 
men. He caught the color of every great artist he ap- 
proached.’’ 

A second indispensable condition is an ‘‘art-atmosphere,”’ 
a general and unaffected interest in the creation of beauty, 
and the appreciation of the good to which that interest 
naturally leads. ‘This art-atmosphere is itself a social pro- 
duct, and usually grows with the growth of art, in part its, 
cause and in part its effect. Little can be done in any line 
of work without appreciation, sympathy, friendly criticism; 
and artists and poets, being extremely sensitive, can least 
of .ali do without these. They all agree, I believe, that no 
headway can be made without an ‘‘atmosphere,’’ and, where 
people in gereral are cold, artists flock together and try to 
keep one another as warm as possible. 

Thirdly, I believe that no very great art has been produced 
except where there was an aspiring and successful general 
life, furnishing symbols that spoke to a common enthusiasm. 
Stimulated bv this enthusiasm art raises these symbols to 
the highest typesof beauty. The general life and the sym- 
bols which stand for it, may be religious, as with most 
of the earlier medieval painters, or they may be political, 
or a union of the political with the religious, as was, I be- 
lieve, the case with much of the greatest art of Athens and 
Venice. The art which separates itself from great ideas 
and general feelings, which aims solely at sensuous effects, 
is usually felt to fall short of art's highest functions. 

I do not say that these are all the essential conditions of 
great art, but they seem to be essential, aud that they are 
so helps one to understand the fact, already shown, that the 
, *'" Old Italian Masters," p. 228. 
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development of artistic genius is dependent upon historical 
tendencies and the spirit of the time. A complete phil- 
osophy of art, showing just what the favoring conditions 
are and how they arise, has yet to be written. 

How present conditions in the United States bear upon 
the development of artistic genius may be gathered from 
the statement of an American painter of acknowledged 
eminence, Mr. F. D. Millet.* 


'"The brief chapters in the career of an American artist may be 
summarized as follows: He spends the most impressionable years 
of his life between studying in an art school and some occupation 
which gives him fair promise of sufficient recompense to enable him 
to pursue his studies abroad. He enters an art school in a foreign 
capital, and proves that with all the disadvantages of his early edu- 
cation he can take rank with any student in any branch of the pro- 
fession. After his student days are over he has to decide the question 
whether to expatriate himself and lead a congenial life in the stimu- 
lating atmosphere of professional sympathy and support, or to return 
home and add his efforts to the sum of individual endeavors directed 
with rare devotion and self-sacrifice toward the development of 
artistic talent in his native country. If he chooses the former 
course, he may and often does become known to fame and fortune; 
if he selects the latter and nobler career, his life becomes a round of 
teaching, struggles with sordid conditions of professional life, and 
the wearing and soul-killing battle with lack of appreciation and 
encouragement, not to say distrust, ”? 

“(Tf in the whirl of commercial prosperity, and all the distractions 
of active and ultra-modern life and the accompanying unrest which 
is death to artistic production, we find a constantly increasing number 
of serious artists, what may we not expect when the luxury of leisure 
is possible in this country!" 

'There is, then, reason to believe that it is not native 
incapacity that retards the rise of art in this country, but 
sheer ignorance and lack of interest resulting from genera- 
tions of one-sided development. 

Since Galton includes distinguished oarsmen among his 
men of genius, I may be allowed at this point, to draw a 
comparison from the game of base-ball. It is as difficult for 


* *'Phe United States of America," edited by N. & Shaler, Vol. ii, pp. 415, 420. 
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an American brought up in the western part of our country 
to become a good painter as it is for a Parisian to become 
a good base-ball player, and for similar reasons. Base-ball 
is a social institution with us; every vacant lot is a school, 
every boy an aspirant for success. The technique of the 
game is acquired in childhood, and every appearance of 
talent meets with enthusiastic appreciation. Hence we 
have many good players and a few great ones. Now it is 
probable tha: Frenchmen are from time to time born with 
a genius for this game, but how can it be developed? What 
chance do they have to achieve excellence or acquire fame? 
They probably remain in lifelong ignorance of their own 
possibilities If the ambition did arise in one of them it 
would probably come too late for him to make up the lack 
of early training. 

This somewhat humble illustration is believed to be well 
worthy of consideration by those who imagine that a social 
career can be independent of circumstances and the spirit 
of the time. 

The principles that apply to painting hold good, mutatis 
mutandis, in other social careers. The dependence upon 
conditions other than race, the concentration of certain 
kinds of greatness at certain epochs, exist in all the arts 
and in literature. The concentration of English dramatists 
toward the end of the sixteenth century is as conspicuous 
. as that of the Italian painters a century earlier. Shake- 
speare, Beaumont, Fletcher, Ford, Webster, Massinger and 
Jonson were born within a period of twenty-three years, 
while in the centuries since then England has produced 
only one or two dramatists comparable with the least of 
these. A similar grouping may be observed in the earlier 
group of American men of letters. Professor McMaster, 
in his history, speaks of it as follows: * 

‘The men whose writings now form our national literature, the 
men we are accustomed to revere as intellectual patriarchs, all whose 

* Vol. 1, p. 76. 
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works have become classics, belong, without exception, to the gen- 
eration which followed the Revolution. Irving was not a year old 
when peace was declared. Cooper was born 1n the same year Wash- 
ington went into office. Halleck, one year later. Prescott, in the 
year Washington came out of office. The constitution was five years 
old when Bryant was born. The first year-of the present century 
witnessed the birth of Bancroft, and, before another decade had come 
and gone, Emerson was born, and Willis, and Longfellow, and 
Whittier, and Holmes, and Hawthorne, and Poe. . . . Scarcely 
a twelvemonth went by unmarked by the birth of a man long since 
renowned in the domain of letters—1783, 1789, 1790, 1791, 1794, 
1795, 1796, 1800, 1803, 1806, 1807, 1808, 1809, 1811, 1814, such is the 
almost unbroken succession., '' 

I find, however, that grouping is not so conspicuous 
in literature as it is in art; and in science it is not at all 
obvious. Since the Reformation there has been a tolerably 
regular and constant advance of verifiable knowledge, in 
which all civilized nations have participated. ‘Though it is 
no doubt true, as Galton points out, that the fame of a man 
of science is likely to rest upon some striking discovery 
which might easily have been made by some one else—since 
the time had arrived when it could not long be postponed— 
yet I am not sure but scientific genius is, after all, more 
independent in its development than any other. If so it is 
because science, as a social institution, is farther-reaching, 
and more accessible to those fitted to share in it, than is any 
other institution. Since the invention of printing and the 
consequent diffusion of books, the scientific men of all 
nations have formed a single co-operating group, enabled 
to co-operate by tbe facility of communication and by the 
exact and verifiable character of their work. To the man 
with a natural turn for it, science, and the inspiration to 
pursue science, are communicable through books and cor- 
respondence. There is no ''local color" in science; the 
“atmosphere” is as essential as it is in art, but it is purely 
intellectual, and depends relatively little upon personal 
contact. Compared with the artist the man of science is 
cold, and can carry on his pursuits with but little emotiona? 
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support from his immediate surroundings. Letters, jour- 
nals, and the notice of his work by others in the same line 
of research suffice for him. 

Literature has some of these characteristics, but not 
others. It has a great advantage over painting and sculp- 
ture in that it is capable of cheap diffusion through printing. 
It is for this reason, apparently, that literature arises earlier 
in a new ccuntry than do the other arts. Painting and 
sculpture cannot well be learned except through intercourse 
with a master, nor is it possible adequately to reproduce great 
works and d:sseminate them over the earth. Accordingly it 
may happen, as is the case over the greater part of the United 
States, that no conception of these arts exists except a vague 
and false one derived from reading and from familiarity with 
cheap mechanical reproductions. The arts of illustrating 
and engraving, however, precisely because their products 
are easily disseminated, are in a comparatively flourishing 
state and are doing much to arouse an art-sense among us. 
As compared with scientists, men of letters have probably 
more need of the emotional stimulus and support that come 
by personal contact., The passionate desire of young men of 
letters to see and know the heroes of their craft is depicted 
in many autobiographies. I suppose that when Mr. Howells 
went to Boston and saw Lowell and Dr. Holmes for the first 
time it meant more to him than a like experience would 
have meant to a young chemist or mathematician. 

In the macter of propagation in a new country sculpture 
and painting may be compared to heavy-seeded trees, like 
oaks and walnuts, which, because of the difficulty with which 
they are sown, make their way slowly into a region where 
the species is not already established. Literature and 
science, for the reasons just given, are comparatively light- 
seeded, furnished like thistledown with facilities for trans- 
portation, and so spread very rapidly where the conditions 
are favorable for their growth. 

These, however, are details which have little to do with 
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the general question under consideration. The main fact is 
that great success in any career calls for two things: natural 
ability, and a social mechanism to make this effective. 
Genius can reach high, as a rule, only ‘when it stands on 
top of a culminating institution. When one looks of at the 
horizon of a rolling landscape he will notice two or three 
trees that seem to overtop all others. They seem to do so 
partly because they are really tall trees, and partly because 
they stand near the summit of the highest visible ridge. 
There may be higher trees in the valley—probably there are 
many equally high— but these do not appear. It is quite 
the same with men. "The age of Elizabeth and the age of 
Lorenzo de Medici were, so to speak, natural elevations in 
the histories of England and Italy, resting upon which it 
was easy for genius to attain fame. I do not mean that 
they were superior, on the whole, to our own time, but they 
were more favorable to the development of certain sorts of 
ability. Individual faculty is real and powerful, and there 
is no greatness without it, but no man is tall enough to 
stand upright and fixed in the stream of history. He can 
at most swim a few strokes against or across it. ‘‘Who can 
separate his ship from the waves on which it is floating ?"' 

I trust I have made clear my reasons for thinking that 
estimates of the worth of races based upon the number and 
grade of the eminent men they produce, have no scientific 
justification unless it be possible to eliminate those social 
conditions that have quite as much to do with the matter as 
race. That such elimination is usually impossible, I sup- 
pose all will admit. To show, in a general way, the power 
of historical forces is easy, but to take exact account of 
them, to predict their future operation, to show just how 
they differ in different times and countries, and how much 
must be allowed for that difference, is, in the present state 
of historical science, quite out of the question. If, however, 
cases can be found where two races mingle and compete in 
the same social order, and under conditions substantially 
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the same, a valuable comparison might perhaps be made. 
Are there any such cases? 

The negroes and the whites in the United States could 
not be so compared, as Galton justly remarks. Neither, for 
similar reasous, would it be possible to compare the older 
English stock of the same country with recent immigrants 
of other races. Perhaps no cases can be found in which the 
use of the method is more defensible than in the comparison 
of the ordinary English with the Scotch and the North- 
Country men, suggested by Galton, and the comparison 
between the Jews and other races carried out by Mr. Jacobs 
in the paper published by the Anthropological Institute. * 

The question here is whether the peoples mentioned are 
really on an equality in respects other than race. It is 
commonly reported that the standard of education and indi- 
vidual freedom among the Lowland Scotch is considerably 
higher than it is in England. Galton says as much, and 
contrasts the well-being of the northern peasantry with 
*'the draggled, drudged, mean look of the mass of indi- 
viduals, especially of the women, that one meets in the 
streets of London and other purely English towns." Now 
to assume that this degradation is due to inferiority of race 
seems to me to be a begging of the whole question. Before 
doing that it should be shown that nurture and social con- 
‘ditions cannot thus degrade the members of a good race. I 
do not think it is possible to show this, and I would cite the 
comparison of East and West End Jews, already referred to, 
as indicating the contrary. t} 

If the comparison between English and Scotch were made 
at the time of Elizabeth it would seem to show that the 
English were a far superior race at that period, since Scot- 
land was then conspicuously lacking in distinguished men. | 

* Journal, Vol. x7, p. 351. 
ti could cite abundent evidence on this point, but do not suppose that it is 
necessary 


t Lombroso, "The Man of Genius," English Translation, p. 154, makes a similar 
remark, ascribing the former deficiency of Scotch genius to religious Intolerance. 
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If this lack was due to the backwardness of social develop- 
ment, how can we assume that the present apparent superi- 
ority of Scotland is not likewise due to social conditions, 
instead of to race? The men of the north may be ''a frac- 
tion of a grade superior,'' but, if so, the fact needs further 
proof. 

The author of the paper upon the ability of the Jews as- 
cribes a great dealto their social conditions, which still differ 
much from those of the races with whom they mingle. Thus 
he explains their musical pre-eminence partly by ''the home 
character of their religion, which necessarily makes music 
a part of every Jewish home." Again, ‘‘Persecution, when 
not too severe, has probably aided in bringing out their best 
powers; to a high-spirited race, persecution, when there is 
hope of overcoming it, is a spur to action."' 

Such comparisons, when made with as much thoroughness 
and caution as this one, are certainly interesting and valua- 
ble; and if they do not arrive at precise results they are no 
worse off in this respect than most social investigations. 

On the whole it seems to me that the relation between 
genius and fame is fairly well represented by the compari- 
son, suggested at the outset, of a farmer sowing mixed seeds 
in a furrow which traverses a great variety of ground. 
Here many come up and flourish, there none, and there 
again only those of a certain ‘sort. The seed-bag is the 
race, the soil historical conditions other than race, the seeds 
geníus, and the crop fame. 

It is true that knowing so little as we do of the forces 
governing heredity and degeneration, we cannot be sure 
that the seeds are sown with anything like uniformity, 
that the amount of natural ability produced from a given 
stock is approximately constant. But this is certainly the 
simplest supposition, and it would seem reasonable to 
accept it until the contrary is shown. ' 

CHARLES H. COOLEY. 

University of Michigan, 
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SILVER IN CHINA: 
. AND ITS RELATION TO CHINESE COPPER COINAGE. 


China for twenty years past has occupied a place in cur- 
rency disctssion, not unlike that which the Middle Kingdom 
held in the controversies on polity and society in the eigh- 
teenth century. Whenever the recorded facts of the West 
do not square with some pet theory, the assertion is made 
that in China it is all quite different. Various political and 
domestic theories which worked but lamely in Europe, were 
asserted by the pamphleteers of a century or more ago, to 
fit the facts in China, a land of peace, contentment and uni- 
versal obedience to authority. ‘To-day, while silver may 
fluctuate in the West, the assertion is perpetually made that 
in the unbroken calm of China, by one of those familiar 
suspensions of inexorable law perpetually reported at a con- 
venient distance of time or place, silver maintains a fixed, 
an unchanged and an unalterable value. 

The relative value of gold and silver has exhibited in 
China the same steady and regular depreciation of silver 
as measured in gold, as in the Western world, with the 
difference that the change from 4 of silver to 1 of gold, to 
15 and then to 3o of silver to 1 of gold, which has taken 
thirty centuries in the West, has taken but five in China. 
The same change has taken place, but it has been more 
rapid. 

In the beginning of the Ming Dynasty, A. D. 1368, as 
Rev. Peter Hoang, a Chinese priest of the Kiangsu Mis- 
sion, asserts, 4 ounces of silver were then equal to 1 ounce 
of gold.* Neither China nor the West had then felt 
the influence ot the discovery of America. In 1574, the 
import of silver had become so large that 7 or 8 ounces of 
silver had the value of 1 ounce of gold. At the end of the 


* North China cleraid, August 29, 1890. " The History of Silver in China.” 
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Ming Dynasty, whose porcelain is among the greater glories 
of the ceramic art, gold, by 1635, had become ten times as 
valuable as silver. In the time of Kanghi (1662-1723), 
more than ten ounces of silver went to an ounce of gold. 
Under Chien-lung (1736-1796), it became much cheaper, 20 
ounces exchanged for an ounce of gold. A recovery fol- 
lowed, and in 1840, silver was eighteen times cheaper than 
gold. With the opening of trade in this decade, silver rose 
to fourteen times the value of gold, and maintained for 
twenty years, a nearly even value. The Chinese Govern- 
ment in keeping the accounts of its gold mine operations 
still used, as late as 1890, a ratio of 13.6.* This is not the 
‘only instance in which a government has adhered to an 
-antiquated ratio. 

In 1873, according to Mr. W. S. Wetmore's statement 
when publishing his index numbers,f gold was at a ratio 
of 16.2 in 1866, at Shanghai, or 162 taels of silver per bar 
‘of standard weight (xo taels) from which it rose in March, 
1893, to 261 taels or about 60 per cent. It has since 
appreciated, in regular proportion, with its advance in the 
West. In the interior provinces of China, it was, how- 
ever, undervalued, ratios altering but slowly when the 
index number as it moves is subject to the friction of a 
‘dirt-road, and travel at the rate of three miles an hour 
‘over an area as large as the United States, east of the 
Mississippi. 

* Pekrag Gasette, October 13, 1890. (Translation in North China Herald, November 
7, 1890) Referring to his memorial of August 6th, last, on the subject of the gold 
mines at Sansing, which were to be worked experimentally for a short time, the 
Military Governor of Kirln reports that the term fixed having now expired, all the 
miners have been discharged, and the mine closed iu order to prevent its being 
illicitly worked During the period of over two months for which the experi- 
mental working of the mine has been carried on, the government royalty has 
amounted to 6448 25 taels weight of gold. Fifty ounces were sent to the Board of 
Admiralty and ten to the Superintendent of Trade for the Northern Ports for 
assay, Sundry expenses absorbed Tis. 1767 2.6 6, equivalent to 129 8 24 ounces of 
gold, leaving a balance of 455.0.0.1 taels of gold available for working the mine on 


some future occasion, 
T Coinage Laws of the United States, Washington, 1894, p 463, and North China 


es ald, May 12, 1893. 
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Many abnormal characteristics in the history of Chinese 
currency during the last 2500 years, as compared with the 
developmen: of the currency system of the West, really turn 
upon the c:rcumstance that this large, homogeneous and 
uniform pooulation spread over an area which from the 
earliest times, however divided by political boundaries, has. 
been essentially one, was without a free supply of the pre- 
cious metals for the first thousand years of its historical 
existence. "The accepted use of silver as money, began in 
China barely a thousand years ago. The recorded history 
of China is continuous for more than twice this period. Its 
semi-mythical history begins at least & thousand years. 
earlier. 

Before the Tang Dynasty * (620-907 A. D.), copper cash, 
if Chinese histories are to be trusted, was the exclusive 
monetary means of exchange, though silver had been intro- 
duced in South China, Kwang-tung and Kuangsi. A cen- 
tury earlier {500 A. D.) gold and silver were in circulation 
about Canton, though copper cash was little in use in the 
interior, and in the North, copper cash and grain were 
employed as a double medium of exchange. Silver began 
as a currency in South China when Chinese prefects were sent 
regularly to rule in Cochin China and Cambodian cities. 
Tribute and commerce from these regions brought silver to. 
China, as it was produced abundantly in Burmah and was 
a familiar circulating medium in India. Meanwhile, there- 
came that expansion in Árab trade prior to Islam, which 
was the first sign of the approaching activity of the Arab. 
race. Holding all the southern waters of Ásia, and carry- 
ing on a conzinuous commerce from the Red Sea and the 
Euphrates tc the Hoang-Ho, these merchants began the 
steady moverient of silver.to China which has been ever- 
since the characteristic of trade between the West and the 
Kast. Arab merchants first appeared in Chinese history 


$" The Origin of the Paper Currency (ch'ao) of China," by Shioda Saburo, Japan- - 
ese Minister to China. Journal Peking Oriental Socrety, 1889, Vol. ti, cap. iv, p. 265... 
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during the Han Dynasty (206 B. C.-25 A. D.), and their 
influence in commerce steadily grew through many cen- 
turies. 

It was not until 1035, that silver was first recognized as 
legal tender for the payment of taxes in a decree under the 
Sung Dynasty (960-1127 A. D.), which provided that the 
provinces of the empire should not in future be expected to 
pay taxes in the same form.  Fukien, Kwang-tung and 
Kuangsi might send silver, and Chekiang could contribute 
Silk, while most portions of the empire could pay in copper 
cash, as many, perhaps most of the Chinese provinces do 
still. During the period Chàng 'Ta, under the Emperor 
Ai Tsung (1225 A. D.) silver became a general medium of 
exchange and this marks the beginning of its full use. 

As silver leached into the south of China through the land 
trade with the Indo-Chinese Peninsula via Yünnan, and the 
adventures of Arab navigators, it gradually spread over the 
empire. But during the four to six hundred years in which 
this was in progress, there were constant diversities in the 
circulating medium of China. As early as A. D. 500, silver 
was circulating by weight in Canton. It is noted in 800, 
in the memorial to the Emperor, by the author Han Wen- 
Kung, that the Mei-ling Mountains on the north of Kuang- 
tung separated the belt of country which traded in silver by 
weight, from the belt which traded only in copper coins. 
In the interior, in Szechuan, salt and pieces of silver were 
used as money, while cinnabar and quicksilver played this 
part in Kuangsi. 

From the time when the government first recognized the 
payment of taxes in silver, 862 years ago, to the present 
time, silver has been steadily spreading over China, gradu- 
ally decreasing in value as measured by gold and going 
through changes in regard to which it is necessary to speak 
with great caution, because the recorded incidents probably 
relate to single places and provinces, different ratios existing 
elsewhere. Silver has at last reached on the eastern coast a 
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tolerably complete parity with the European ratio. "These 
changes have been accompanied by a decrease in the pur- 
chasing power of both metals. ‘There is no possible doubt 
that when copper cash was used in the first century of our 
era, the rat:o which its intrinsic value bore to the ordinary 
commodities of life, was much greater than it is to-day. In 
short, exactly as silver has become too cumbrous for use in 
Western exchange, so in a country of slower development, 
copper almost within our own time has become too cum- 
brous for Chinese usage, and has been or is being replaced 
by silver. 

Let it not be forgotten in considering these rapid changes 
in silver as measured in'gold, or gold as measured in silver, 
that while China produces relatively little silver, it has 
from immemorial times produced gold. Chinamen in Cali- 
fornia make a living on the tailings of placer workings to 
which no American will devote his labor. At home, where 
their labor is still cheaper, they work river washings which 
no civilized nation could touch. Mr. R. Pumpelly * prints 
a list of fifty-two places where gold is found. It is worked 
in Shensi, Kothen and Tibet. ‘“The Red Book,"f a 
Chinese topographical work, mentions gold at Ning-yuen- 
Fu, in that part of Szechuan which borders on Viinnan. 
Lienchow in Kuang-tung also produced some gold in the 
legendary past, a fact jealously remembered because it is a 
sign of good luck. Mr. Pumpelly mentions sixty-three 
localities where silver is produced. The chief product is in 
Yitinnan, and Baron F. von Richtofen expresses the opinion 
that Chinese native silver came for the most part from this 
province or from Weining Chow in Kweichow, silver 
mining in which was prohibited in 898, as of no practical 
value, for the use of the people, though copper is men- 
tioned in the decree as currency. 


* R. Pumpelly, " Geological Researches in China," Cap. x. 
. t Williams’ "Middle Kingdom," 1883, VoL 1, pp. 151, 230 and 244. 
. t$ North China Heraid, July 25, 1890. 
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Silver is also found * in Shun-te, Schaochou Fu, Hweichow. 
and Ch'aochou in Kuang-tung. The Chinese authority 
already cited, names Sinchou and Pingto Fu in Kuangsi, as 
producing silver, and records that silver is found on the 
upper course of the Wei river in Kansu and on the Li river 
which flows from the west into the Tung-tinglake. Al these, 
judging from Chinese histories, yielded small quantities of 
silver. It was not until 1225, that silver became sufficiently 
plentiful in North China to displace the paper money of the 
Golden Tartars.t Of the old silver used in China before 
the discovery of America, probably four-fifths came from 
Western Asia, and of the new silver entering China since, an 
equally large share has been imported from abroad. Much 
has been brought by English traders via India, the first of 
whom representing the New East India Company, opened, 
in 1700, an English factory at Chusan, with a capital of 
three lacs of taels in silver. The steady import of silver 
into China since then scarcely needs mention. ‘The facts. 
as to the native product sufficiently indicate an early supply 
of gold, on a scale relatively larger than that of silver, and a. 
steady increase from the world’s sources of the latter metal. 
The relative value of the two passing through familiar 
changes under laws which make silver as unstable in China 
as anywhere else,—with this difference that local prices 
change slowly in lands of cheap labor, poor transport and 
sparse credit facilities. 

Gold has never been coined in China, though it circulates. 
in ten ounce bars of a convenient size and shape.[ Silver: 
has only been coined in the present century. It was pre- 
viously used in a fixed weight or ''tael" as a measure 
of deferred values and interprovincial and international 


* North China Herald, July 25, 1890. 

+ Ching Shih Wen., cap. 49, p. 6, quoted in North China Herald, July 25, 1890. 

t" Middle Kingdom," 1883, Vol. 1l, p. 84: Gold bullion is cast into bars like cakes . 
of India ink in shape, weighing about ten taels, or hammered into thick leaves 
which can be examined but not separated, by driving a punch through a pile of a . 
hundred or more—a precaution against cheating. 
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exchanges. For two centuries, Mexican and other dollars 
have circulated on the coast and passed into the interior; 
but they are in general soon reduced to bar or sycee silver. 
The local and national currency of China is composed of 
copper cash. This is the only native coin," composed of an 
alloy of copper, 50; zinc, 4174; lead, 634; and tin, 2, or of 
equal parts of copper and zinc. Hach piece should weigh 58 
grains troy, or 3.78 grammes; but most of those which are 
in circulation do not weigh over 30 grains. It 1s no unusual 
thing to find still current, cash of early Chinese dynasties. 
The present ratio of composition seems to be nearly equal 
parts of copper and lead,f but this is not always the rate 
given.{ On the coast, the copper and lead is brought from 
abroad, duty being remitted. In the interior, provincial 
mints obtain their copper by remittances to the imperial 
copper mines in Vünnan.|| The regulation of the value of 


* Ibid , p. 83. 

+ Peking Gazette, October 8, 1887 (5). (Translated in North China Herald, October 
27.) The Taotai and arsenal authorities permitted to retain Tis. 80,000, to coin 
100,000 strings of cask (each 1000). Later 200,000 catties of Japanese copper and an 
equal quantity cf English lead, were bought to coin 50,000 strings of cash by the 
Financial Commissioner at Poo Ting Fu. (This is at the rate of 800 to the tael.) 

Note by the author. Taking the catty at 14 pounds, and the avoirdupois pound 
at 7000 grains, tris last purchase would make the cash weigh 74.66 grains; or 95.56 
grains to the poind At 8oo cash to the tael, this would maze 4.266 pounds each 
of copper and lead to the tael. At the market price ruling in 1887 for copper and 
lead, this would make the intrinsic value of the metal in 800 cash seem less than 
the intrinsic value of the tael in the same year. 

| eking Gaxettc, June 1, 1892. (Translated in North China Herald, july 1, 1892.) 
The Governor of Shersi states that orders to coin copper cash having been received 
from Peking, hie predecessor set apart Ts. 30,000 from the Likin receipts and sent 
an officer with it to Shanghai to buy foreign copper and spelter. The Memonalist 
therefore propores to resume casting operations. According to the old rules, 
which indeed worked very satisfactorily, the cash were made of 60 per cent of 
copper and 4o per cent of spelter, one fourth of the copper being taken from the 
Chenan mines. As now the supply from the latter source is the larger of the two, 
and as with the improved skill of the smelters ita quality has become much better 
than before, it is proposed to use five-sixths of this and one-sixth of the foreign 
article. "This change will make no difference in the coins and will effect a conaid- 
erable economy. 

i Peking Gaxetie, Ju-y 7, 1887. (Translated in North China Herald, July 22, 1887) 
Imperial rescript permitting import, free of duty, of Japanese copper. 

| Peking Gazette, November 8, 1887 (2) (Translated in Norik China Herald, No- 
vember 30.) T'ang Chiung, director of mines in Vünnan, reporta the receipt of 
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cash, its mintage, often suspended for years, and its abun- 
dance or scarcity, is a constant topic, in the Peking Gazette, of 
viceregal memorials and imperial rescripts, the usual Chi- 
nese conservatism being displayed and the usual difficulties 
incident to fluctuation in the intrinsic value of a metallic 
currency being encountered.* So far from enjoying a con- 
dition of blissful calm as to its standards of value, silver, 
cash and paper, I have seen as many and as constant refer- 
ences to their fluctuating relation in the ten years in which 
I have read the Peking Gazette, as in the thirty in which I 
have read American newspapers, and due to a like cause, 
the fall in silver.T 

Cash, the flat oval piece with a hole in the centre, already 
noted, is the one domestic currency in China. All retail 
purchases are made with it, all labor wages are paid in it 
and all theordinary transactions of life are conducted by its 
use. It is divided to infinitesimal fractions, unknown to 
European exchanges. ‘Twelve cash are in value equal to 
about one cent. In Shanghai the hot water shops go down 
to a half cash and even a quarter cash in their transactions, 
or about one-fiftieth of a cent. f. This copper currency has 
been subject to the changes which attend every metallic 
currency. When the imperial mints were closed in the Tai- 
Ping rebellion, cash grew relatively dear and they did not 
begin to be coined freely until the suppression of the Mo- 
hammedan rebellion in Yünnan opened its copper mines. 
Peking had ten years ago, a monetary disturbance in the 
effort to replace depreciated cash by new and the provinces 
of Hukuang and Hupeh suffered the collapse of a *paper 


Tis 63,676, "Mining Capital,” contributed from the revenues of the Provinces of 
Kuang-tung, Kiangsi and Szechuen. At present only 200,000 catties have been 
obtained of the first instalment of the eighth lot of copper. 

* Sce Appendices A, B and C. 

+ North China Herald, May 22,1895. At present a great need of China in all her 
.large cities is an increase of copper coins, The treasurer of each province finds it 
necessary to face a great financial difficulty, and to meet it by a new coinage The 
trouble is caused by a fall in the copper cash value of silver. Dollars are changed 
for at least 10 per cent less than they were a year ago. 

t Nori China Herald, May 6, 1887. 
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bank-note currency based on cash, and its authorities set 
about the work of supplying a new metallic cash currency. * 
Instances of this character could be multiplied indefinitely 
from the Peking Gazette. They began to be felt most 
seriously in 1887, when silver, the common measure 
of interprovincial and international values, began to fall 
and they have continued with increasing stringency ever 
since. 

Chinese retail prices, of whose steadiness as measured in 
silver, in that blessed haven of arrested monetary laws, we 
have heard so much in the last ten or twenty years, are really 
measured in cash. The value of cash in silver becomes, 
therefore, of interest, for whatever of steadiness silver has 
in regulating retail prices in China, rests on its converti- 
bility into cash. The character and rapidity of these fluc- 
tuations can be best estimated by the fact that Chinese cities 
have had, certainly for forty years,t and probably for centu- 
ries, exchanges in which silver futures are regularly bought 
and sold under all the concomitants of speculation in gold 
in this country during our war, a time when certainly no 
one would have spoken of gold as an unvarying standard 
of retail value in the ordinary transactions of life. 

The copper cash can be traced back about eight centuries 
before Christ.] The sufficiently patient student of Chinese 
annals will probably be able to make a record of the varying 
price of silver as measured in cash, and this in its turn is 
the current standard of value. Measured in commodities 


* Sce Appendices D and X. 

+A Cycle of Cathay" 1896 By W. A. P. Martin, p. 97 " Ningpo, Shortly 
after 1850.” “Yet another illustration of the passion for hazard. One day, when 
I was new to the place, I happened to enter a street near the floating bridge. It 
was filled with an excited crowd who were madly vociferatiug and gesticulating. 
Thinking that I hac come upon a riot, I turned aside to ask the meaning of the 
tumult, when I learned that I was ın the Stock Exchange. Bids were made viva 
voce nnd accepted by the grasping of hands, the parties withdrawing to complete 
thelr bargain. The tusiness going on at that time was the fictitious sale of'Spanish 
dollars for copper cash; the quotations being brought by pigeon post from Suchau, 
two hundred miles distant How vividly thia scene was recalled to my memory by 
the confused roar heard at the Paris Bourse!’ 

t North China Hercid, September 11, 1896. ` sliver and Copper Currency." 
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cash has fallen in 800 years to one-fifth of its old value. * 
Colonel Yule in his ‘‘ Marco Polo,’’ has shown that a tael 
of silver exchanged for 1000 cash in the thirteenth century 
when, as stated above, the ratio of silver to gold was as 4 to 
I. In 1777,t a French missionary reports that a tael of sil- 
ver was exchanged for 800 to 1000 cash. In Shanghai 
during the current year a tael exchanged for 1260. In 1846, 
Dr. Williams reports that cash ran 1680 to 1700 to the tael. f 
In 1850, Mr. Doolittle § records that a dollar was worth at 
Foochow 1400 cash, and in 1854, it yielded 1750 cash, and 
in 1869 it changed for 1050 cash. 

'"Thus it appears in a few years’ time,’’ says that admirable and 
most accurate authority, the North China Herald, ‘‘silver may nearly 
double its value.’’ ‘‘It has no local stability. . . . Silver is not 
in these conditions a good Jocal standard of value. It is liable to 
fall and cause depression. The real standard of value in China is 
copper, which has been long in the country and is used in the pay- 
ment of wages, in the purchase of articles of food and in all those 
trades which do not reqnire the merchant to travel to a distance 
from his home. The stability of copper. cash values is accounted for 
by the fact that the goods it is employed to represent commercially, 
remain just what they were year by year.’’ 


I have thus far considered the fluctuations of the silver 
tael. This is an uncoined weight of silver. By treaty, 
the weight of the Haikwan tael is taken at 1 1-3 ounces 
avoirdupois or 583 1-3 grains.|| The actual weight of the 
Shanghai tael is 580.53 grains, of which 9o2-1000, or 
523.638 grains only are silver. The proportion in account 
of these two is 1114 to 1000. "The Canton tael was given 
by Dr. Williams in 1856, as 579.84 grains, but a govern- 
ment assay in 1844, gave a higher value of 581.34 grains. 


* North China Herald, August 29, 1890. 

+ ‘‘dMémorres concernant [és chinois," Vol. iv. (Quoted in North China Herald, 
September r1, 1896 ) 

t Williams’ "Middle Kingdom,” 1847, Vol. ii, p. 156. The value of cash has de- 
preciated from 1000 to 1680 to 1700 cash to a tael, or from 750 to 1059, or 1200 to the 
dollar, 

į Doolittle, “Social Life of the Chinese," 1865, Vol, i, p. 140. 

| " Celestial Empire," Shanghai, June 13, 1890. 
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This was reached by finding that twenty new Spanish dol- 
lars weighed 14.370 taels, or 0.7185 each. Allowing for 
the customs weight of coin, .45 per cent of a grain heavier, 
this brings the Canton tael to 580.83 grains, or about the 
Shanghai tael. An ordinary monetary tael may be ac- 
cepted as between 580.53 and 580.83 grains troy. In 
Shanghai the fineness is 9go2-rooo or with pure silver, 
523.77. At Peking in May, 1895, the Haikwan tael, 
known also as K’u P'ing, was rated at $0.77 in American 
gold.* In South China, and on the coast, first the Spanish 
and later the American dollar, has displaced the tael. In 
interior China, the tael is still the familiar measure of 
exchange. 

Where the silver dollar has penetrated or has been coined, 
it has gone through exactly the same fluctuations when 
measured in cash as the immemorial tael. A few years 
ago,] the Viceroy of Kuang-tung, Ching Chih-tung, began 
the coinage cf silver dollars on his own account, and coined 
cash in addition.] Roughly speaking, the Mexican dollar had 
been worth 1000 cash and stood about as 72 to 100, compared 
with the tael.§ As this new coinage increased, it deranged 
values all along the coast, and this was undoubtedly aided by 
the commercial fall in silver, for while silver has steadily 

* Report of the Director of the U. 8. Mint, 1895, p. 337. 

T London Economist, May 31, 1896. 

1Report of the Director of the U.S, Mint, 1895, p. 336. ''The cash cast at the 
Government mint at Canton weighs 0.08 per cent of a tael and is of the value of 
I350 to & tael or 972 to a Mexican dollar" Minister Denby. 

Correspondence October 3o, 1896, from Nganlufu-Hupeh, in North China Herald. 
A week ago a proclamation which had been sent from Wuchang was issued in the 
City. The information given was to the effect that silver dollars and smaller coins 
were now to be put in circulation in this city, and also that a dollar will be of a 
fixed value, 1. e., one thousand cash, as the money is now issued by order of the 
Vieeroy, and not any private bank or individual If, however, a change in the 
value of silver should take place, the people would be duly informed and the value 
of the dollar fixed accordingly. ‘he public are duly warned against spurious coins, 
and if any one should happen to have any dollars which he suspects as being bad, 
he may take them to the government office which is to be opened, on the street, 
and on payment o*two cash for each coin, they will be tested and stamped. All 
faithful sous of China are called upon to help the officials by using the new cur- 


rency as it isa mtch safer system then the cash bills and very much more con- 
venient than the copper cash. 
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grown in amount by import into China, cash has not grown 
in the same proportion. At the opening of 1896, the 
Spanish dollar fell: at Chinkiang from 1300 to 1175 cash, , 
“and the tael from 1480 to 1345. At Hankow, the Mexican 
dollar fell to 920 cash and a like fall took place at Ningpo. 
At all these places, proclamations had been posted requiring 
the Viceroy's dollars to be received on the par of Mexican, 
Japanese, French and English dollars; but the soldiers paid 
in them, found themselves victims of this experiment in 
free silver coinage and could only get 935 cash for a dollar. 
At Hangchow, while 1000 cash were paid, 20 per cent of 
base cash were inserted and their discount brought the string 
down to 960. At Yangchow, the local tael fell to 1300 cash 
and the Mexican dollar to goo. What had really happened 
was that while the copper in the cash had not fallen, eight 
pounds of a ‘‘string’’ or 1000 cash, half copper and half 
lead, was worth between 55 and 60 cents gold, but a silver 
dollar had fallen and was worth only about 5o to 53 cents. 
As long as the coinage of silver dollars was suspended, the 
silver dollar held its value in cash reasonably well; but the 
Viceroy's active mint abruptly ended the parity, and silver 
tumbled in value in China just as it does everywhere else. 
This speaking illustration came to pass, be it remembered, 
in the very year in which, in papers and from platforms, 
hundreds of editors and thousands of speakers were assuring 
the American people that in China silver did not vary in 
value. 

I have confined myself in this sketch, to a few of the 
many facts bearing on the subject in the currency system of 
a land which has had a recorded, continuous and homo- 
geneous currency, using the same terms, employing the 
same coins and conducting exchanges under the same con- 
ditions for 2000 years. The circulation of the two metals, 
first copper and iron, and later silver and copper, has been 
profoundly affected by the constant presence of a paper cur- 
rency. The printed squares of white deer skin worth 
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400,000 cash, issued by Han Wuti, were perhaps mythical.* 
Paper currency began with the use of seals impressed on 
paper and used as representatives of exchangeable value, 
about 200 B. C., according to Dr. Edkins of Shanghai. 
'These were succeeded by commercial paper in the forms of 
bills of exchange, 806 A. D., when these notes were called 
"flying money."  Preceding by ten centuries, Secretary 
Sherman's ingenious plan for distributing a token currency 
by saving the cost of transportation, the government re- 
ceived deposits of cash, and issued notes good at provincial 
treasuries for cash of the same amount. ‘There was a return 
to this system in 960, and in 1023, in Szchuen, this was 
succeeded by a bank-note system based on private capital, 
the amount of the notes being limited to 1,255,300 strings, 
each string having 1000 cash. After 1150, the Golden Tar- 
tars conquered North China, and Kublai Khan promptly us- 
ing this ready instrument, in thirty-four years issued $624,- 
135,500.T ‘This currency became depreciated, but issues 
were continued under the Ming Dynasty and copies of its 
treasury notes while rare, are not infrequently met in col- 
lections. Silver began to be freely used at this time, partly 
from America and partly from Yünnan and Cochin China. 
For some time, South China had a silver, Mid-China a 
copper and North China a paper currency, while grain 
was used in paying of troops. In 1620, treasury notes 
were abolished and except for a short period during the 
Tai-ping rebellion, and then only around Peking, the pres- 
sent Manchu Dynasty has issued no notes. 
China has at present a free banking system,] any person 

or company having the right to issue notes.§ The capital 

* Journal Peking Oriental Society, 1889, p. 266. 

T “Middle Kingdom," Vol. li, p. 85. 

| Iid., p. 86. 

The Government at times loans money to pawnbrokers who also carry on a 
general banking business on pledges. /vding Gazelle, March 22. (Translated in 
North China Herald, April 6, 1888). (a) It appears that 1n the latter part of the last 


century, a sum cf Tis. 160,000 was lent by the government to the pawnbroker#’ 
shops in the Prececture of Hstan-hua Fu in Northern Chihli The object of this 
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of these establishments is small, 2000 to 3000 taels. Tien- 
tsin has 300 and Peking 400. A clearing house maintains 
in each city a system of mutual exchange and these banks 
issue both tael or silver and cash notes. ‘Their bills of ex- 
change circulate all over the empire and give as complete a 
system as exists in Europe or the United States. The 
European commerce of the treaty ports is carried on by the 
aid of foreign banks, one of which, the Hangkong and 
Shanghai banks, was the victim, some time ago, of a loss of 
$1,200,000 by its chief compradore, Lo Hop Hing, who dis- 
played an ingenuity not to be exceeded by a more civilized 
defaulter. ‘The failure of the old ‘‘Oriental”’ in 1884, and 
of its successor the ‘‘New Oriental’’ in 1892, rank among 
the greater bankruptcies of banking. 

He would be a rash man who ventured to dogmatize on 
any phase of this great subject. I trust that I have shown 
that in China the same laws control and operate in the 
working of currency as are felt elsewhere. It is as ridicu- 
lous to speak of silver as being stable in the East as in the 
West. It is true that the general average of prices tends to 
maintain a more even level and to be exchangeable on a 
more settled parity; but this is because there are fewer 
changes in price-making conditions through the develop- 
ment of transportation and through new inventions. Changes 
come. ‘The Manchu ‘‘bannermen’’ who buy land under a 
tenant-right and burdened by a tax,* have found themselves 
measure was to supply from the interest of the money an annual sum to meet the 
official expenditure of the Governor of Chahar. About Tis. 16,000 was repaid some- 
time ago, end some more has been lost by defalcations, leaving in the hands of the 
pawnbrokers about Tls 120,000 at the present day Of the fifty and more pawn 
shops which formerly borrowed money, about twenty have ceased to do business, 
and it does not seem fair elther to make the men who have closed their shops retain 
their loans and continue to pay interest, or to make those who are still remaining 
in the trade, take over the money from the others. It appears to the Viceroy Li 
that the reason of the present state of things is that the interest is charged at too 
high a rate, and he therefore proposes to try the plan of reducing it to 8 per 1000 
per month, or 9.6 per cent per annum, which he thinks will afford the shops 
sufficient profits and enable them to go on with their business 


* Peking Gazette, July 10, 1887 (4) (Translated in North China Herald, July 29.) 
As the rate of rent now in Chihli, for example, does not exceed 6 or 7 tael cents per 
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in exactly the plight of some English land-owners with ref- 
erence to their charges. The administrator of Chinese 
Turkestan was forced to accept taxes in kind, owing toa 
dearth of the circulating medium.* But in China, changes 
are far slower. Such changes as come are more apt to keep 
an average level. Yet even in China there has been a fall 
in prices as measured by both the precious metals on the 
average, but owing to the fact that the increase of transpor- 
tation has not kept pace with population, food has risen 
whilelabor has not altered. Such a change falls with cruel 
force on the masses. This is abundantly apparent in the 
index numbers compiled by Mr. W. S. Wetmore.t The 
report of George Jamieson, British Acting Consul-General, 
issued in October, 1893, and his paper on the ''Injury to 
British Trade and Manufactures,"[ constitute the fullest 
statement of -he claim that ‘‘the Chinaman's tael buys more 
domestic produce than it did twenty years ago, but also 
buys more foreign goods." ‘True, within certain limita- 
tions, this fact does not, as I have endeavored to show, 
warrant the essertion that in the monetary system of China, 
silver has been a stable measure of value. 


: TaLcorr WILLIAMS. 
Philadelphia. 


&cre (mou), and the land tax amounts to just the same gum, tbe purchaser who is 
forbidden by law to turn out the actual tenantor raise the rent, finds himself in the 
same position asi? he had not any land at all. 

* Peking Gazette; May 20, 1887.(4) (Translated in North China Herald, June 1o, 
1887) Liu Chin-t ang reports on Chinese Turkestan: ‘‘ Formerly much incon- 
venience was caused to the people in certain districts by requiring them to com- 
mute their grain tax for a sum in copper and silver, irrespective of whether the 
locality produced copper or silver.” The commutation now enacted for districts 
200 11 (75 miles)'frcm the towns, is one picu! (13334 lbs.) of wheat at one tael, one of 
maize at 6o cents end one of straw at 5 cents. All others must pay in kind, one- 
tenth of the prodtce, six-tenths in wheat and four-tenths in maize. 

T North China Herald, May 12, 1893 Coinage Laws of the United States. Wash- 
ington, 1894, p. 46:. 

$ Fifty-fourth Congress, First Sesslon, Senate Misc. Doc. 30. 
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i APPENDICES. 
A. COINAGE oF CASH. 


Peking Gazette, January 14,1888. (Translated in North China Her- 
ald, February 24, 1888.) Early in the present Chinese year an order 
was sent to all the provinces requiring them to coin a prescribed 
number of cash of the standard weight of one mace each. On the 
receipt of these instructions the Governor of Kiangsi sent an officer 
to Shanghai to purchase supplies of copper and lead. Sufficient 
materials having been procured, a mould and a pattern form of cash 
were obtained from Peking, and the work of coinage was started 
about six weeks ago at Nan-ch'ang-Fu. The Governor states that 
he visited the mint and personally impressed upon the directors and 
workmen the importance of turning out strong and solid coins with 
polished rims and well-cut holes in the centre. He now forwards. 
ten specimens of the new cash to the Privy Council to be submitted 
to the inspection of the Emperor, and a like number is to be sent. 
for examination by the boards concerned. Should the result prove- 
satisfactory, he proposes to go on with further castings and take such 
measures for placing the cash in circulation as may meet the inter-- 
ests of the people and safeguard the currency system. 


JS. Cormack METHODS. 


Peking Gazette, January 10, 1888 (2). (Translated in North China- 
Herald, February 10, 1888.) The Governor of Chékiang reports the 
dispatch of a supply of copper cash for the use of the government 
at Peking. Some time since the Memorialist forwarded to Peking- 
specimens of two kinds of cash, the one coined by machinery and 
the other cast in the ordinary way. In reply there was issued a. 
decree ordering him to adopt the ordinary fashion of casting, and. 
to manufacture a quantity as soon as possible. He afterwards re- 
ceived an inquiry from the Board of Revenue asking how many 
cash he could make a month, and what number he could send for- 
ward before the closing of the Tientsin River. He referred the- 
matter to the officers in charge of the mint, who told him that as 
the work had only been commenced recently, the coins could not be 
turned out very rapidly, and twenty thousand strings were all that 
could be managed within the given time. He therefore wrote a 
reply to the Board to that effect. He has since sent off the twenty 
thousand strings in the cha-ge of an officer, who will convey them 
to Tientsin by steamer, and deliver them to the Board of Revenue- 
at Peking. ` He is forwarding separately an account of all the charges. 
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for materials, labor, and freight, which will be deducted from the 
subsidies due from his province to the Central Government, 


C. LACE ox UNIFORMITY IN COINS. 


Peking Gazette, August 21,1896. (Translated in North China Her- 
aid, October 30, 1896.) Liu K’un-yi, Viceroy of the Liang-Kiang 
provinces, states that in his opinion the copper cash struck by the 
foreign machinery in the Canton mint, of a uniform weight of eight 
fen or eight-tenths of a candarin, is too heavy and apt to tempt 
counterfeiters to melt down this money and coin lighter cash which 
can easily pass muster in the markets, To remedy this, the Memori- 
alist, when sending a lot of copper and spelter to Canton to be made 
into cash by the foreign machinery there, sought to consult with the 
Board of Revenue and get its sanction to authorize the lessening of 
the Canton weight to seven fen or one-tenth of a candarin less 
which could pass current easily in the Liang-Kiang provinces. To 
this the said Board replied that in view of the fact that the Kuang- 
tung authorities make their cash eight fen in weight and recently 
Chang Chih-tung had been making cash in Hupeh province six fen 
in weight owing to the dearness of copper and spelter in the foreign 
markets, and now that Memorialist wishes to make his cash seven 
fen in weight, the confusion would be too great and the confidence 
of the traders and common people would be lost, on whose behalf 
the present cash are being struck to relieve their wants, etc. As 
Memorialist acknowledges the maxim laid down by the said Board 
that cash is struck for circulation in the markets to remove the 
present tension and to relieve the masses, he also thinks that the 
weight recommended by him would be the best way to relieve such 
tension. For, by making the seven fen weight the minimum, coun- 
terfeiters would not find it profitable to melt the new money down, 
as they could not then make their cash of such weight as to pass. 
current with the people and at the same time benefit themselves. 
The great point is to have cash of a specific weight to pass as legal 
tender and yet be of such weight as to be unprofitable to people 
who should desire to melt it down. This, Memorialist thinks, can 
be gained by adopting the seven fen weight, not only on the above 
grounds, but also on motives of economy owing to the high prices 
ruling in the markets for copper and spelter, which must at present 
be obtained from abroad. Any greater weight would tempt counter- 
feitere, as has been and is now the case with the Canton-made cash, 
which in spite of the great quantities turned out yearly, yet keeps 
growing less and less in quantity, whereas cash of lesser weight does. 
not obtain the confidence of the public throughont the whole empire, 
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Hence Memorialist would beg to persist in coining his new cash in 
Canton at the seven fen weight as a standard which he would also 
recommend to be done by the other provincial authorities. Although 
strict watch is kept for counterfeiters, who, when captured, are sen- 
tenced to the extreme penalty of the law, yet they keep continually 
cropping up to the detriment of the general trade in the interior. 
Rescript :—Let the Board of Revenue report thereon. 


D. MONETARY DIFFICULTIES IN PEKING. 


Peking Gazette, May 8, 1887 (2). (Translated in North China 
Heraid, June 3, 1887.) A Memorial from Yen Ching-ming, Comp- 
troller of the Board of Revenues. On the twenty-fifth of April, the 
President of the Board, Wén T'ung-'ho, at an audience with the 
Empress, had the honor to receive instructions on the subject of the 
continued depreciation of silver and the enhanced value of the paper 
currency in Peking. Her Majesty stated that the trouble arose from 
the doubts that were entertained in commercial circles respecting 
the value which the large cash would hereafter command in exchange 
for standard cash, and directed the Board to take steps to devise a 
remedy and publish it for general information. The Memorialist 
and his colleagues at once took the question into their considera- 
tion, and they would now respectfully submit the views they have 
formed thereon as the result of an extensive inquiry. In the present 
state of the money market, the tael exchanges for fourteen tiao in 
cash, but for only nine tiao in paper notes. The fluctuations are 
extremely serious, and the crisis is aggravated by the fact that there 
has been no corresponding change in the price of commodities. 
Since the twenty-fifth of April there has been a succession of bank 
failures, and the unsettled state of the exchange has given rise to 
fraudulent transactions, the full extent of which it is hard to deter- 
mine. In substance, the case stands thus: the enhanced value of 
the paper currency is due to the scarcity of notes, and the scarcity 
of notes arises from the fact that they are being withdrawn from 
circulation from fear that, should the larger cash become worthless 
on the introduction of the standard cash, the payment of the notes 
will be demanded in the latter currency. In the memorial which the 
writer and his colleagues presented on the subject last August, there 
was a special clause providing that, when the change took place, the 
relative values of the large cash and the standard cash should be as 
one of the former to two, or two and a fraction, of the latter, and on 
reconsidering the matter they would propose that this should be 
established as a uniform rate of exchange in all government and 
mercantile transactions, and that both kinds of cash should be legal 
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tender. They would further ask that they should be authorized by 
imperial decree to make this decision known to the local authorities, 
so that the two kinds of currency may be maintained, the one as a 
complement of the other. Until the standard cash are introduced it 
would be hard to determine their exchange value in silver, and, 
therefore, this portion of the question may be reserved for future 
consideration. 


Peking Gazette, March 12, 1888. (Translated in North China Her- 
ald, March 30,1888. ) A Decree. —We are in receipt of a memorial from 
the Governor of Shun-t'ien Fu stating that, owing to the proposed 
issue of standard cash in part payment of monthly salaries, the cir- 
culation of Peking cash has become restricted in the market. When 
the introduction of standard cash was first decided upon, it was in- 
tended that they should be supplementary to the Peking cash, with 
which they were in all mercantile and official transactions to ex- 
change in the proportion of two to one, but the disuse of the latter 
currency was never contemplated. Though this has been announced 
in successive edicts, and confirmed under regulations published by 
the Board of Revenue, still it has not had the effect of removing the 
uneasiness felt in commercial circles and the process of selecting the 
larger and heavier Peking cash and rejecting the lighter still goes 
on. The result is that the people are unable to exchange their cash 
for the necessaries of life. The exchange is manipulated by dis- 
honest creditors to the great injury of the rest of the population. 
We therefore command the Governor of Shun-t’ien and the Com- 
mandant of the Peking Gendarmerie to issue fresh proclamations 
authorizing the continued circulation without any process of selec- 
tion of all Peking cash, two mace and upward in weight, which 
have been coined at the government mint. Let any attempt to 
restrict the ci-culation of this currency under the pretext that it is 
to be discontinued, or any forcing of the price of commodities, be 
severely punished in accordance with law. 

(Noty.—The large Peking cash were first introduced during the 
reign of Hsien Féng when the supply of copper from Yiinnan was 
stopped by the rebellion, and formed one of the many devices 
adopted to tide over the financial difficulties of that troubled period. 
Their circulation was always confined to Peking and the immediate 
vicinity, and the step which is now being taken of reverting to the 
standard cash is intended to establish uniformity between the 
Pekingese anc provincial currencies. On their first introduction, 
the Peking cash represented ten of the standard cash, but for many 
years past the proportion has been as one of the former to two, or 
two and a fraction of the latter. "Tte proposed change has had a 
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most disturbing influence on the money market in Peking. In spite 
of repeated assurances, the people cling to the belief that the large 
cash will eventually be withdrawn from circulation, and for months 
past commercial ‘transactions have been seriously influenced by this 
supposition. Spurious cash have been rejected, and vast quantities 
of them have found their way at a great profit to speculators, into 
the provincial markets, The Peking currency has been tightened: 
the banks, afraid their notes would have to be honored in the stand- 
ard cash, withdrew them as fast as they conld, and substituted notes 
payable only in Peking cash. The new cash, large supplies of which 
arrived from the provinces before the closing of the river, are to be 
put into circulation from to-day (March 13) through the medium of 
the Banner troops, to whom they will henceforth be issued in part 
payment of monthly allowances, and no further coinage of Peking 
cash being contemplated, it is probable that the currency of the 
_ capital will soon be assimilated to that of the provinces.) 


E. LOCAL MONXTARY DISTURBANCES. 


Peking Gazette, April 22,1887. (Translated in North China Herald, 
May 6, 1887.) The Governor-General of the Hu Kuang provinces 
and the Governor of Hupeh report in answer to imperial decree for 
forwarding supplies of cash to Tientsin for the use of the Board of 
Revenue, in all, 1,200,000 strings of cash, from Hupeh, Kiangsi, 
Chékiang and Anhui: ‘‘Of late yeats there has been an excessive 
outflow of cash from the province causing a rise in the value of the 
currency, and Hupeh itself is already suffering from a deficiency of 
copper cash. Hence, if too many cash are remitted at one time to 
Peking, it will injuriously affect local interests and consequently the 
revenue also. It is proposed, therefore, to limit the remittances of 
cash this year on account of subsidies due to Peking from Hupeh to 
20,000 strings fer mensem, commencing with the third moon. These 
cash will be sent by steamer to Tientsin and there held to the order 
of the Board of Revenue. The rate of exchange will be about six 
tael mace per string of cash, but as exchange varies, the actual rate 
will be determined as each remittance goes forward. It may, how- 
ever, be generally stated that 100,000 strings of cash represent 
approximately taels 60,000 odd of the touch of ‘Metropolitan remit- 
tances.’ When 100,000 strings have thus been forwarded and the 
effect on the markets has been observed, the possibility or otherwise 
of increasing the amount will be reported to the throne.’’ 

Peking Gazette, April 23, 1887. (Translated in North China 
Herald, May 8, 1887.) The same officers report a mint for cash estab- 
lished in Hupeb, where none has been working since the early years 
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of Hsien Feng. Its capacity is to be twenty-one annual castings 
of 4000 szrings 2ach (a string containing 1000 cash). ‘‘In addition 
to the above, there was what was called wet mao or ‘caudal’ casting, 
at which 1859 strings were turned out in order to furnish what was 
termed a pat chuan, which appears to have been employed in allow- 
ing for an add:tion of five cash to every string. The weight of 
copper and lead annually required was 750,000 catties, which used 
to be procured from Yünnan and Kueichow. It is more convenient 
and economical to procure foreign copper at Shanghai.’’ It is pro- 
posed to follow the arrangement adopted at Foo Chow and to start 
with a capital fund of taels 30,000. ; 

Peking Gazetiz, April 15, 1887 (2). (Translated in North China 
Herald, April 2g, 1837.) The Governor-General at Foo Chow reports 
the failure of several cash banks. ‘‘The system of cash notes issued 
by cash banks was devised to meet the scarcity of ready coin, and 
has long been in operation. The substantial bankers who accommo- 
date their note issue to the amount of their capital, are, of course, 
to be relied upoa, but there are others who issue notes representing 
no capital fund. . . . It was considerations of this nature that 
induced the Memorialist, besides ordering the executive to be con- 
stantly on the watch, to apply for and obtain His Majesty's sanction 
to the experimental issue of a new copper cash, hoping to reduce 
the price of silver by getting a sufficient quantity of cash in circu- 
lation." 


COMPARATIVE STUDY OF THE STATE CONSTI. 
TUTIONS OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION. 


As an historical introduction to this study of the state con- 
stitutions of the American Revolution it is quite important 
to sketch briefly the steps taken in definitely organizing the 
movement. ‘hese steps constituted a very critical transi- 
tional period extending over about two years just preceding 
the formation of the state constitutions. In order rightly to 
understand this transitional period it is well to note at the 
outset that the Americans came very far short of spontaneous. 
unanimity in undertaking the Revolution. In most of the 
colonies the majority in favor of the movement was at first 
quite small, and there is good reason to believe that in some 
only a minority favored it.* In all the colonies the most 
persistent and vigorous agitation was necessary, the extent 
of which is not now easily realized. From first to last the 
success of the movement was due primarily to the skillful 
tactics and efficient zeal of more or less self-interested 
leaders. 'The American Revolution was a movement grad- 
ually conceived by a few capable, interested, yet for the 
most part lofty-minded, leaders, and by them carried to com- 
pletion, assisted by an extremely sensitive average population 


*This question is difficult to determine with exactness, inasmuch as there was 
no census and no popular vote of the right kind; but it seems quite certain that 
the Whigs were in a minority in Georgla. South Carolina and New York. The 
Tories were also numerous in Pennsylvania, Connecticut, Vermont, North 
Carolina, New Jersey,’ Delaware and Maryland. Pennsylvania and North 
Carolina were about evenly divided. The Tories always maintained that a fair 
vote would have prevented the Revolution, and considered this movement the 
work of a powerful machine shrewdly organized in each colony, county and town. 
Lecky goes so far as to say that it " was the work of an energetic minority who 
succeeded in committing an undecided and fluctuating majority to courses for 
which they had little love, and leading them step by step to a position from which 
it was impossible to recede." —(*! History of England in the Highteenth Century." 
New Ed., Vol iv, p 224) Thislanguage undoubtedly stretches the truth, but such 
high authorities as John Adams and Chief Justice McKean of Pennsylvania 
declared that one-third of all the people of the thirteen states opposed the Revolu- 
tion in all its stages.—(‘' Works of John Adams," Vol. x, pp. 63, 87, 110.) 
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in some sections, by exasperating episodes and keen brotherly 
sympathy in all the colonies. 

Early in 1774, five very important measures were rapidly 
hurried through the British Parliament, the manifest object 
of which was to coerce the American colonies. I refer to the 
Boston Port 3ill, the Transportation Bill, the Massachusetts 
Act, the Qcartering Act, and the Quebec Act. These 
measures arcused far deeper indignation than had before 
existed in America. During the previous nine years, under 
the whip of the more radical leaders, the colonists had 
already indulzed in much illegal and even violent conduct; 
but the passage of these ‘‘ coercive acts" of 1774 and their 
attempted enforcement was the signal for further and more 
irregular proceedings in every American colony. By an 
almost unconscious process these irregularities led to the 
overthrow of the existing colonial governments. ‘This 
strategic poin: having been gained the step to independence 
was a most natural one. 

The mode of procedure in the dissolution of royal author- 
ity was much the same in all the colonies. The first defi- 
nite step each colony took was to appoint delegates to a Conti- 
nental Congress, a body altogether unknown in law to the 
existing colonial system. ‘These delegates were appointed 
either by the colonial assemblies, with or without the 
governors’ approval, or in a still more irregular manner, by 
self-constituted conventions or congresses. Simultaneous 
with this movement toward united counsel and action was the 
rapid growth of local committees of correspondence and 
safety.* ‘These local committees speedily took unto them- 
selves many important functions which had regularly 
devolved upon the tribunals and officers of the royal 
governments. Then, when the first Continental Congress 
agreed upon the so-called '' Association," a great impulse 
was given to the further growth of these irregular com- 


* Local committees of correspondence in many cases antedated the appointment. 
of delegates to the Continental Congress, 
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mittees, for the regular governmental agencies were not 
generally good media for the enforcement of such a revolu- 
tionary measure. As it became more and more evident that 
English aggressions would be persisted in, and that force 
would be necessary to bring about a satisfactory adjustment of 
the difficulties, such committees became more and more neces- 
sary, and assumed more extended functions. At first in 
many cases they were self-appointed; but it was not long be- 
fore the practice of regular elections by the qualified voters 
was developed. Thus these irregular bodies came to have, to 
a large extent, the force of public opinion back of them; but 
it should be remembered that minorities frequently prevailed, 
and in many places the votes were suspiciously small com- 
pared with the polling-lists. 

Central direction soon became necessary for curbing the 
violence of these local bodies, as well as for making their 
action more effective and comprehensive. Hence in nearly 
all of the colonies irregular provincial conventions or con- 
gresses were summoned into being. As these bodies could 
not well sit continuously, it became necessary to entrust 
their authority during recess to central committees of safety, 
generally appointed by and from their own number. Natu- 
rally enough, under the circumstances, the functions of the 
regular colonial assemblies and governors were one by one, 
sometimes ez bloc, assumed by these irregular conventions 
and committees. No real sanction was given to the man- 
dates of these irregular bodies. In fact, their resolutions 
always went forth to the people in the form of recommenda- 
tions; but, under the stress of constant agitation, their 
decisions came to have the force of law. Gradually these 
local and central committees of safety and the provincial 
conventions became systematized and their respective func- 
tions, composition and mode of election defined in varying 


degrees of perfection in the different colonies, amounting in^ 


some cases to quite elaborate provisional governmer js. 
Under the heat of such revolutionary movements, during 
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the years 1774-76, the royal governments in the various 
colonies completely melted away; and thus the people of 
each colony, almost before they realized it, found themselves 
face to face, not only with a great war, but with the equally 
important ani difficult problem of regulating their internal 
affairs upon the basis of permanent written state constitu- 
tions. It is to a brief comparative study of the instruments 
resulting directly from this movement that the attention of 
the reader is invited in the following pages. 

One further comment before proceeding to the discussion 
in hand, It is worth while to note that, on the whole, the 
transition from royal authority in the different American 
' colonies to independent state governments was made in a 
careful and conservative manner. Violence and intimida- 
tion there was, enough and to spare, in some colonies;* but 
this is to be expected at such times, for ‘‘ revolutions are not 
made with rose-water.’’ In some sections Utopian and fan- 
tastic ideas of government were advanced that did not alto- 
gether fail of influence, and were faintly reflected in some of 
the first state constitutions. Yet, on the whole, good political 
sense and judgment and a most admirable self-restraint were 
displayed in the midst of most vexatious and dangerous cir- 
cumstances. It should always be borne in mind that the years 
1774~76 in America afforded a splendid opportunity for the 
reign of demagogism and the precipitation of anarchy upon 
the country. ‘To be sure there were no long pent-up social 
volcanoes ready for eruption—only a vague, groping dissatis- 
faction with the existing social order in some colonies; but a 
more volatile people would have found plentiful opportunity 
in the actual circumstances of these two years for wild politi- 
cal extravagances and constitutional shipwreck. Precisely 


* This was especially true in New York, Rhode Island, Vermont, Connecticut, New ^ 
Jersey, North Carolina and Georgia, It would bean interesting and important 
task to tracz in deteil the extent of violence practiced in each colony by the various 
revolutionary bodies, and to consider carefully the complementary question of the 
degree of unanimity existing in favor of the Revolution at different stages. Such 
a task, however, would have been entirely beyond the compass of the present 
paper. 
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here did the strength of the American character show itself 
most forcibly in the Revolution. ‘There was very little of 
the iconoclastic in the movement further than the necessary 
overthrow of the existing royal sanction and the substitution 
of the sanction of the people in governmental affairs. 

The provisions of the revolutionary constitutions and bills 
of rights may now be compared under appropriate topical 
headings. 

I. The Bills of Righis.—There will ever be a pecu- 
liar halo surrounding the bills of rights of the American 
Revolution. They were the platform of this great move- 
ment. In them the somewhat misty ‘‘rights of English- 
men,’’ for the maintenance of which the Revolution was 
inaugurated, were set forth definitely and concisely, though 
with varying degrees of completeness, And these instru- 
ments have since become for Americans the fountain-head 
of chartered individual rights. With but slight modifications 
they now form a basis for the government of all the states 
and of the Union. But to fully appreciate their worth and 
import it should be remembered that they were not original 
either in idea or content. All, or nearly all, of the American 
colonies had at one time or another drawn up written instru- 
ments stating the rights of the individual as against the 
regularlye constituted governmental authorities. But the 
foundation of precedent was still broader and deeper. Eng- 
lishmen, as well as Americans, had a deep-seated habit of 
guarding individual liberty by binding written bills of rights. 
The bills of rights of the American Revolution are only a 
link in a long chain of institutional development, running 
back through the English Bill of Rights and Petition of 
Rights to Magna Charta, and all these formal expressions. 
were only crystallizations of previous institutional develop- 
ment. At the same time it should be remembered that this 
common habit of Englishmen and Americans regarding writ- 
ten bills of rights is the point of departure in two quite different 
constitutional developments. The ultimate goal in both 
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cases has been popular sovereignty established upon a demo- 
cratic basis, but the attainment of this goal has from the first 
been through quite different constitutional forms. The 
American colonies, at the very outset, established their con- 
stitutions upon definite written bases, and this fact in itself 
gave rise to a constitutional development very different from 
that of the English. Furthermore, in the one case mon- 
archical and aristocratic forms were kept up, while in the 
other there was a continuous effort to incarnate the republi- 
can spirit in republican forms. The colonist clung tena- 
ciously to the local institutions and the chartered individual 
liberty which he brought from England, but not so much to 
constitutional forms, and hence during a century and a half 
of development the English and American constitutions 
became quite divergent. 

The germ of all the revolutionary bills of rights was the 
Declaration of Rights issued in 1765 by the Stamp Act Con- 
gress, which enunciated the cardinal doctrine of the Revolu- 
tion, viz., that the colonists were entitled to the common law 
rights. ‘This instrument was particularly intended to serve 
as a campaign invective against the Stamp Act, but it never- 
theless laid the foundation for later enunciations of a more 
comprehensive character. After nine years of constant agi- 
tation the revolutionary leaders advanced to a clearer and 
more consistent position than they had formerly assumed, 
and issued another Declaration of Rights. This declaration 
of 1774 served as a fairly good model for all the later state 
bills of rights. These latter documents were little more than 
amplifications of this instrument of 1774, plus the doctrine 
of popular sovereignty. 

Only seven of the revolutionary constitutions were accom- 
panied by separate bills of rights;* but the other constitutions 
contained important provisions of this character, and these 
states also considered the declarations of 1765 and 1774, as 


* Virginis, Penneylvania, Maryland, North Carolina, Vermont, Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire. Connecticut, also, in continuing her charter, enacted a 
short bill of rights. 
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well as the Declaration of Independence, as bases of their 
new governments. Furthermore, all the states continued 
the operation of the common law within their borders. 
Although there is a general family resemblance between these 
various instruments they differ somewhat in content, and 
still more in form and phraseology. Of these instruments 
those of Massachusetts and New Hampshire, most nearly 
resemble each other while those of Virginia, Pennsylvania 
and Vermont are also much alike. 'The Maryland and North 
Carolina instruments are most unlike all the others, and quite 
different from each other. 

One of the most characteristic features of these instru- 
ments was their reflection of the current eighteenth century 
philosophy. ‘They had very much to say about ‘human 
equality " and '' naturalinalienable rights,” ‘‘ popular sover- 
eignty '' and '' social compact.'"* Each of these instruments 
declared that no one should be deprived of his liberty except 
by law or by judgment of his peers; that every one, when 
prosecuted, should be entitled to a copy of the indictment 
brought against him, as well as to the right of procuring 
counsel and evidence; and that no one should be compelled 
to give evidence against himself. They all carefully guarded 
the right of trial by jury; guaranteed freedom of the press 
and free elections; forbade general warrants and standing 
armies in times of peace; forbade the granting of titles of 
nobility, hereditary honors and exclusive privileges. All of 
these instruments, except those of Virginia and Maryland, 
guaranteed the rights of assembly, petition, and instruction 
of representatives. All except those of Pennsylvania and 
Vermont forbade the requirement of excessive bail, the 
imposition of excessive fines, the infliction of unusual pun- 
ishments, the suspension of laws by any other authority than 
the legislature, and taxation without representation. The 


* New Hampshire Bill of Rights (secs. 1-3); Massachusetts Declaration of Rights 
(secs. 1, 5 and 7); Virginia Bill of Rights (secs. 1-3); Vermont Declaration of Rights 
(secs. 1, 3, 5, 6 and 17); Pennsylvania Declaration of Rights (secs. 1, 2, 4, 5 and 15); 
Maryland Declaration of Rights (secs. t and 19). 
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Maryland Declaration of Rights also declared poll-taxes 
‘‘ grievous and oppressive, and that all except paupers ought 
to contribute to the support of the government in proportion 
to their individual worth.’’* 

The constitutions of Massachusetts, New Hampshire and 
Maryland forbade the quartering of troops in times of peace 
in any house without the consent of the owner, The same 
instruments guarded freedom of debate in the législature, 
declared that laws should be impartially interpreted and 
that judges should enjoy good behavior tenures and hon- 
orable salaries. ‘Those of New Hampshire, Pennsylvania 
and Vermont provided for the exemption of the ‘‘ conscien- 
tiously scrupulous ” from military service on condition that 
an equivalent should be paid. Those of New Hampshire, 
North Carolina, Massachusetts and Maryland forbade the 
passage of retrospective laws. ‘Those of Massachusetts and 
Maryland forbade the legislature to attaint any particular 
person of treason or felony. ‘The North Carolina Declara- 
tion of Rights forbade the granting of ''perpetuities and 
monopolies. The Vermont Declaration of Rights'forbade 
the transportation of offenders for'trial of offences committed 
within the s-ate, and also forbade slavery. 

The doct-ine of state sovereignty was asserted in the 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire instruments in the fol- 
lowing blunt and positive language: 

“The people of this state have the sole and exclusive right of 
governing themselves as a free, sovereign and independent state, and 
do, and forever hereafter shall, exercise and enjoy every power, juris- 
diction and right pertaining thereto, which is not, or may not here- 
after be by them expressly delegated to the United States of America 
in Congress assembled." T 

The doctrine was much more mildly asserted in the 
Pennsylvania, Vermont, North Carolina, and Maryland 
instruments in the following or equivalent language: “The 
people of this state have the sole, exclusive and inherent 


* Sec. 13. 
f Massachusetts, Sec. 4; New Hampshire, Sec. 7. ` 
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right of governing and regulating the internal police of the 
same.’’* 

The foregoing brief outline will give a general idea of the 
nature and content of the revolutionary bills of rights. It 
might seem that such codes of individual rights as those we 
have just outlined were unnecessary under constitutions vest- 
ing the ultimate authority in the people themselves and pro- 
viding other means of popular control over the governmental 
agents. It might also seem very certain that gross violations 
of individual rights could not ordinarily occur under such con- 
stitutions as were established, and, on the other hand, that 
mere parchment checks such as those contained in these bills 
of rights could be very easily evaded by the popular agents 
under extraordinary circumstances. But in the mind of the 
author these very bills of rights have been of indubitable con- 
stitutional value. They haveserved continually as high ideals 
for political enlightenment, and have greatly helped to render 
many rights peculiarly sacred and proportionally difficult to 
violate; aad as the popular conceptions of individual rights 
have gradually widened and deepened, such instruments have 
served as admirable tablets upon which these new concep- 
tions have one by one been publicly and indelibly engraved. 
Neither is it boasting to say that these instruments of the 
American Revolution held up plainly before the view of the 
whole world higher ideals of individual rights than had ever 
before been incarnated in law, and it is at least partly the 
result of American example that all modern constitutional 
countries have come to agree approximately as to the content 
of individual liberty. Butit must not here be forgotten that 
the bills of rights of the American Revolution not only made 
a clearer and more comprehensive definition of individual 
rights than had ever before been made in practice, but the 
constitutions to which they were appended also did much 
to absolutely guarantee these rights against governmental 


*Pennsylvania, Sec. 3. Equivalent language in Vermont, Sec. 4; North Caro- 
lina, Sec. 2, Maryland, Sec. 2. 
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violation. These rights were declared to be beyond legislative 
and executive interference, and judiciaries, which were fairly 
independent in practice, were created for their just interpre- 
tation. With the speedy development of the unique powers 
of the American judiciaries (state and national) these rights 
«ame under their special guardianship and at the present 
moment no other country so adequately guards these rights 
against governmental violation.* As a result of this strong 
constitutional guardianship the American bills of rights have 
always servel as a great check upon partisan excess, and 
have almost invariably served as admirable bases of resistance 
to legislative and executive oppression. t 

IL. The Principle of the Separation of Powers. —'Yhe 
most empha-ic and unqualified assertion of this principle 
was contained in the Massachusetts Declaration of ght 
This instrument declared that: 

“The legislative department shall never exercise the acie and 
judicial powera, or either of them; the executive shall never exercise 
the legislative and judicial powers, or either of them; the judicial shall 
never exercise the legislative and executive powers, or either of them." t 

It would be difficult to formulate a more iron-clad state- 
ment of the principle than the above. ‘he same principle 
was quite emphatically asserted in the instruments of Mary- 
land, North Carolina, Virginia and Georgia. 'The New 
Hampshire Bill of Rights stated the principle much less 
objectionably, as follows: 

“The three essential powers, to wit, the legislative, executive and 
judicial, ought to be kept as separate from and independent of each 

* For example, ia France individual rights are absolutely dependent upon legis- 
lative caprice. In Germany a few rights and immunities are stated in the consti- 
tution (Aezchverfassung, Att 3), but there is no really independent judiciary to 
defend them. Even iu England there is nothing to hinder Parliament wiping 
from the statute book the clauses guarding these rights. 

[ The author wold express it as his judgment, however, that the tendency to 
enumerate specific individual rights, both in the bills of rights and in the constitu- 
tions can be, and kas been of recent years, carried to great excess. An ideal bill 


of rights will contain simply a few plain and unexceptionable principles, otherwise 
legislation is liable to be unduly hampered. 


f Sec. 30. 
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other, as the nature of a free government will admit, or as is consistent 
-with that chain of connection that binds the whole fabric of the consti- 
tution in one indissoluble bond of unity and amity.” * 


The constitutions of New York, New Jersey, Delaware, 
South Carolina (1776 and 1778), New Hampshire (1776), 
Pennsylvania and Vermont contained no specific statement 
of the principle, farther than an occasional prohibition upon 
individuals holding more than one office. The extent to 
which this principle was fulfilled or violated in the various 
constitutions will be apparent in the discussion of subsequent 
topics. TA 

III. Organization of the Legislative Department.—In all 
the states, except Pennsylvania, Vermont and Georgia, 
bicameral legislatures were established, each house having 
an equal right of originating, amending and rejecting all 
bills except money bills. In all the states having two houses, 
except New York and North Carolina, the upper house was 
denied the right of originating money bills. In Maryland, 
Virginia, South Carolina (1776 and 1778) and New Jersey, 
this body was also denied the right of amending money bilis. 
These restrictions wotild seem to indicate a lack of discrimina- 
tion. I: should be noted that even in the three states having 

' a unicameral system, the executive council exercised some of 
the functions usually.exercised by an upper house.' For 
example, the president and council were required to prepare 
bills for the consideration of the assembly. In Georgia all 
bills were sent to the council for advice before becoming 
Jaws. in Pennsylvania and Vermont the prime purpose of 
an upper house was more or less obviated by the referendum. 

Althcugh not clearly stated in the constitutions in every 
case, the lower house was intended to represent the total 
voting population, while the upper house was generally 
intended to represent the rights of property. "This was evi- 
denced by the higher qualifications for electors and members 
of the latter body, and in two states, Massachusetts and New 


* Sec. 37. 
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Hampshire (1784), by the creation of senatorial districts on 
the distinct basis of taxable property. In all cases existing 
territorial divisions (counties in the Middle and Southern 
States, and towns in New England) were made the units of 
tepresentation in the lower house. In four states* the same 
territorial divisions were also made the units of representa- 
tion, in the upper house, but with a smaller number chosen 
from each; in four states[ artificial senatorial districts were 
created; in Maryland there were to be nine senators from 
the western and six from the eastern shore. In five states[ 
territorial divisions were the only basis of representation in 
the lower house clearly stated in the constitution, each 
division electing an equal number of members. ‘The same 
was true of the upper house in Virginia. All but three of 
the constitutions provided for the direct election of members 
of both houses by the qualified voters of their respective 
districts. Under the New Hampshire and South Carolina 
constitutions of 1776 the upper house was elected by and 
from the lower house. In Maryland, senators were elected 
‘indirectly by an electoral college. In all cases the upper 
house was an extremely small body, varying in size from 
nine members in the case of Delaware to thirty-one in the 
case of Massachusetts.§ ‘The lower houses were in every 
case much larger bodies. The New York constitution re- 
quired a septennial reapportionment; the South Carolina con- 
stitution 1778 of a reapportionment every fourteen years; the 
New Jersey legislature was empowered to reapportion when- 
ever it seemed ‘‘ equitable and proper.’’|| The constitutions 
of Massachusetts and New Hampshire (1784) fixed a definite 
ratio of representation. 

In every case but two4] the term for members of the lower 


* New Jersey, Delaware, North Carolina, South Carolina (1776 and 1778). 

T Virginia, New York, Massachusetts, New Hampshire (1784). 

1 Virginia, North Carolina, Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey. 

(The maximum and minimum numbers of members allowed in New York were. 
one hundred and twenty-fonr respectively. 

] Art. 3. 

J In South Carolina, two years; in Connecticut, under the charter, six months. 
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house was one year. In five states* the term for members 
of the ttpper house was the same as for the lower; in Dela- 
ware, three years; in New York and Virginia, four years; 
in Maryland, five years. ‘There was nothing to hinder suc- 
cessive re-elections to either house in any of the bicameral 
states. In only onestate, Maryland, was an age qualification 
for members of the lower house definitely specified in the 
constitution; but the same qualification (twenty-one years) 
was in every case to be inferred from the electoral qualifica- 
tions. An age qualification of twenty-five years was required 
of members of the upper house in Virginia, Delaware and 
Maryland; thirty years in New Hampshire (1784), and 
South Carolina (1778) ; and inferentially twenty-one years 
in allother cases. All except New York and Delaware of 
the bicameral states, prescribed for members of both houses 
a residence qualification in the town, county or state, although 
the period was not always prescribed in the constitution. 
The average time of residence was one year, but in South 
Carolina (1778) it was five years. In all cases a property 
qualification was required of members of the upper house 
and also in all cases but that of New York} of members of 
the lower house. Some of these property qualifications 
were quite high, as for example in South Carolina where 
for senators it was a freehold worth two thousand pounds. 
The undemocratic spirit of -these revolutionary constitu- 
tions was also plainly exhibited in the qualifications 
prescribed for electors. In addition to the almost uni- 
versal sex (male), age (twenty-one years), and residence 
(various periods) qualifications, property qualifications were 
prescribed in every state except Vermont. ‘These property 
qualifications varied in amount from the somewhat indefinite 
requirement that the elector be a taxpayer, to a freehold worth 
one hundred pounds. In New Hampshire (1784) the payment 


* Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, North Carolina and South Caro- 
lana. 
+ The New York constitution did not prescribe any property qualification, but it 
could, I think, be inferred from the electoral qualifications. 
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ofa poll-tax, and in Georgia belonging toa ‘‘mechanic trade’’ 
would give the right of suffrage in lieu of holding property. 
In Massachusetts and Maryland members of both houses were 
required to be Christians; in North Carolina, South Carolina 
(1778) and New Hampshire (1784) they were also required 
to be Protestants. Section 19 of the New Jersey consti- 
tution was evidently intended to bar all except Protestants.* 
The South Carolina constitution (1778) also restricted the 
suffrage to believers in God and a future state of rewards and 
punishments. 

In the unicameral legislatures existing territorial divisions. 
were in each case made the units of representation. The 
Vermont constitution provided a fixed ratio of representation 
on the basis of the number of taxable inhabitants, but guaran- 
teed each inhabited town one representative. The constitu- 
tions of Pennsylvania and Georgia fixed the representation 
of each county; that of Pennsylvania also provided for a 
septennial reapportionment on the basis of taxable inhabi- 
tants; that of Georgia fixed a ratio for increased representa- , 
tion of two counties. In each of these states members were 
elected directly by the qualified electors of each district. 
‘The term was one. year in each case. In Pennsylvania a 
restriction p-ovided that members could only serve four out 
of seven years.. An age qualification of twenty-one years. 
was prescribed for members in Georgia, and this qualification 

was inferentially the same in Pennsylvania and Vermont. 
' Each of these states prescribed a residence qualification. 
In Georgia a property qualification was prescribed and mem- 
bers were also required to be Protestants.[ The constitu- 
tions of Pennsylvania and Vermont did not distinctly 

* The words “all inhabitants" in Art. 4 of the New Jersey Constitution would 
seem to have warranted female suffrage. Ata celebrated election in Kssex county 
in 1805, both females and colored persons were allowed to vote. But the legislature 
of 1807 set aside the election and enacted a new election law, declaring the phrase 
“all inhabitants” to mean "free white male citizens." This law, however, was 
sometimes set aside by election officers as unconstitutional, and in 1838 gave rise 


tothe so-called “‘ Broad Seal War." 
t Religious qualifications will be more fully considered under another head. 
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prescribe any property qualification for members, but perhaps 
in Pennsylvania as in New York such a qualification may 
be inferred from the electoral qualifications. In Vermont, 
however, no property qualification whatever was prescribed 
by the constitution for members or electors. 

The constitutions of Massachusetts and New York made 
the fullest and most specific provision for impeachment. In 
Massachusetts officers were to be impeached by a simple 
majority of the lower house and tried by the upper house, 
a two-thirds majority being necessary for conviction. ‘The 
constitution also restricted the penalty to removal from office 
and disqualification, but left the offender subject to further 
trial in the regular courts. The process in New York dif- 
fered from that in Massachusetts only in the requirement of 
a two-thirds majority in the lower house for impeachment. 

The constitution of Delaware provided for the impeach- 
ment of officers by the lower house'and their trial by the 
upper house, but fixed no majority necessary for impeach- 
ment or conviction, The punishment was confined to removal 
and disqualification with the possibility of further trial in the 
regular courts. All officers were to be impeached within 
eighteen months of the time the offence was committed. The 
constitution furthermore made the very singular and illogical 
provision that the president could only be impeached when 
out of office, thus inverting the very meaning and purpose of 
impeachment. 

‘The constitution of Virginia provided for the impeachment 
of oifending officers by the House of Delegates, and for their 
trial by the general court, or by the court of appeals, if any 
member of the former court were an interested party. No 
majority necessary for impeachment or conviction was stated; 
neither was any statement made concerning the punishment 
to be inflicted in case of conviction. 9 

The constitution of North Carolina (Art. 23) loosely 
provided that offending officers could be prosecuted (sup- 
posably in the regular courts) on impeachment of the General 
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Assembly or on presentment of the grand jury of any 
court of supreme jurisdiction. 

The New Jersey constitution provided for the impeachment 
of “all high officers except the governor,’’* by the lower 
house, and for their trial by the upper house. No further. 
provisions concerning impeachment were stated in that 
instrument, "The New Hampshire constitution of 1784, 
declared that offending officers could be impeached by the 
lower house end tried by the upper house, but confined pun- 
ishment to removal and disqualification, with the possibility 
of further trial in the regular courts. The constitution of 
Georgia (Sec. 49) merely stated regarding impeachment 
that ‘‘ every officer of the state shall be liable to be called to 
account by the house of assembly." In Pennsylvania and 
Vermont offending officers were to be impeached by the 
legislature and tried by the chief executive in council. The 
constitutions of both these states furthermore made the some- 
what shrewd provision that any officer could be impeached 
“ after his resignation or removal’ as well as when in office;t 
but they did not specify the number of votes necessary for 
impeachment or conviction, nor did they limit the penalty. 
The constitutions of Maryland and South Carolina (1776) 
made no provisions whatever for impeachment. ‘This omis- 
sion, however, was corrected by the South Carolina constitu- 
tion of 1778. In this instrument provision was made for 
impeachment by the lower house and for trial by the senators 
and judges who were not members of the lower house. A 
vote of two-thirds of the members present in the respective 
bodies was required both for impeachment and conviction. 

IV. Organization of the Executive Department.—(A. Chief 
Executive.)—A11 the. constitutions under consideration, ex- 
cept that of New Hampshire (1776), provided for a nominal 


^ *Itis a matter of small wonder, perhaps, that this official was unimpeachable 
when one considers -he very harmless scope of his powers. 

T Pennsylvania Constitution, Sec. 22, Vermont Constitution, Sec. 20. Itis inter- 
esting to note this provision in connection with later impeachment troubles 
under the Federal Constitution, 
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chief executive. In reality, however, the constitutions. 
of Pennsylvania and Vermont did not establish a single 
executive, but an executive board. Indeed in some of the 
other states the powers of the nominal chief executive, inde- 

pendent of the executive council, were so extremely limited 
as to virtually vest executive power in the two jointly as an 
executive board.* We might perhaps also regard the coun- 
cil under the New Hampshire constitution of 1776 with its. 
president quite as much as an executive board as an upper 
house. In all the states but four the chief executive was 
called governor; in Pennsylvania, New Hampshire (1784), 

South Carolina (1776) and Delaware he was called presi- 
dent. In seven states tł this official was elected by joint ballot 
of the two houses of the legislature; in Pennsylvania by joint 

ballot of the assembly and executive council; in only four by 
the direct vote of the qualified electors of the state.t Only 
two states chose their chief executive for anything like a re- 
spectable term. ‘These were New York and Delaware which 
prescribed a term of three years. In South Carolina the chief 
executive like members of the legislature enjoyed a two-years. 
term. In all the other states this official was obliged to con- 
tent himself with a one-year term. Furthermore the follow- 
ing restrictions were imposed on re-election: InNorth Carolina 
this official was made ineligible three out of every six years; 

in South Carolina (1776), four out of six;$ in Maryland and 
Virginia, four out of seven. This fanaticism was carried to 
the highest degree of absurdity in Georgia, where the gov- 
ernor could only serve one out of every three years. 

The constitutions of Delaware and Virginia prescribed no 
qualifications whatever for the chief executive, save as these 
were to be inferred from the electoral qualifications. In New 
Jersey he was loosely required to be ‘‘some fit person;" in. 

$ This was notably the case in Delaware. * 
+ New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
(1776 and 1778), Georgia. 


{t Massachusetts, New York, Vermont, New Hampshire (1784). 
2 This restriction was removed in 1778. 
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New York, a '' wise and discreet freeholder;' in Maryland, 
a '' person o7 wisdom, experience and virtue." In Pennsyl- 
vania, Vermont, Georgia and South Carolina (1776) he was 
to be qualified the same as members of the legislature. An 
age qualification of thirty years was definitely required in 
New Hampshire (1784) and North Carolina, and in Mary- 
land of twenty-five years. Seven years' residence in the 
state was required in New Hampshire (1784); ten years, in 
South Carolina (1778), and five years, in North Carolina, 
Maryland and Massachusetts. Property qualifications were 
definitely prescribed in five states,* varying in amount from 
an estate worth 500 pounds, one-half freehold in New Hamp- 
shire, to a ‘‘setiled plantation or freehold’’ worth 10,000 
pounds in South Carolina (1778). The same religious 
qualifications were required in every case as for members of 
the legislature. In South Carolina the governor was required 
to have been a member of the privy council for five years 
before election. In only one state was the governor’s salary 
fixed by the constitution. ‘This was in the South Carolina 
constitution (1776) which guaranteed the president an annual 
salary of 9000 pounds. Four other constitutions contained 
loose provisioas for the governor’s salary, but in no case did 
these have any really mandatory effect. 

In Pennsylvania and South Carolina (1776) there was a 
vice-president elected in the same manner as the president; 
in New Jersey there was a like-named official elected by the 
upper house; in New York, Massachusetts, South Carolina 
(1778) and Vermont there was a corresponding official, called 
lieutenant-governor, elected in the same manner as gov- 
ernor. In Delaware and North Carolina the presiding officer 
of the upper house succeeded in default of the chief execu- 
tive; in Virginia and Georgia the president of the executive 
Council, and in Maryland the first named of that body, suc- 
ceeded the governor. 


* New Hampshire (1784), North Carolina, Massachusetts, Maryland, Bouth Caro- 
lina (1778). 
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(B. Executive Council.) —In all the states under consider- 
ation the chief executive was checked by an executive 
council ‘This body varied in size from three to twelve 
members, elected from one or both houses, or from the people 
at large. In Pennsylvania, Vermont, and Georgia* this 
council was elected directly by the qualified electors of the 
state, either at large or by districts; in the other states by 
both houses jointly orseparately. In Pennsylvania the term 
was three years; in South Carolina, two years; in all the 
rest, one year. In New York there was a dual council. The 
council of revision consisted of the governor, chancellor, and 
any two or more of the judges of the supreme court. This 
body had the power of revising all bills, and a two-thirds 
majority of each house was required to overcome the veto of 
the council. Bills not returned by the council within ten days, 
became laws, unless the legislature adjourned in the mean- 
time. In order to avoid a ‘‘ pocket-veto,’’ the council was 
required to return bills the first day of the following session in 
case of an adjournment within the ten-day period. The coun- 
cil of appointment consisted of one senator from each district 
appointed by the assembly, and presided over by the acting 
governor, who had a casting vote but no other vote. This 
body had the appointment of almost all the important office: 
in the state. ] 

V. Comparison of Legislative and Executive Powers,— 
Under most of the revolutionary constitutions the legisla- 
ture was truly omnipotent and the executive correspondingly 
weak. Nearly all of these instruments conferred upon the 
former body practically unlimited power. In six constitu- 
tions there was nothing whatever to prevent the legislature 
amending the constitution by ordinary legislative process; T 
the Maryland constitution permitted the legislature to amend 
by a simple majority of two successive sessions; { and that of 


* In Georgia the two members from each county attended by month!y rotation 
+ New York, New Jersey, Virginia, South Carolina (1776), North Carolina, New 
Hampshire (1776). 
ft Any amendment, however, specifically affecting the Eastern Shore, required a 
two-third majority. : 
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Delaware merely required a somewhat larger majority for 
amendments than for ordinary legislation.* Full legislative 
powers were in every case, expressly or by reasonable impli- 
cation, conferred upon the legislature and generally without 
any great restrictions. As we have seen individual liberty 
was guarded by more or less complete and mandatory bills 
of rights or kindred provisions in the constitutions, but no 
other serious limitations upon legislation were imposed. In 
Massachusetts hasty and unwise legislation was checked by 
the qualified negative of a governor deriving his power from 
popular suffrage; in New York by the qualified negative of 
a rather hybrid Council of Revision; in South Carolina nom- 
inally by the absolute veto of the president, but here the same 
bill could be brought in again after a three days’ adjournment 
and the veto power was also largely neutralized by the fact 
that the president was elected by the legislature;} in Ver- 
mont and Pennsylvania by a process approaching the refer- 
endum, whereby bills had to be published before third 
reading and then could not be passed until the next session. 
With these few exceptions the legislatures were abso- 
lutely unrestrained in legislation by any outside checks, 
except re-elections. But this was notall. In addition to full 
legislative power these bodies were in many cases expressly 
endowed with important administrative powers, at the ex- 
pense of the executive department. In five states § the legis- : 
lature appointed nearly all the officers of the state; in others 
they appointed a number of the more important officers, 

*On the other hand Massachusetts and New Hampshire (1784) provided for 
special constitutional conventions and ratification by popular vote. Georgia pro- 
vided fora constitutional convention when petitions were received from a majority 
‘of the counties, mgned by a majority of all the voters of the state In Pennsyl- 
vania and Vermont the Council of Censora were to propose amendments which 
were to be considered by special convention, elected not less than six months after 
amendments were proposed by the Censors. 

t This provision gave rise in practice to much corruption. 

t The wording of the constitutions (Pennsylvania, Sec 15; Vermont, Sec. 14), 
gave opportunity for evasion, however, and this seems to have so resulted in 
practice. 


3 Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, New Jersey, New York (through the 
"Council of Appointment). 
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and in others they shared this power with the governor and 
council. In no state could the governor exercise this power 
without the approval of his council. In Georgia, hcwever, 
nearly all of the important officers were elected directly by 
the people. The importance of the legislature was further- 
more expressly enhanced in most states by limitations upon 
the pardoning power. In only four states * could the chief 
executive exercise this power alone; in three t of these states 
he could not pgrdon iu cases of impeachment and when 
otherwise directed by Jaw, and more specifically in New 
York he was forbidden the exercise of this power in cases 
of impeachment, treason and murder. In Massachusetts and 
New Hampshire (1784) the chief executive with his council 
could pardon in all cases except impeachment; in New Jersey 
the governor with his council (as a court of appeals) could 
exercise unrestricted pardoning power; in Pennsylvania and 
Vermont the chief executive and council could pardon except 
incases of impeachment, treason and murder, and in Vir- 
ginia except in cases of impeachment and ''where the law 
should otherwise direct." In Georgia} all pardoning power 
was reserved to the legislature and in South Carolina the 
constitution said nothing about the subject. It thus appears 
that only in New Jersey was legislative and judicial action 
checked by an unlimited pardoning power exercised by an 
outside body.§ In no case could a chief executive dissolve 
the legislature; and only in New York could he prorogue 
without its consent, and then only for a period of sixty days 
during any one year. Thus by express provision the natural 
powers of the legislatures were augmented at the expense of 
the executives, but it is quite as much to the point to note 
that the former were in a position to gradually trench more 
and more upon the administrative functions of the latter. 


*New York, North Carolina, Maryland, Delaware. 

+ North Carolina, Maryland, Delaware. 

1 The governor and council could merely reprieve until the next session of the 
legislature. 

$ Even in that case the pardoning body was practically the tool of the legisla- 


ture. 
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Owing to tie dependence of the executives upon the legisla- 
tures both :n respect to salaries and appointment (in many 
cases) the latter could quite easily absorb all administrative 
powers not expressly conferred upon the former, and could 
even seriously cripple the executive power in the exercise 
of those powers which were expressly conferred. If we turn 
to a consideration of the relations of the legislatures to the 
judiciaries under the revolutionary constitutions, we find 
much the same opportunity for excessive encroachment on 
the part of the legislatures and a corresponding lack of abso- 
lute security and independence on the part of the judici- 
aries, 

VI. The Judicial Depariment.—tIn the first place it is well 
to note that most of the revolutionary constitutions had 
very little to say about the judicial department. The exist- 
ing colonial courts, which for the most part constituted 
excellent judicial systems, were generally continued with 
few or no changes in form; and whatever reorganization 
occured was effected by the respective constitutions only in 
very broad outline. As in the federal constitution, though 
generally not quite to the same degree, the details of judi- 
cial organization were left for statutory arrangement. 

In every state but South Carolina* all judicial officers were 
dependent upon the legislature for their salaries. In four 
states,t all important judicial officers were dependent upon 
the legislature for appointment; in one f upon the legislature 
and president, which practically amounted to the same thing 
because the president was little more than the tool of the 
legislature; in four states,§ upon the chief executive and 
council, and in all of these states but Massachusetts the 
council was dependent upon the legislature for its appoint- 
ment; in New Hampshire (1784) upon the council and 

* The South Carolina constitution fixed the salaries of the most important judi- 
cial officers. 
T New Jersey, South Carolina, Virginia, North Carolina. 


$ Delaware. Hach house also appointed three members of the court of appeals. 
$ Pennsylvania, Vermont, Maryland, Massachusetts. 
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assembly; in New Vork largely: upon the legislature 
through the Council of Appointment; in Georgia, di- 
rectly upon the suffrage of the qualified electors (except 
the chief justice who was appointed by the legislature). 
The independence and efficiency of the judiciary were also 
imperiled in four states* by the limited term of office pre- 
scribed in the constitution,—in one of these states, Geargia, 
by the extremely short term of one year. In many states the 
legislature could also remove judicial officers, Furthermore 
in many states the legislature directly exercised extensive ju- 
dicial functions, being in some cases a court of last resort. t 
But the possibilities of legislative encroachment did not end 
here. In many states the continued appointment of judicial 
officers (all or part) was not clearly mandatory, and in some 
of the states even the extinction of existing courts was pos- 
sible under these constitutions. In most of the constitutions 
there was nothing absolutely to prevent adverse changes in 
the composition of the various courts, the subtraction of 
functions from these bodies and the conferring of the same 
upon the legislature or its creatures. It is well to remark, 
however, that in practice the system of courts established by 
these constitutions worked fairly well, but this was due 
rather to the personal virtues of the legislators than to the 
safeguards in the instruments themselves. It seems to me 
that all failed either in simply and unequivocally vesting all 
judicial functions in existing courts and such new courts as 
should from time to time be necessary; in providing proper 
regulations for the creation of such new courts; in placing 
salaries of judicial officers beyond legislative interference; in 
providing a good behavior tenure and properly guarding the 
same from unjust removals; in expressly forbidding legis- 
lative appropriation of distinctly judicial functions; or in 

* Georgia, New Jeracy, Pennsylvania, Vermont. 

teg. The New Jersey Court of Appeals, and the New York Court of Impeach- 


ment and Errors, The South Carolina Court of Chancery was composed of 
the President and a majority of the Privy Council, all of whom were creatures of 


the legislature. 
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making the continued appointment of existing judicial offi- 
cers clearly mandatory. 

From the foregoing summary of the relations of the three 
departments it appears that, in spite of the very emphatic 
assertions of the principle'of separation of powers in some 
of the constitutions under consideration, they all violated 
the principle in all or nearly all of the following ways: Direct 
legislative exercise of judicial functions; executive exercise 
of judicial functions; qualified negative of the executive; 
election of the chief executive by the legislature; election of 
the executive council by and from the legislature; appoint- 
ment of executive and judicial officers by the legislature; 
presidency and vote of the chief executive or vice-executive 
in the upper house. 

VIL. Relations between Church and State.—In studying 
the relations existing between church and state under the 
revolutionary constitutions, one is impressed, I think, with 
the strikirg contrast between facts and pretensions. In 
almost every constitution were resonant and high-sounding 
clauses concerning the sacredness of religious liberty, in 
some concerning the wisdom and necessity of a complete 
separation of church and state, and yet in the self-same 
instruments one is almost equally sure of finding both of 
these principles wrenched and distorted to the utmost. 
This is not to be wondered at when one considers that only 
three of zhe colonies, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania and 
Delaware, had acknowledged the equality even of all Prot- 
estant sects, and only the last two of these colonies had 
extended this equality to Catholics, In most of the colonies 
public Cataolic worship was illegal, and in some cases pun- 
ished quite severely, and in New York and Massachusetts 
Catholic priests were liable to imprisonment and death.* 
It was only natural that the first state constitutions should 


*As a rule, however, the laws against public Catholic worship in the colonies, 
had become practically dead-letters by the middle of the eighteenth century; but 
their political disqualifications were enforced. 
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reflect this illiberal spirit, and come very far short of per- 
fectly guaranteeing religious freedom for all sects, and yet, 
I say, these instruments loudly proclaim the principle of 
religious freedom. 

‘The South Carolina constitution of 1778, distinctly declared 
the Christian Protestant religion to be the ‘‘ established 
religion of this state," and proceeded to prescribe quite 
elaborate articles of faith for the same. At the same time 
this constitution provided that ‘‘ all denominations of Chris- 
tian Protestants demeaning themselves peaceably and faith- 
fully, shall enjoy equal religious and civil privileges,’ and 
also declared that '* no person shall by law be obliged to pay 
toward the maintenance and support of a religious worship 
that he does not freely join in, or has not voluntarily engaged 
to support." * The Massachusetts Declaration of Rights 
declared public religious worship to bea duty, and commanded 
the legislature to require the towns to support at public 
expense '' Protestant teachers of piety, religion and morality 
in all cases where such provision shall not be made volun- 
tarily."'f 

The legislature was also empowered to ‘‘enjoin’’ attend- 
ance upon public worship. Who can tell to what lengths 
of inquisitorial zeal a Puritan legislature might go under 
the hovering protection of such a clause? '"I'he New Hamp- 
shire Bill of Rights empowered the legislature to require the 
towns to support Protestant clergymen at public expense. 
'The Maryland Declaration of Rights empowered the legisla- 
ture to 


“Lay a general and equal tax for the support of the Christian reli- 
gion; leaving to each individual the power of appointing the payment 
over of the money collected from him, to the support of any particular 
place of worship or minister, or for the benefit of the poor in general 
of any particular county." Q 


ZArt. 33 Itis well to note, however, that the legislature never imposed such a 
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The Georgia constitution provided that no persons, ‘‘ un- 
less by consent [shall], support any teacher or teachers 
except those of their own profession." * I think this clause 
would have empowered the legislature to require persons to 
support teachers of their own persuasion (though such a law 
could easily have been evaded). 

In six af the states] none but Protestants, and in two 
others, T none but Christians could be elected to the legisla- 
ture or hold high office. In four states, Delaware, Pennsyl- 
vania, Vermont and North Carolina, members of the legis- 
lature and important officers were required to acknowledge 
the inspiration of the Old and New Testaments; in the last 
three of these, the doctrine of divine rewards and punishment; 
and in the first the doctrine of the Trinity. Five of the 
revolutionary constitutions § barred clergymen from election 
to the legislature or high office. ‘The South Carolina consti- 
tution of 1778, in addition to other electoral qualifications, 
required electors to believe in God and a future state of 
rewards and punishments. 

The New York constitution was the only one of these 
instrumen-s that was absolutely free from the above objec- 
tionable inconsistencies. In this constitution religious liberty 
was quite perfectly guarded, || and this fact is the more inter- 
esting to note because the discriminations here made in 
colonial statutes had been peculiarly harsh. 

VII. &ducation.—Only a few of the states inserted in 
their first constitutions provisions regarding education and 
except in the case of two states these provisions were not 
very satisfactory. ‘The Georgia constitution simply provided 
that 

t“ Schools shall be erected in each county, and supported at the 

* Art, 56. 

+New Hampshire (1784), Georgia, South Carolina, Pennsylvania, Vermont, 
North Carolina, The New Jersey constitution (Art. 19), also, by specifically provid- 
ing that all Protestants could hold office, impliedly prohibited all others, 

Į Massachusetts Maryland. 


i Georgie, Delaware, Maryland, New York, South Caroling. 
L Art. 38. 
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general expense of the state, as the legislature shall hereafter point 
out, ”* 


The Pennsylvania constitution a little more specifically 
provided that 


“ A school or schools shall be established in each county by the 
legislature, for the convenient instruction of youth, with such salaries 
to the masters paid by the public. as may enable them to instruct youth 
atlow prices; and all useful learning shall be duly encouraged and 
promoted in one or more universities.’’t 


The North Carolina constitution contained exactly the 
same provision.t The Vermont constitution still more 
definitely provided that 


“A school or schools shall be established in each town, by the- 
legislature, for the convenient instruction of youth, with such salaries. 
to the masters, paid by each town; making proper use of school lands. 
in each town, thereby to enable them to instruct youth at low prices. 
One grammer school in each county, and one university in this state, 
ought to be established by direction of the General Assembly.’’¢ 


'The Massachusetts and New Hampshire (1784) constitu- 
tions contained by far the most comprehensive provisions. 
concerning education and learning. The latter instrument 
declared it to be 


“ The-duty of the legislators and magistrates, in all future periods 
of this government, to cherish the interest of literature and the 
sciences, and all seminaries and public schools, to encourage private 
and public institutions, rewards and immunities for the promotion of 
agriculture, erts, science, commerce, trades, manufactures and netural 
history of the country; to countenance and inculcate the principles of 
humanity and general benevolence, public and private charity, indus- 
try and economy, honesty and punctuality, aincerity, sobriety, and all 
Social affections, and generous sentiments among the people.''|| 


The former instrument contained almost identical lan- 
guage, | and in addition made detailed provisions concerning: 


* Art. 54. 

t Art. 44. 

TArt. 41. 

2 Bec. 40, 

| Poore’s ‘Charters and Constitutions,” Vol. ii, p. 1291. 
{ Massachusetts constitution, Cap v, Sec. 2. 
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Harvard University.* These provisions would seem to 
furnish a constitutional foundation for the veriest paternalism 
conceivable, and it would have almost taxed the ingenuity- 
of superhuman wisdom to have executed them. 

IX. Delegates to Congress.—The Articles of Confederation, 
it will be remembered, required that delegates to the Conti- 
nental Congress be annually elected in such manner as each. 
state legislature should provide, subject to recall and with 
eligibility limited to three years out of six. These provisions. 
simply struck an average between the provisions of the 
various state constitutions on the same subject. It may be 
wellto briefly state the provisions on this point contained 
in these latter instruments. 

'The constitutions of New Jersey and New Hampshire 
(1776) did not provide in any manner for the election of 
delegates to congress. ‘This perhaps is not to be wondered: 
at when we remember that both of these constitutions were 
considered as merely temporary instruments and that when 
they were adopted it was scarcely expected that there would 
long be any occasion for a continental congress. ‘The con- 
'stitutions of Delaware, Maryland, Massachusetts, North 
Carolina, South Carolina (1776 and 1778) and Virginia pro-- 
vided that delegates should be annually elected by joint 
ballot of both houses. The constitution of New Hampshire: 
of 1784 provided that delegates should be elected annually by 
each houseseparately. In Pennsylvania and Vermont dele- 
gates were to be annually elected by the Assembly. In New: 
York each house was to nominate annually a full list and 
names occurring in both lists were to be declared elected. 
The Georgia constitution declared that delegates ''shall 
be appointed annually," but does not state by whom they 
were to be appointed.t In practice, however, they were- 
elected directly by the qualified electors. 

In Maryland delegates were made ineligible three out of. 

* Mid., Bec. 1. 
tArt. xvi. 
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every six years; in New Hampshire (1784), two out of every 
five years;* in Pennsylvania and Vermont, three cut of 
every five years. In North Carolina delegates could not 
serve more than three years successively, but the constitu- 
tion did not fix any definite period of ineligibility.T The 
Massachusetts constitution stated that delegates were ''to 
serve one year,’’ but made no statement regarding ineligi- 
bility. The Massachusetts constitution bluntly asserted that 
delegates could be ''recalled," while the North Carolina, 
Vermont and Pennsylvania constitutions merely stated that 
delegates could be '' superseded.” f 

'The Georgia constitution was peculiar in that it declared 
that delegates could sit, debate and vote in the House of 
Assembly. ‘The Maryland constitution applied the principle 
of rotation in the election of delegates, so that two, at least, 
Should be changed annually. This constitution also fixed 
the qualifications of delegates, said delegates being required 
to be twenty-one years of age, resident in the state for five 
years, and owners of real and personal property worth one 
thousand pounds current money. In New Hampshire a dele- 
gate was to have the same qualifications as the president of 
the state. 

X. Slavery.—Only a few of the revolutionary constitu- 
tions made any direct reference to the subject of slavery. A 
few impliedly recognized the institution, and some contained 
prohibitory clauses of more or less mandatory effect. ‘The 
constitution of South Carolina of 1778 conferred civil and 
political rights only upon ‘‘ free whites.’’§ The constitution 
of Georgia conferred political rights only upon ‘‘ whites.’’|| 
‘These constitutions evidently sanctioned slavery. It might 

* This was plainlya violation of Article 5 of the Articles of Confederation, 
which forbade any one serving more than three ont of six years. 

T Article 5 of the Articles of Confederation fixed such a period. See above. 

fI am unable to ascertain whether the differences implied in the terms supersede 
and recall were contemplated in these constitutions. Certainly practice tcok the 
form of recall in both these states as well as in others, 


d Art. 4x. 
Į Art. 9. 
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perhaps be argued that the use of the word '' freemen " in 
those clauses of the constitutions of Maryland, North Caro- 
lina and Pennsylvania, which defined civil and political 
rights, recognized slavery as an institution. In the cases of 
Maryland and North Carolina I see no reason why such rea- 
soning would not be valid, but in the case of Pennsylvania 
there was a clause in the declaration of rights which fur- 
nished a very good basis for an opposite argument. Article r 
of that instrument read as follows: 

‘That all men are born equally free and independent, and have cer- 
tain natural, inherent and unalienable rights, amongst which are the 
enjoying and defending life and liberty, acquiring, possessing and pro- 
tecting property, and pursuing and obtaining happiness and safety.” 

It is certainly true that this language did not directly for- 
bid slavery in Pennsylvania, but at the same time it is quite 
as direct and mandatory as that of the New Hampshire bill 
of- rights, which was generally thought in that state to abol- 
ish slavery, and as that of the Massachusetts declaration of 
rights, which was construed by the supreme court of that 
state in 1781 to abolish slavery. The language of Article 1 
of the New Hampshire bill of rights was as follows: 

“AJl men are born equally free and independent; therefore, all 
government of right originates from the people, is founded in consent, 
and instituted for the general good." 

Article 1 of the Massachusetts declaration of rights read 
as follows: 

** All men are born free and equal, and have certain natural, essen- 
tial and uralienable rights; among which may be reckoned the right 
of enjoying and defending their lives and liberties; that of acquiring, 
possessing and protecting property; in fine, that of seeking and obtain- 
ing their safety and happiness.” 

The only revolutionary constitutions which made any 
direct reference to slavery were those of Delaware and Ver- 
mont. ‘The former instrument declared: 

“ No person hereafter imported into this state from Africa ought to 
be held in slavery under any pretence whatever; and no negro, Indian 
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or mulatto slave ought to be brought into this state, for sale, from any 
part of the world.” * i 

This language is clear and emphatic, but not mandatory; 
manifestly legislation was necessary to make it so. The lan- 
guage of the Vermont declaration of rights on this subject 
was the most direct and comprehensive of all the instruments 
under our consideration. Article 1 of that instrument 
declared that: 

“ AU men are born equally free and independent, and have certain 
natural, inherent and unalienable rights, among which are the enjoy- 
‘ing and defending life and liberty; acquiring, possessing and protecting 
property, and pursuing and obtaining happiness and safety. There- 
Jore no male person, born in this country or brought from over the 
sea, ought to be holden by law to serve any person as a servant, slaveor 
apprentice after he arrives to the age of twenty-one years, nor female 
an like manner after she arrives to the age of eighteen years, unless 
hey are bound by their own consent after they arrive to such age, or 
bound by law for the payment of debts, damages, fines, costs, or the 
dike.” ` 


The constitutions of Virginia, South Carolina (1776), 
New Hampshire (1776), New York and New Jersey made 
mo reference whatever to the subject of slavery. 

XI. Miscellaneous.—Under this heading I wish to call at- 
tention to a number of provisions peculiar to but one or a 
very few of the revolutionazy constitutions which do not 
readily adimit of other classification, most of which, how- 
'ever, are none the less interesting. 

Several of these iustruments provided for a periodical 
enumeration of the electors of the respective states, but only 
‘three provided specifically for a census in the modern sense. 
"Ihe Massachusetts constitution provided for ‘‘a valuation of 
‘estates within the commonwealth, taken anew once in every 
ten years, at least, and as much oftener as the General Court 
shall order," and the New Hampshire constitution of 1784 
provided for a similar ‘‘valuation of estates’’ once in every 

* Art. 26, 

1 Cap 1, Sec. 1, Art. 3. 
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five years.* The New York constitution did not specifically 
provide for a ‘‘valuation of estates,’’ but. did provide for a 
“census of the electors and inhabitants’’ of that state to be 
taken once in every seven years.t 

The constitutions of Pennsylvania (Sec. 37), North Caro- 
lina (Sec. 43) and Vermont (Sec. 34) declared that the 
“future legislature” of the respective states should regulate 
entails in such a manner as to prevent perpetuities, but 
manifestly this language was too indefinite to be mandatory. 
Article 51 cf the Georgia constitution more definitely pro- 
~vided—that ''estates shall not be entailed; and when a 
person dies intestate, his or her estate shall be divided 
equally amcng their children." This was the only provision 
of the kind in any revolutionary constitution, and was very 
important. t 

While mest of the revolutionary constitutions referred to 
a state militia, only four specifically required the levying, 
organizatior and training-of the same. ‘These were the con- 
stitutions of Georgia (Sec. 35), Pennsylvania (Sec. 5), Ver- 
mont (Sec. 5) and New York (Sec. 40). 

'The constitution of South Carolina of 1778 (Sec. 40) com- 
manded a reform of the penal laws of the state with refer- 
ence to less ‘‘sanguinary punishments;" but the time for 
such reform was not stated. The constitution of Pennsylva- 
nia (Sec. 38) vaguely commanded such reform ''as soon as 
may be.” 

The constitutions of New Hampshire of 1784 and New 
Jersey forbade deodands and the forfeiture of the estates of 
suicides. 

The constitutions of Virginia, New York and North Caro- 
lina forbade private purchases of lands from the Indians. 

The constitutions of North Carolina, Pennsylvania and 
Vermont forbade the imprisonment’ of any person for debt, 


* Poore, of. cil., Vol. iL, p. 1284. 

fArt. 5. 

[Between the years 1784-96 all the states followed the example of Georgia in 
decreeing equal distribution of intestate property 
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after the dona fide delivery of all property for the use of 
creditors. 

Four of the constitutions touched specifically upon the sub- 
ject of naturalization.* The New York constitution (Art. 40) 
permitted naturalization laws but required the subject to re- 
nounce former allegiance and take an oath of allegiance to the 
state. The North Carolina constitution (Art. 40) declared 
that foreigners, after taking an oath of allegiance, could ‘‘pur- 
chase, acquire, hold and transfer land or other real estate,’’and 
after one year’s residence iu the state should be deemed ‘‘a 
free citizen." The constitutions of Vermont (Sec. 38) and 
Pennsylvania (Sec. 42) contained the same provisions as did 
the constitution of North Carolina, save that the former two 
instruments made the additional but elastic requirement of 
“good character.” 

‘The constitutions of Massachusetts and New Hampshire 
(1784) declared that no person duly convicted of bribery 
could serve in the legislature or hold office.t The constitu- 
tion of Pennsylvania (Sec. 32) went farther and, in addi- 
tion to this prohibition, declared that ‘‘any elector, who shall 
receive any gift or reward for his vote, in meat, drink, 
moneys or otherwise," should forfeit his right to elect for 
that time. The Maryland constitution (Art. 54) declared 
that both the briber and the bribed “‘should be forever dis- 
qualified to hold any office of trust or profit in the state.” 

‘The constitutions of North Carolina and Virginia fixed the 
boundaries of the respective states.[ "The constitution of 
New Vork (Art. 36) abrogated all grants of lands within 
that state made by the king of Great Britain or his agents 
after October 14, 1775. 

It is interesting to note the somewhat rare practice of 

* The Act of Parliament of 1746; concerning naturalization, was still in force in 
some states. ‘his law prescribed as conditions for naturalization an oath of alle- 
glance, a seven years’ residence and the profession of the Protestant faith. 

+ Massachusetts Constitution, Pt. 2, Cap. vi, Art. 2, and New Hampshire Consti- — 


tution (1784) in Poore, of. ctt., Vol. ii, 
t North Carolina Declaration of Rights, Art. 25, and Virginia Constitution, last 


section. 
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**rotation" provided for in a few of the revolutionary consti- 
tutions. Tke New York and Virginia constitutions provided 
for the retirement of one-fourth of the senators annually; 
the Virginia constitution also provided for the retirement of 
two of the eight councillors every three years; the South 
Carolina constitution (1778) provided for the retirement of 
one-half of the privy councillors every year; the Maryland 
constitution provided that at least two delegates to congress 
should be changed yearly; the Delaware constitution pro- 
vided for the retirement of one-third of the members of the 
upper house annually. Article 8 of the same instrument 
prescribed a rather peculiar process of rotation in the privy 
council, as follows: 

'"Two members shall be removed by ballot, one by the legislative 
council, and one by the house of assembly, at the end of two years, 
and those who remain the next year after, who shall severally be in 
eligible for the three next years. The vacancies, as well as those occa- 
sioned by death o- incapacity, shall be supplied by new elections in 
the same manner; and thts rotation of a privy councillor shall be 
continued afterward in due order annually forever." 

According to this scheme the term of one-half of the 
council must have always been two years and of the other 
half three years. 

‘There were several provisions peculiar to the constitutions 
of Pennsylvania and Vermont which are worthy of notice. 
One of the chief peculiarities of these instruments was the 
creation of a Council of Censors. This body consisted of 
two persons from each city and county in Pennsylvania, and 
of thirteen persons in Vermont, elected by the qualified 
electors. ‘They were to be elected for the first time in Penn- 
sylvania in 1783 and in Vermont in 1785, and in both states 
every seven years thereafter. It was the duty of this body 
in each state to inquire whether the constitution had been 
violated, whether the public taxes had been justly levied and 
collected, and whether the laws had been duly executed. 
‘They were given the power to send for persons, papers and 
records; to pass public censures; to order impeachments; and 
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to recommend the repeal of unconstitutional laws. These 
powers were conferred for one year. ‘The censors by a two- 
thirds vote of the whole body elected, could call a convention 
for revising the constitution, but were required to publish 
proposed amendments six months before the election of said 
convention. 

‘These same two constitutions contained the following prin- 
ciple of taxation: 

“ Before any law be made for raising it, the purpose for which 
any tax is to be raised ought to appear clearly to the legislature to be 
of more service to the community than the money would te if not 
collected.” * 

‘The following clause in these same instruments would 
occasion considerable mirth among a certain class of modern 
American politicians: 

“ As every freeman, to preserve his independence (if without a suff- 
cient estate) ought to have some profession, calling, trade or farm, 
whereby he may honestly subsist, there can be no necessity for, nor use 
in establishing offices of profit, the usual effects of which are depend- 
ence and servilits unbecoming freemen in the possessors and expectants,; 
faction, contention, corruption, and disorder among the people. But 
if any man is called into public service, to the prejudice of his private 
affairs, he has a right to a reasonable compensation; and whenever an 
office, through increase of fees or otherwise, becomes so profitable as 
to occasion many to apply for it, the profits ange to be lessened by 
the legislature." f 





The foregoing study has revealed several glaring defects in 
our earliest state constitutions, but on the whole perhaps 
these defects were no more numerous than one would expect 
when one remembers the circumstances under which these. 
instruments were framed. For example, the most glaring 
defect of all, viz., the extreme power lodged in the hands 
of the legislatures, was no doubt directly due to the many 
aggravating experiences with the colonial governors Doth in 
the earlier periods and during the struggle amid which the 

* Constitution of Pennsylvania, Sec. 41. Constitution of Vermont, Bec. 37 
“+ Constitution of Pennsylvania, Sec 36. Constitution of Vermont, Sec. 33. 
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first constitutions were formulated. But faulty or otherwise, 
it is important to note that these first state constitutions were 
little more than the pre-existing colonial constitutions adapted 
to the changed circumstances. The statesmen composing 
the various state conventions were neither dominated by 
doctrinarianism nor by the spirit of servile imitation of 
foreign models. Their work was neither destructive nor 
creative, but preservative and selective. In almost every 
case the p-incipal constitutional usages, which had been : 
developed during the colonial period, were preserved. And 
yet there was large room'for statesmanship in the final and 
detailed formulation of these usages, in their adaptation to 
the changed conditions, as well as in the exercise of good 
judgment in occasionally curtailing or enlarging the pro- 
visions of the colonial constitutions. In these revolutionary 
instruments the whole structure and the functions of each 
department of government were more clearly defined. "The 
upper house, in particular, which had previously been based 
upon appointment had to be thoroughly remodeled. For 
this work no foreign model whatever existed, and hence we 
have found a great variety of provisions concerning this 
body in the various instruments considered. But the func- 
tions of the upper houses in general remained the same as 
those of the colonial council, save that the function of giving 
executive advice under the colonial system was conferred 
upon a separate body by the first state constitutions, z. e., the 
colonial council was split into two parts, so to speak, the 
executive council and the upper house. ‘Then, too, in all 
the states, except Rhode Island and Connecticut, the exec- 
utive had to be thoroughly reorganized and republicanized 
by the first state constitutions. But in none of these changes 
was the identity of the colonial constitutions destroyed. 

It woulé hardly seem adequate to conclude our study of 
the revolutionary constitutions without briefly noting their 
influence upon the formation and adoption of the federal 
constitution. Until quite recently two very erroneous 
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theories concerning the sources of this ‘latter instrument 
have prevailed, and one or the other of these theories has 
seemingly tinctured the work of most historians of the con- 
stitution. According to one of these theories, the federal 
constitution is a creation out of hand of an absolutely new 
frame of government; and according to the other view, it is 
only a ‘‘ faithful copy ” of the ‘‘ contemporary constitution of 
England." We must steer midway between the two theories 
for the true view. 

We have just seen that the first state constitutions were 
little more than formulations of pre-existing colonial usages. 
Just so, the federal constitution was very largely the pro- 
duct of a wise selection of the best and most generally ob- 
served usages of the various states. ‘The truth is, and this 
indeed seems most natural, that from the very beginning of 
American history even to the present, all of our institutions, 
local and iederal, have been constantly growing, and were 
not at any stage the product of manufacture. All our federal 
and state constitutions have been the result of this continu- 
ous growth, in which there has been no serious break. Itis 
artificial in the extreme to regard the Revolutionary War as 
an impassable gulf between colonial and national develop- 
ment. Either of the above theories fixes such a gulf. We 
must remember that there were few destructive elements in 
the American Revolution. Previous industrial, legal, social 
and political habits and practices necessarily continued, and 
the formulation of the first state constitutions at the very 
outset of our revolutionary struggle was one crystallized 
result of thisfact. But institutional development in America 
was not to stop at this stage. The inevitable destiny of 
American constitutional development was a federal republic. 
Local institutions, fundamentally similar, necessarily ex- 
panded into a federal system of government. Signs of its 
coming had been revealed even during the colonial period. 
The federal constitution was not the beginning but the cli- 
max of American institutional development. Necessarily, 
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then, the federal constitution was adapted to the already 
existing state constitutions, the two systems were made to 
fit formally. 

The absurdity of the antiquated theory that the federal 
constitution was the fiat-creation of the ''fathers"' is made 
evident the very instant one applies critical thought and 
good judgment to the subject. The fifty-five members of 
the federa. convention were not demi-gods, and did not 
possess the superhuman wisdom necessary for creating an 
absolutely new constitution that would work admirably for 
over a certury. Indeed the careful student of the period 
of the formation and adoption of the constitution knows full 
well that there was little room for mere theory in the federal 
convention. As Mr. Patterson of New Jersey remarked in 
that body, ‘‘ We must follow the people; the people will not 
follow us." Even the most innocent theoretical suggestions 
and ventures were scouted and borne down in the intense 
spirit of practical statesmanship which prevailed. Practical 
interests and individual views were too many and too con- 
flicting to admit of theoretical constitutional formations. 
No one of the “fathers” had sufficient mental and moral 
ascendancy to palm off his constitutional theories upon the 
others. No theory could possibly have run the gauntlet of 
“large” and `‘ small ” state interests; commercial and agri- 
cultural interests; debtor and creditor interests; slave-holding 
and non-slave-holding interests. 

On the other hand, it is the most natural supposition 
imaginable that the pre-existing state constitutions would 
very greaty influence the formation and adoption of the 
federal constitution. From one-third to one-half of the 
members of the federal convention had been members of the 
conventions which framed the several state constitutions, 
and a very large number of the members of the various 
ratifying conventions had also had a part'in the formation of 
the respective state constitutions. Add to these facts the 
eminently. conservative character of the Americans of the 
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time, and it would seem strange indeed: if the ''fathers"' 
should have departed very far from the constitutional forms 
already worked out on American soil and already embodied 
in the first state constitutions., If we should take a further 
step and find a strong actual resemblance, not only in outline 
but also in detail, between the federal constitution and all or 
a part of the already existing state constitutions, I think the 
suspicion would be warrantable that the latter had exerted 
a strong influence upon the former. Indeed, the burden of 
proof would almost seem to lie with those who cherish the 
opposite opinion. Now, as a matter of fact, such a resem- 
blance does actually exist. It would be an easy task to 
show that most of the purely formal provisions of the 
federal constitution did actually exist already in one or more 
of the constitutions which have been outlined in the fore- 
going pages. Furthermore, conscious imitation of the state 
constitutions on the part of the framers of the federal consti- 
tution could be quite conclusively shown by a careful ex- 
amination of available documentary evidence. The sources 
for such evidence to which one would most naturally turn 
are three in number, the debates of the federal convention, 
the debates of the various ratifying conventions, and the 
current pamphlet literature concerning the constitution. In 
seeking for such evidence however, one meets with some 
great difficulties. Much of the imitation alluded to was so 
very natural and spontaneous that it probably would not be 
noted in set speeches. Another great difficulty exists in the 
fact that the debates in all these conventions were not very 
fully reported. But in spite of these difficulties, enough 
evidence exists, I think, to show quite conclusively the 
conscious influence of the first state constitutions, both in 
detail and general outline, upon the federal constitution. * 
As to the other erroneous theory, a careful examination 
of the above sources makes it equally certain that the 


* Cf, paper ty Professor J. H. Robinson on “ The Original and Derived Features 
of the Constitution," in ANNALS, VoL I, pp. 203-43 
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“ contemporary English constitution’’ did not exert anything 
like the influence upon the formation of the American federal 
constitution, that the advocates of this theory have taken 
for granted. But no one can deny that English influence 
was felt to a certain extent in'the development of the various 
colonial constitutions. Both nations are Anglo-Saxon, ac- 
cordingly the child was necessarily influenced by the parent. 
The child inherited traits, and yet jn the course of his 
individual development he became very different from the 
parent. ‘The similarities are rather general analogies than 
similarities of detail, and these analogies exist more as a 
result of a certain influence produced far back in the em- 
bryonic period of American development, than at any later 
time. Certainly neither the federal constitution nor the 
state constitutions were faithfully copied from the English 
constitution.* 

Perhaps enough has been said to emphasize the very great 
importance of the revolutionary constitutions and bills of 
tights (and back of them the colonial constitutions) as the 
teal foundation of American constitutional law. If so, the 
author of this paper has accomplished his purpose. It was 
with a belief in the importance of such a study, both to the 
scholar and the layman, that the author ventured to put 
together in convenient topical form the leading features of 
these instruments. But he wishes to make it perfectly clear 
that he regards these instruments as only the foundation for 
a proper study of American constitutional law. Equipped 
with a rich inheritance from the colonial régime, the Ameri- 
can has from the first moment of independence been con- 
stantly developing his constitution, both state and federal, 
liberalizing and adapting it to constantly changing conditions, 
and this by the double process of constitutional amendment 
and judicial interpretation. Itis also of supreme importance, 


*It does not seem to the author, however, that the exact extent of English 
influence upon the development of the various colonial constitutions has yet been 
adequately shown. 
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both for the scholar and the educated citizen, to trace these 
subsequent changes not only in the federal but also in 
the state constitutions. In the opinion of the author one 
phasetof this subject has been thus far neglected by students, 
namely, a satisfactory and careful comparative study of the 
leading phases of state constitutional development. It 
would seem that the importance and practical utility of 
such studies would warrant and abundantly repay those 
endowed with ample time and ability for so large a task. 


WiLnLIJAM CLARENCE WEBSTER. 
New York City. - 


PROCKEDINGS OF THE ACADEMY. 


(Continued from p. 151, Vol. VIII of the ANNAIS.) 

The Thirty-sixth Scientific Session of the Academy was 
held in Philadelphia, on November 20, 1896, at 4 p. m., in 
the iecture room of the Young Men's Christian Association, 

The secretary announced that the following papers had 
been submitted since the last meeting of the Academy: 


371. By Professor WM. C. Moruy, of Rochester University: The 
Evolution of Peace. 

372. By D. S. REMSEN, Esq., of New York City: The Fusion of 
Political Parties. Printed in the ANNALS, July, 1896. 

373. By Professor LESTER F. Warp, of Washington, D. C.: The 
Principles of Sociology. Printed in the ANNALS, July, 1896. 

374. By J. P. Davis, Ph. D., of Brooklyn, N. Y.: The Union Pacific 
Railway. Printed in the ANNALS, September, 1896. 

375. By Guy C. Lux, Esq., of New York City: Bracton: A Study in 
Histcrical Jurisprudence. 

376. By Hon. MARTIN A. Knapp, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission: Railway Pooling, Printed in the ANNALS, July, 1896. 

377. By K. NAKAMURA, Esq., of Cambridge, Mass: The Place and 
Presuppositions of Political Economy. 

378. By ExNzsT L. BOGART, Esq., of Princeton, N. J.: Financial 
Procedure in the State Legislatures. Printed in the ANNALS, Septem- 
ber, 1896. 

379. By Frofessor Dr. F. SIGEL, of the University of Warsaw, 
Russia: Sociology and Politics. 

380. By Professor F. H. HODDER, of the University of Kansas: The 
Duty of the Scholar in Politics. 

381. By O J. Frost, Esq., of Denver, Colo.: Notes upon Money. 

382. By F. I. HERRIOT, Esq., of Grinnell, Ia.: The State Finances 
of Iowa. 

383. By Max WEST, Esq., of Washington, D. C.: The Income Tax 
Decisions and the National Revenues. 

384. By W. H. ScHorrf, Esq., of Philadelphia: A Neglected 
Chapter in the Life of Comte. Printed in the ANNALS, November, 
1896. 

385. By Professor S13.0N N. PATTEN, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania: The Relation of Sociology to Psychology. Printed in the 
ANNALS, November, 1895. 
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386 By Professor A. S. HERSHEY, of the University of Indiana. 
Nationalities in Europe. 

387. By Professor Wm, A. Scorr, of the University of Wisconsin: 
The Quantity Theory of Money. Printedin the ANNALS, March, 1897. 

388. By F. W. WHITRIDGE, Esq., of New York City: The Cleve- 
land-Olney Doctrine. 

389 By J. D. Forrest, Esq., of Chicago: Professor Giddings’ 
“ Consciousness of Kind.” 

390. By TALCOTT WILLIAMS, LL. D., of Philadelphia: The Money 
Question. 

391. By JOHN E. GEORGE, Esq., of Cambridge, Mase.: The Saloon 
Question in Chicago. 

392. By F. B. Emerge, Esq., of Evanston, Ills.: The Housing of 
the Poor. 

393. By Professor W. G. L. TAYLOR, of the University of Nebraska: 
Values, Positive and Relative. Printed in the ANNALS, January, 1897. 

394. By CARL STROEVER, Esq., of Chicago: Utility and Cost as 
Determinants of Value. 

395. By Professor FRANK FETTER, of Indiana University: A Trans- 
lation of Schmoller's ‘‘ National Economy, Economics and Economic 
Method.” 


Professor Roland P. Falkner, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, read a paper on ‘‘ The Organization of the Census.’’ 
This subject was discussed by Mr. Lorin Blodgett, of 
Philadelphia. 

The Thirty-seventh Session of the Academy was held in 
Philadelphia on December 18, 1897, at 8 p. m. at Hor-icul- 
tural Hall. 


- The secretary announced the receipt of the following 
papers since the last session of the Academy: 


396. By Professor EDMUND J. JAMES, of' the University of Chicago: 
The First Apportionment of Federal Representatives in the United 
States. Printed in the ANNALS, January, 1897. 

397. By Professor ROLAND P. FALKNER, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania: Crime and the Census Printed in the ANNALS, January, 
1897. 

398. By Professor J. C. BRANNER, of the University of California: 
A Translation of Nabuco's ‘‘ The Monarchical Cause in Brazil." 

399. By Rev. A. Dr&ums, of San Quentin, Cal: Arbitration and 
the United States. 
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"400. By Professor C. G. TIEDEMAN, of the New York University: 
Silver Free Coinage and the Legal Tender Decisions. Printed in 
the ANNALS, March, 1897. 

401. By Professor H. H. POWERS, of Stanford University: An Idea 
on Distribution. 

4c2. By Professor EH. LEVASSEUR, of Paris: The Concentration of 
Industry and Machinery in the United States. Printedin the ANNALS, 
March, 1897. : 


Professor Nicholas Murray Butler, of Columbia Univer- 
sity, read a paper on '''The Administration of City Schools.” 
This subject was discussed by Dr. Edward Brooks, Super- 
intendent of Public Schools, Philadelphia, by Dr. N. C. 
Schaeffer, Pennsylvania, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, and by Dr. R. E. Thompson, President of the 
Philadelphia High School. 

_ The Thirty-eighth Session of the Academy was held in 
Philadelphia, on February 25, 1897, at 8 p. m., in the Hall 
of the College of Physicians and Surgeons. 

The secretary announced that the following papers had 
been submttted since the last meeting of the Academy: 


403. By W. C. WEBSTER, Esq., of New York City: A Comparative 
Study of the State Constitutions of the American Revolution. Printed 
in the current number of the ANNALS. 

404. By Professor CHARLES H. COOLEY, of the University of Mich- 
igan: Genius, Fame and the ‘Comparison of Races. Printed in the 
current number of the ANNALS. 

405. By Professor J. H. Hvsrop, of Columbia University: A Reply to 
Mr. Lecky—A Constructive Criticism. 

406. By Tarcorr WILLIAMS, LL. D., of Philadelphia: Silver in 
China, Printed in the current number of the ANNALS. 

407. By Professor ROLAND P. FALKNER, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania: In Memoriam—Francis A. Walker. Printed in the ANNALS, 
March, 1857. 

408. By C. W. BRouGH, Esq., Baltimore, Md.: The Finances of 
Ogden City, Utah. 

409. By Professor J. E. INGRAM, of the University of Dublin: 
Auguste Comte and One of His Critics. 

410. By Dr. L. R. HARLEY, of Philadelphia: The Functions of a. 
National University. 
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411. By E DANA DURAND, Ph. D., of Albany, N. Y.: Political 
and Municipal Legislation in 1896. Printed in the ANNALS, March, 
1897. * 

Dr. Edward T. Devine, Secretary of the Charity Organi- 
zation Society of New York City, read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Shiftless and Floating City Population." ‘This subject was 
discussed by Joseph G. Rosengarten, Esq., and by Dr. 
James W. Walk, of Philadelphia, and by Professor S. M. 
Lindsay and Dr. W. E. B. Du Bois, of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

The Thirty-ninth Session of the Academy was held in 
Philadelphia, on March 26, 1897, at 8 p. m., in the Hail of 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons. 

Professor Sidney 'T. Sherwood, of the Johns Hopkins 
University, read a paper on '''l'he Philosophic Basis of 
Economics: A Word to the Sociologists.” This subject 
was discussed by Professor Lester F. Ward, of Washington, 
and by Professors Simon N. Patten and Henry R. Seiser, 
of the University of Pennsylvania. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 


London.—Sir Travers Twiss, the eminent jurisconsult, died im 
London on the fifteenth day of January, 1897. Dr. Twiss was born in 
Westminster, March 19, 1809. He graduated from University College, 
Oxford, in 1830, and became a fellow and tutor of the college. In 
1838 he was elected member of the Royal Society, from 1842 to 1847 
he was Professor of Political Economy at Oxford, and from 1852 to 
1855 Professor of International Lew in King's College, London. In 
the latter year he resigned and became Regius Professor of Civil Law 
at the University of Oxford. Dr. Twiss was also a Queen's counsel, 
a bencher of Lincoln's Inn, and Queen's Advocate-General. He was. 
knighted in 1867, and in 1872 resigned all his appointments. Among 
his works are: 

t The Oregon Question.’ 1846. 

“ View of the Progress of Political Economy in Europe Since the 
Sixteenth Century.” 1847. 

“ The Relation of the Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein to the 
Crown of Denmark and the Germanic Confederation. 1848. 

* The Letlers Apostolic of Pope Pius IX., Considered with Refer- 
ence to the Law of England and the Law of Europe," 1851. 

“ Lectures on the Science of International Law.” 1856. 

“ The Law of Nations, Considered as Independent Political Com- 
munities.” 1861. 

“ Law of Nations in Time of War." 1863. Published in French, 
in 1886. 

** The Black Book of the Admiralty.” 1874. 

He had also been a contributor to law and other magazines. 
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NOTES. 

THE COLLECTION ENTITLED “Annales de la Société d' Économie 
politique” (1846-1887) has just been completed, in sixteen volumes, 
under the editorial supervision of M. Alph. Courtois, the permanent 
secretary of the society, and is now to be sold to subscribers at the rate 
of 100 francs for the set,* In addition to an interesting sketch of the 
history of the society, these volumes contain the papers presented at 
the monthly meetings during the whole forty years covered, commu- 
nications of all sorts concerning topics of current interest and reports 
of the discussions which these excited, reviewsand notices of economic 
publications, etc., etc. "There is thus scarcely a single topic of eco- 
nomic or social importance which does not receive some attention in 
these pages and to the stndent who is desirous of ascertaining what 
French economists have been thinking about during the last fifty 
years the collection will prove invaluable. 





THE EIGHTH VOLUME of Booth’s '' Life and Labour of the People of 
London''t completes the “analysis of the population by trades,” 
which was begun in the fifth volume, while the ‘summary of the 
general results of the investigation," which was promised for this 
numbers, has been relegated tothe ninth volume. The divisions of the 
population whose industrial conditions were left for this volume to 
describe are: (1) Public service and professional classes, (2) domestic 
service, (3) the ‘‘ unoccupied " classes and (4) inmates of institutions. 

The general scheme of statistical presentation followed in the pre- 
ceding volumes has been continued in this so far as it was applicable 
to the somewhat anomalouscharacter of the divisions under treatment. 
The description of the civil service is of interest to American read- 
ers. The civil servant is on the whole better off than the majority 
of workers in private employment whose position can be compared 
with his, largely because of his superior security of tenure. 

The description of army life is very plain and matter of fact, yet 
abundant ground is given for a desire that it might be abolished. One 

* After three hundred subscriptions have been received the price for remaining 
setis to be x44 francs, Communications should be addressed to M. Alph. Courtois, 
14 rue Richelieu, Paris 

{Life and Labour of the People of Loudon. Edited by Coartes Boorz, Vol. viii, 


“ Population Classified by Trades” (continued) Pp 480. Price, $3. London and 
New York; The Macmillan Co., 1896, 
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of the gravest difficulties consists in finding employment for the 16,000 
men who every year pass from the colors to the reserve. 

The final third of the volume is taken up with a detailed account of 
the paupers. mostly inmates of the workhouse, relieved by the Stepney 
Poor-Law Union. Itis a reprint with but slight changes of chapters 
in the book on pauperism and the endowment of old age, published 
in 1892. The matter taken entirely from the records of parochial 
relief, is given in crude, undigested form, but is not without interest 
Compared with American conditions there is evidence of a much 
harder struggle for existence. Out of 1194 cases of pauperism, 224 
were attributed to old age as the chief cause of need, and 355 to sick- 
ness and accident. In respect to 58, however, of the 224 cases at- 
tributed to old age, vice, drink, pauper associations, and extrava- 
gance, are mentioned as contributory causes, and in 20 others of the 
224, vice and drink are mentioned in the descriptions of the families. 
In many other cases no doubt bad habits were a contributing cause 
though they did not come to the knowledge and records of the re- 
lieving officer. Yet with all these allowances made there is evidently 
a volume of unmerited and struggling poverty quite unknown in 
American industrial communities. 





A MUCH NEGLECTED line of investigation has been taken up by the 
Economic Club during the last five years into the consumption of 
typical English families, of which the first fruit is a scholarly mono- 
graph containing the ‘‘ budgets ” of twenty-eight families running over 
a period of three years.* Messrs. Charles Booth, Ernest Aves, and 
Henry Higgs constituted the committee in charge of the work, and 
in a short ‘‘introduction” explain the purpose which they have held 
in view while thus following ‘‘ humbly and at some distance in the 
footsteps of Le Play." They are very modest in the claims which 
they make for their investigation, admitting frankly that few safe 
generalizations cau be based upon it, and at thessame time are careful 
to give their information in such a way that the reader can himself 
judge of its accuracy and arrive at independent conclusions. The 
greatest merit of the work is, perhaps, the clear view which it gives 
of the diticulties which such an investigation encounters, Com- 
paratively few families can be induced to-keep budgets at all. Those 
which will undertake the task or furnish the requisite information 
are hardly typical in the sense-of representing the average family of 
their class, When so few budgets are collected, a comparison between 


* Family Budgets: Being the Income and Expenses of Twenty-eight Britisk 
Households, 1891, 189¢ Compiled forthe Economic Club. Pp 67. Price, as. 62. 
London, P, 8. King & Son. 1896, 
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them is confusing rather than helpful, as it emphasizes differences. 
rather than similarities. However these twenty-eight budgets are not 
without their lessons to the student of social problems. They em- 
phasize the important function of the wife as the economisi of the 
Jaborer’s family. They explain why the poor in great cities are so: 
reckless in matters of marriage. They throw some light on the 
tendencies toward concentration in retail trade, and finally they 
point the way which economic investigations must follow in future if 
the science is to be broughtinto closer harmony with the facts of social 
and industrial life. The short sketches of the families which pre- 
cede the accounts of their expenditures are full of interest and give- 
a meaning to the figures which follow, which statistics usually lack. 
If a similar method were always followed in the presentation of social 
statistics, results arrived at by this road would command more respect- 
fal attention than is usually accorded to them. 





A LITHRARY MONUMENT of the recent millennial exhibition at Buda- 
pesth has been issued by authority of the Hungarian Minister of 
Commerce, in a volume entitled * The Millennium of Hungary and 
Its People."*. Its purpose is to depict the prevailing political, econo-- 
mic and intellectual conditions in Hungary. To ensure its wider cir- 
culation, the book has been printed not only in the official languages. 
of the Hungarian dominions, Magyar and Croatian, but also in Ger- 
man, French and English, The volume is what in these days we 
delight to call a ''symposium," to which eminent writers in many 
fields have contributed. In the twenty-eight chapters which make- 
up the volume, we find a wealth of information which will satisfy the 
appetite aot only of the general reader, eager for information regard-- 
ing the nation which has so long stood as the outpost of western 
civilization in Eastern Europe, but also of the specialist in political 
science, who finds here an authoritative statement of the Hungarian 
constitution and the peculiar relations of the Hungarian State to the- 
Austrian, as well as the equally interesting but less widely knawn 
relations of Croatia-Slavonia to the parent Hungarian stem. Not less 
valuable are the essays which depict the striking ethnographical con- 
ditions of Hungary, the relations of its nationalities, its demograrhi- 
cal conditions and its economic activities, "The purpose of the work 
is eminently patriotic, and the reader will hardly find fault with the 
sturdy national feeling which pervades its pages. Itis an interesting 
document of the Hungarian’s estimate of his native land. Those 


* The Millennium of Hungary and Its People. Edited by Dr. JOSEPH DE JEKEL-- 
FALUBSY. Pp.671. Budapesth, 1897. 
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who read its pages carefully will recognize that the estimate is well 
grounded, and will share the hopes of the writers, that the lustre of 
Hungary's achievements in the civilization of Eastern Europe may 
not be dimmed. 





Iv IS WITH REGRET that we record the publication of another work 
by Mr. Michael G. Mulhall ‘entitled ''Industries and Wealth of 
Nations."* Like his previous works, this pretends to be a serious 
statistical treatment of his subject, and with many will doubtless 
rank as such, Mr. Mulhall, however, does not confine himself to the 
published records of statistical offices, but suppliea gaps in a manner 
peculiarly his own. He frankly explained his methods in the 
Contemporary Review of October, 1890. One illustration of many 
will suffice. ''The wealth of nations consists of ten items, all of 
which can be measured to a nicety, except one, the value of public 
works. Land, for example, is worth thirty times the assessed annual 
rental valuation. Houses are worth eighteen times the rental. 
Furniture (according to insurance agents) is always worth half the 
value of the house," etc., etc. Knowing these fixed and invariable 
ratios, though how Mr. Mulhall came into the possession of such 
mysteries he does not reveal, he can readily obtain any desired 
figure. The book before us has ample evidence that its figures are in 
many cases based upon like methods. Of course, there is no direct 
indication of what is fact and what is conjecture. Asa work of refer- 
ence for scholars, therefore, the book is utterly worthless. One can- 
not but regret the labor that has been spent in its preparation. 
Doubtless much of its data is correct and official, but so long as con- 
jectural statistics play so large a role the whole must be rejected. 





STUDENTS WHO HAVE found Dr. Stammhammer's "Bibliographie 
des Socialismus und Communismus’? serviceable, will welcome the 
appearance of an equally exhaustive bibliography of the literature 
of current sociel and political problems (Socialpolitik)t from the same 
author. As in the earlier work, so here the alphabetical catalogue 
of authors and their writings, is followed by a subject catalogne con- 
taining references under each topic to all of the separate titles which 
have preceded. Thus the reader can readily turn to the literature 
of any questior in which he may be interested, and will be gratified to 
find references not only to books ard pamphlets, but also to periodical 

X 


* Industries and Wealth of Nations. By MICHAEL G. MULHALL Pp.4sr Price, 
$3.00. London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co , 1896. à 

+ Bibliographie der Socialpolitik Bearbeitet und herausgegeben von Joser 
STAMMHAMMER., Pp. iv, 648 Price, 18 marks Jena’ Gustav Fischer, 1897. 
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writings. The bibliography will be found especially rich in regard 
to the labor problem and the question of poor relief, but so far 
as we have been able to discover, no important topic is omitted, and 
under each heading a sufficient number of references is given to tax 
the resources.of even the best equipped library. German literature 
is, of course, more completely reviewed than English, French or 
Italian, but in the treatment of such a peculiarly English topic as 
the Irish question the references are so full and complete that it is 
doubtful if an English bibliography could have done better. Detailed 
criticism of snch a monumental compilation must be left to time and 
the co-operative work of students of all landas., For the presen: we 
can only express our gratitude for this latest product of German 
thoroughness and industry. 





REVIEWS. 


Heures de Travail et Salaires. Étude sur Vamelioration directe de la 
condition des Ouvriers industriels. By MAURICE ANSIAUX. Pp. 
299. Paris: Felix Alcan. Brexelles: Larcier, 1896. 


In his treatment of the labor problem M. Ansiaux is an optimistic 
conservative. He believes strongly in the necessity and the possibility 
of improvement in the conditions of the laboring classes, but rejects 
as impracticable the remedies and reforms proposed by extremists of 
allclasses. His book does not add much, if anything, to our knowl- 
edge of the conditions of labor in different parts of the world. Its 
purpose is rather to analyze well-known conditions and the remedies 
proposed for their improvement, and to show what is and what is not 
practicable and along what lines and how, better conditions may be 
attained. 

M. Ansiaux finds the chief causes of the labor problem in the 
following facts: (1) A permanent wage-earning class which owes its 
existence to the concentration of industry, occasioned by the wide- 
spread use of machinery; (2) Competition on an international scale 
which has made a progressive cheapening of the cost of production a 
condition of business success; (3) An over-development of the instru- 
mentalities of 2roduction, caused by the concentration of wealth, and 
leading to the problem of the unemployed. Under these new condi- 
tions progress for the laboring class can only be attained through the 
improvement of the conditions of the wage-earner as such. He can- 
not 83 a rule hope to better himself by rising to the rank of master or 
entrepreneur. A wage-earner he must remain, and, as such, through 
a progressive shortening of the working day and a progressive rise in 
wages, he mus: keep pace with the onward movement of civilization. 
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The question is, how can the length of the working day be shortened 
and at the same time the income of the average laboring man increased? 
The plans and propositions of the socialists are considered first by the 
author, and are found to be impracticable. He has little difficulty in 
proving much of their reasoning fallacious and many of their schemes 
utopian. Inthe opinion of M. Ansiaux no plan for the improvement 
of the conditions of the laboring man can offer any hope of success 
which involves an increase of the cost of production. Unless a shorter 
working day and higher wages carry with them, as an effect, a corre- 
sponding increase in the efficiency of labor, they cannot, he claims, be 
permanent or beneficial to the laboring classinthelongrun. Accord- 
ingly he investigates in chapters xv. and xviii. the relation between 
the length of the working day, the height of wages, and the efficiency 
of the laborer. His conclusion is that, wherever the length of the 
working day is excessive, its shortening will be accompanied by 
an increase in efficiency. The same may be said of a rise of wages 
from a point that is inhumanely low. The point, however, at which 
the shortening of the working day and the increase of wages cease to 
increase efficiency is different in different industries and varies with 
different classes of laborers. It follows that the limits within which 
it is possible to decree a general rise of wages or a general shortening 
of hours in all industries are very narrow, but it does not follow that 
great changes along these lines may not be practicable in particular 
industries. Indeed, M. Ansiaux shows that, through modifications of 
the methods of remuneration, calculated to establish the closest 
possible connection between the amount of pay received by a particu- 
lar workman and the quantity and quality of his work, and throngh 
improvements in the organization of labor and in the instrumentalities 
of production, continuous, and, in many cases, great changes in hours 
and wages may be made possible. 

The last four chapters of the book treat of the possibility and the 
methods of educating employers and employes to a recognition of 
their mutual interests, rights and obligations, of the functions of 
trade unions and strikes, of the duty of the state, and of the utility 
of conciliation and arbitration in the attainment of shorter hours and 
higher wages. In the discussion of these difficult subjects M. Ansiaux 
exhibits good judgment, unusual freedom from prejudice, excellent 
powers of analysis, and a praiseworthy desire to be of real service to 
both employers and employes. 

Allthings considered the book is an excellent illustration of the 
application of the scientific habit of mind and of the scientific spirit 


to the solution of a difficult social question. 
Wm. A. ScorT. 
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The Suppression of the African Slave Trade ilo the United States of 
America, 1638-1870. By W. E. BURGHARDT DU Bors. Pp. xi, 
335. Price, $1.50. New York and London: Longmans, Green & 
Co., 1896. 

The printing-press has become more and more prominent in the 
past generation as an ally of the university, and Harvard’s historical 
department now falls in line with those of other educational institu- 
tions and begins the publication of aseries of studies. This publication 
is made possible by the income from the Henry Warren Torrey Fund. 
The book before us is the first of the series, and in paper, typography, 
and style of binding is eminently satisfactory. Two other volumes in 
the same series were published in 1896, and, apparently, three volumes 
may be looked for each year in future. Mr. Du Bois has done a thor- 
oughly good piece of work. His research has been exhaustive and accu- 
rate and he hasso incorporated the results of that research that the reader 
has a true book and not an ill-digested collection of facts. The author 
has learned that great lesson for the historian; the knowledge of what 
should be put in the text and what left to the foot-notes. It may be 
added that his references are exceedingly minute and, therefore, 
peculiarly serviceable. 

We question whether Mr. Du Bois is not too severe in his condemna- 
tion of the founders of our national constitution for their compromise 
on the slave trade. While the South had not begun to defend slavery 
at that time, the North also had not been inspired with that fierce 
indignation against the '' peculiar institution ” which nerved her arm 
to such vigorous attacks against it in later years. The advantages 
of union were so great and the margin by which it was finally secured 
was 80 narrow, that we can easily understand how the Federalists made 
all things bend to the one object. There is no doubt, however, of the 
truth of the terrible indictment the author draws against the United 
States, which did not tax the slave trade, when it wasin their power 
to do so, and which scarcely attempted to enforce the prohibitory act 
of 1807. Some circumstances may be urged by way of palliation, none 
by way ofexcuse. This indictment is not made with passionate invec- 
tive, but through the careful statement of well-ascertained facts. 

The author has done well in disentangling the mingled political, 
moral, and economic elements, which run through every phase of the 
slavery question. He has shown that the slave trade of Americans 
with Africa, was by no means confined to American ports, nor to those 
secluded inlets where the slavers smuggled in their captives; but that 
much profit was made by Americans carrying African slaves to the 
Sonth American countries, and that several states discriminated in 
favor of this foreign trade, when they forbade the introduction of 
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slaves into their own territory. The various developments of the slave 
trade in the “planting,” “farming,” and ''trading" colonies is well 
described. Attention is called to the influence which the Haytian 
revolt, uncer Toussaint l'Ouverture, had upon the passage of our 
federal prohibitory act. We wished no slave insurrection. The inter- 
national at-itude of the United States receives full discussion, includ- 
ing such topics as the proclamation of the slave trade as piracy, the 
question of the right of search, the quintuple treaty, and the joint 
squadron on the coast of Africa. 

It is most interesting to see how the status of the slave trade varied. 
At first, everywhere legal, it was gradually abolished by law in every 
state. Then, as the economic value of slavery in the South became 
more clearly known, and as ideas of commercial profit gradually 
gained ground over those of morality, there came to be large 
numbers of men, who, by connivance in the traffic, favored the 
importatioa of slaves, Through this influence and the apathy of the 
general government in the matter, it came about that the prohibitory 

‘laws were wretchedly enforced, and that large numbers of African 
negroes were surreptitiously introduced into the United States, Just 
before the outbreak of the Civil War, there was a decided growth in 
the South of the sentiment favoring the reopening of the foreign slave 
trade, and Mr. Du Bois gives a clear account of the efforts made toward 
thisend. The combat between the forces of slavery and freedom was 
indeed an “irrepressible” one; and, with the appearance of every 
such faithful study as this, we see more clearly that the nation could 
not continue half free and half slave. ` 

Over one-third of the book is composed of appendices (pp. 201- 
325). Some of the matter contained in these appendices is a duplica- 
tion of the foot-notes, and space might have been saved by reference 
thereto, but it is very convenient to have all the material in one place. 
Appendices 4. and B. form a chronological conspectus of colonial, 
state, naticnal and international legislation on the slave trade, which 
is of great value, though the propriety of including under this head, 
the protests of the Society of Friends is very doubtful. The third 
appendix is a most interesting chronological table of typical cases of 
vessels engaged in the American slave trade; while the fourth fs a 
bibliography of the whole subject. "This is quite an extensive list, aud 
evinces much research. It is not clear why the laws of Alabama and 
Mississippi Territory are placed under the heading “Colonial Laws." 
The papers on slavery in the Johns Hopkins University Studies are not 
mentioned, which is especially an oversight, as it causes the omission 
of Bracke*t’s useful work on the ‘Negro in Maryland." Other 
omissions are Barber’s “History of the Amistad Captives,” New 
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Hayen, 1840; S. E. Baldwin's paper on the same subject in New 
Haven Colony Historical Society's Papers, Vol. IV, and Tremain’s 
“Negro in the District of Columbia," in the Nebraska University 
Studies On page 20, Mr. Du Bois states the return of sixteen slaves 
in Vermont in the census of 17go, is an error. This may be true, but 
that slaves were held in Vermont seems to be established by Jennings’ 
** Memoriels of a Century " (pp. 63-64). 


BERNARD C. STEINER. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


The Speaker of the House of Representatives, By M. P. FOLLETTI, 
Pp. xvi, 330-47. Price, $1.75. New York: Longmans, Green & 2o., 
1896. 

The political experience of the United States offers material for many 
valuable volumes on politics. But we lack political scientists who utilize 
this storehouse of facts, It is so easy to study the constitutionally 
constructed machinery; to show how the various parts are adjusted to 
one another and their loss of power through friction. But a large 
part of our political machinery is extra-constitutional. Unpatented, 
it is changed continually. The raw material which it weaves into 
legislation is varied and often difficult of discovery, for it lies embedded 
in the complex life of society. This makes it difficult to study the 
living and dominant political forces, and has led the political scientists 
of our country to avoid the rich fields of human experience and to 
deal with words and traditions rather than to face the facts of political 


life. 
Personality is an element which must be reckoned with in attempt- 


ing to explain the growth of institutiona, The dignity and power of 
an office depend mainly upon the incumbent’s character and his 
conception of the scope of his duties. This, of course, does not deny 
the existence of other important factors in the production of an office. 
Necessity is the mother of political offices as well as of invention. 
These observations were suggested by the method followed in the 
book under review. The author shows that while the Speaker is 
barely mentioned in the United States constitution, to-day his power 
is second only to the President's. While Miss Follett has laid con- 
siderable stress on the personal element in the development, she 
has not neglected to set forth the conditions which demanded an 
extension of the Speaker's authority. 

The book begins with a brief historical sketch, under '' Genesis of 
the Speakers Power,” and is continue dunder the following chapter 
headings, which indicate the scope of the work: “Choice of the 
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Speaker;" ‘‘The Personal Element in the Speakership;" ''The 
Speaker's Parliamentary Prerogatives;" “Maintenance of Order;" 
“ Dealing with Obstruction;" ‘‘ Power through Committee System; 
"Power through Recognition;" “ Power asa Political Leader;" ‘‘ The 
Speaker’s Place in Our Political System." 

Most persons realize, as each Congress meets and the contest for 
choice of Speaker is going on, that the speakership is the most 
important cffice in the giftof the House. It is also generally thought 
that when the fifty-two committees are appointed the Speaker is 
shorn of lus strength. But the author clearly shows that from the 
time when he is escorted to the chair until the vote of thanks is passed 
the Speaker is the pilot of Congress and determines the course of 
legislation. To him is largely due the credit or the blame of the 
success or failure of the session. The anthor describes several bitter 
contests in choosing a Speaker. She shows how necessity hasinduced 
determined speakers to resort to extra-parliamentary tactics in order 
to enable the House to organize or to carry on its work, and how in 
this way new and important rules have heen established, as rigid as 
constitutional paragraphs. 

In discussing the responsibility of the Speaker, the author has fallen 
into the er-or of the legists by making much of this responsibility. 
The keyno:e of her remarks is: '* A Speaker elected by the House is 
responsible to the House." But as no Speaker has ever been calledto 
account for ^is official actions this theory is merely a dead letter. In fact, 
the Speakeris no more responsible to the House than the President is. 
Later on in the book this theory of responsibility is impliedly admit- 
ted to be fallacious, for the author advocates the making of the 
speakership a politically responsible office. 

Now, under our present system of dual party government, it is im- 
possible to bring a speaker to account for his actions, because his 
rulings, although they may be arbitrary, are nearly always made in 
the interests of party, consequently, his party will not censure him 
for carrying out its measures. If a different system of representation 
were adopted so as to bring numerous party factions in the House, it 
might force the Speaker to consider more the character of his bills 
than their partisanship. Even though a Speaker were made responni- 
ble to the House, the co-operation of the Senate is entirely beyond 
his control, so that legislation could not be furthered by such respon- 
sibility. The book shows a great amount of patient research. It is the 
kind of work which gives us an insight into the functional activity of 
government, 

JOHN Quincy ADAMS, 
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Problems of Modern Democracy: Political and Economic Essays. 
By EDWIN LAWRENCE GODKIN. Pp. 332. Price, $2.00, New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1896. 


It is matter for congratulation that these essays, with their wealth 
of trenchant criticism and strenuous thinking upon political and 
economic questions, have been gathered from the half dozen period- 
icals, in which they were originally published into a single neat 
volume. Three of the essays bear date of 1896, and seven more 
belong to the last ten years. The remaining essay, the first and by 
far the longest, dates from the closing year of the Civil War. 

Yet this analysis of ‘‘ Aristocratic Opinions of Democracy," made 
thirty years ago, is not only the strongest piece of writing in the 
volume, but it also pursues a line of inquiry which recent happenings 
have made strangely à propos. Not a few critics of American political 
and social institutions have fallen into the error, prominent ia the 
writings of even so great a publicist as M. de Tocqueville, of 
concluding that the characteristic features of our civilization result 
from but a single cause, that they are the normal and permanent 
effects produced by ''democracy, the operation of the principle of 
equality,” 

Mr. Godkin, on the other hand, insists that ''the agency which 
gave democracy its first great impulse in the United States, which has 
promoted its spread ever since and has contributed most powerfully to 
the production of those phenomena in American society which hostile 
critics set down as peculiarly democratic, was neither the origin of the 
colonists, nor the circumstances under which they came to the 
country, nor their religious belief; but the great change in the distri- 
bution of the population, which began soon after the Revolution. and 
which continues its operation up to the present time." During the 
colonial period the dependence upon England for many of the neces- 
sities and conveniences of life, and the difficulties of travel constituted 
strong obstacles to expansion, and the people of the fringe of colonies 
tended to become more homogeneous and to reflect the life and man- 
ners of the mother country. But following the Revolution cams the 
rapid migration westward in successive waves, immensely stimulated 
by the spread of steam navigation on the great rivers, then by the 
influence of railroads, and swelled by the floods of immigrants from 
abroad. It presently resulted that ''the pioneering element in the 
population, the class devoted to the task of creating new political and 
social organizations as distinguished from that engaged in perfecting 
old ones, assumed a great preponderance.” It is this frontier element 
that has fixed upon American life the traits of a sew country,—traita 
not to be found in a country democratic and not at the same time 
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new,—such as eagerness in pursuit of individual gain, want of respect 
for training and profound faith in natural qualities, the absence of a 
strong sense of social and national continuity and of taste in art and 
literature and oratory, and a prodigious contempt for experience and 
for theory. But ‘‘the greatest fault of new countries is their newness, 
and for this time is the great remedy." It may, therefore, be antici- 
pated that, prominent as some of these unfortunate traits have been in 
the past few months, every day that passes will weaken the force and 
hasten the disappearance of the frontier element. 

The appeerance of Sir Henry Maine’s ‘‘ Popular Government"! and 
of Mr. Lecky’s “Democracy and Liberty" served to call from Mr. 
Godkin enlightening comment and criticism, He insists that it is not 
enough for the critics to point out defects in democracy. They must 
compare general happiness with general happiness, and show us where 
and when was the Golden Age from which we who live under 
democracy have fallen away. The utter insecurity of the basis upon 
which Sir Henry Maine grounds his doubts as to the stability of 
democracy is clearly shown. ‘‘ Democracy," as Mr. Godkin defines it, 
“is simply an experiment in the application of the principle of 
equality to the management of the common affairs of the com- 
munity." Its advance he deemsirresistible. The successful carrying 
out of the experiment is complicated by the failure of our nominating 
system, the growth of corporations, the decline of legislatures, and 
the transfer of government in a rich community from the rich to the 
poor. In short, ‘Democracy in America, like democracy and 
monarchy elsewhere, is following the course of other political 
societies. It is suffering from unforeseen evils, as well as enjoying 
unforeseen blessings. It will probably be worse before it is better. It 
is trying a great many experiments in laws and manners, of which 
some, doubtless, will be hideous failures. The régime of ‘crazes’ 
through which it is now passing is very discouraging, but it is engaged, 
like most other civilized societies, in a search after remedies.” In 
illustration, the history of the movement for civil service reform is 
instanced, proving that when a democracy is once convinced that a 
wrong must be righted, the work can be done with phenomenal 
rapidity and thoroughness even in the face of apparently insurmount- 
able obstacles. 

In “The Economic Man,” and '* Who Will Pay the Bills of Social- 
ism?” Mr. Godkin has held in reserve his choicest sneers for the 
“romances of the ethical economists." He insists that these men are 
less scientists than politicians, would-be lawmakers, ‘‘mainly occu- 
pied in the attempt by legislation to take away money from capital- 
ista and distribute it among laborers.’ ‘‘ A very large part of their 
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work," he continues, ‘‘is to be wrought through ‘ethics,’ or 'the- 
science of ethics,’ which, I believe, isthe name given by the verious 
schools to the opinions of some of their members about the 1njustices- 
of the competitive or present system.” Thereis not a little of bias 

and unfairness in these essays, but they insist with refreshing vigor- 
upon some often neglected truths, that individual liberty is a price- 

less good; that the present wealth totalis so small that no readjust-- 
ment of distribution could give to each family more than a very 
slender sum, and hence that any millennial scheme of distribution: 
must be put aside as Utopian, unless it gives assurance of a greatly 
increased wealth dividend while population makes little or no gain. 

* The Political Situation in 1896," “Political and Social Aspects of 

the Tariff," and '' Criminal Politics," deal most pungently with topics: 
of to-day. . 

The remaining essays, “Idleness and Immorality,” '' The Expend-- 
iture of the Rich," and ''The Duty of Educated Men in a Democ- 
` racy,” sound a note hardly to be expected from one who has just 
spoken so contemptuously of “ethics.” Mr. Godkin asserts that ''the- 
taxes paid by the annuitant or rentier class are bnt a trifling return, in 
reality, for the security they possess for person and property." Into- 
the moutif'of the ‘‘reasonably or unreasonably" resentful masses he- 
puts the prediction that '*we shall never have social peace till every man 
has a fair share of social burdens." But, since “the best thing in the 
world is individual freedom," Mr. Godkin opposes any attempt by 
legislation to adjust these burdens more equally, and contents him-- 
self with urging upon the rich the unprecedented “ opportunities for 
men of fortune to find enjoyment in contributions to the public- 
welfare." He summons them to leave their childish round of sports, 
their aimless wanderings, their vulgar display of wealth in huge- 
houses, and to devote themselves to the “work of persuasion through 
voice and pen " and to the ministering to the public in the gift of 
noble buildings and works of art. It remains to be seen whether 
this appeal to the rich to recognize their most refined enjoyment, 
their most enlightened self-interest, will prove more effective than 
the preaching of ‘‘the law of social service " and ‘‘ the responsibil-- 
ities of wealth ” by the despised “ ethical economists.” » 

There is no flavor of cant or of sentiment about these essays. 
Their atmosphere is decidedly cool. Mr. Godkin frankly avows: 
“Now I am not an enthusiast for Popular Government, or for any 
other form of government. I believe politics to be an extremely prac- 
tical kind of business, and that the communities which succeed best in- 
it are those which bring the least enthusiasm to the conduct of their- 
affairs," But in lieu of fervor and enthusiasm the candid reader will: 
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gratefully accept that which is far more needed,—an honest purpose, 
straightforward, vigorous thought, and fearless criticism. 


GEORGE H. HAYNES. 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 





Economics: An Account of the Relations Between Private Property 
and Public Welfare. By ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY, Pp. xi, 496. 
Price, $2.25. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1896. 

Nothing perhaps in Mr. Herbert Spencer's writings has given such 
healing balm and comfort to professional economists as the well-known 
first chapter of the “Study of Sociology," with its forcible sketch of 
the readiness of the popular mind to pass absolute judgment upon 
complex questions of economic policy. ‘Thecommon absence of what 
Professor Giddings has phrased “‘ popular respect for economic knowl- 
edge" is ir considerable part the penalty paid by an unfinished 
science, the subject-matter of which consists largely in facts of familiar- 
experience. In some degree, however, it seems a result of the splen- 
did aloofness of the economist. His unending theme has been the 
complexity of modern industrial life and the easy descent to economic 
dicta; but his effort to provide & clue to the tangled skeln has been 
rare and inadequate. The periodic preparation of economic guides to 
the perplexed is surely not the prime mission of the economist. Yet 
to the hard-headed, well-balanced man of affairs the need of an intelli- 
gible interpretation of industrial life, is pronounced, and the worth of 
the professicnal economist is estimated by this larger student body by 
a relentless law of subjective utility. 

The careful reader will put aside Professor Hadley’s '' Economics '^ 
with & keen sense that here more successfully than in any treatise since 
written has the method of Adam Smith been reproduced. The con-. 
acious purpose of the book is “to apply the methods of modern science 
to the problems of modern business.” The busy economic world that 
hums and throbs about us, the ceaseless activities of men engaged in 
complex processes of “ getting a living’ constitute the essential data; : 
scientific method, forcible exposition and large acquaintance with, 
practical details afford the requisite apparatus, and the result is an- 
interpretaticn às remarkable in grasp as it is vigorous in statement. 

But Professor Hadley's book will not be read merely as a semi- 
popular exposition of economic phenomena; it will be studied as a 
contribution to economic science. The student reader has throughout 
the satisfying sense of close touch with the body of economic thought 
and with the current of economic discussion. Appealing as it does 
both to the specialist and the general reader, fault will doubtless be 
found with the anthor for omitting some things and over elaborating 
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others, Thusin the first chapter on '* Public and Private Wealth.” the 
critical notes on current economic theories, helpful and suggestive to 
the economic specialist, will be found serious obstacles to the progress 
of the ordinary reader. On the other hand, the radical departure in 
plan of arrangement from that of ordinary economic treatises can 
hardly failto enhance the popularity at the expense of the permanence 
of the volume. : 

It is not easy to resist the temptation to supplement a general esti- 
mate by detailed exposition; but criticism of specific topics and 
development of particular themes within the volume can be made 
more properly as such, than under cover of a broad survey. Professor 
Hadley has given us a book which fills a long felt practical want 
in affording a vista through which the ordinary man may see the 
industrial forest of which the leaves surround him. But the volume 


^is more than this, As an acute critical synthesis of current economic 


theories, it becomes by its very existence the centre of future discus- 
sion and the occasion of forthcoming thought. 


J. H. HOLLANDER. 
Johns Hopkins University. 


Stedelung und Agrarwesen der Weslgermanen und Ostgermanen. 
der Kelten, Romer, Finnen, und Slawen. By AUGUST MEITZEN, 
3 vols., with an atlas. Price, 48 marks. Berlin: Wilhelm Hertz, 
1895. ; let 
This book is the largest, most sumptuous, most exhaustive, and 

most learned which economic history has yet given us. Itistrue that 

Lamprecht’s “Deutsches Wirthschafisleben im Mittelalter” and 

Thorold Rogers’ ‘‘ History of Agriculture and Prices in Hngland," 

rival it in bulk and in minuteness of detail, but in neither of these is 

there the broad outlook, the equally detailed treatment of all branches 
of the subject, and the profuse use of illustrations and maps, which 
make Meitzen's work so impressive. There are, for instance, in the 
three volumes, 269 illustrations set in the text, and in the atlas vol- 
ume I25 additional sheets of maps, plans, and pictures, "These plans 
of village holdings, the distribution of the pieces of land possessed by 
the respective villagers, in past times and in the present, afe cf the 
greatest interest and value, and will be to the greater number of 
readers, at least, quite new. Such maps have been previously printed 
in very small numbers and in comparatively inaccessible places; and 
yet nothing can give a more realistic sense of the open-field and 
scattered strip systems. 

To return to an analysis of the outer form of the work; the field 
studied covers in space all of Germany, Scandinavia, and the British 
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Islands, large parts of the Netherlands, France and Italy, and some 
districts fur-her east in Europe; in time it begins far enough back to 
include a detailed study of the Roman land-system, and extends 
through the whole of the Middle Ages, with occasional discussion of 
quite mode-n problems, Moreover, this is only the first instalment 
of the whole work; a second part, dealing with the later land history 
of the same countrles being announced to follow. 

Such a monumental work could only be accomplished by a man 
who, like Professor Meitzen, has been able to give almost more than 
a generation’s study to the subject, and whose special position and 
connections have enabled him to collect an unprecedented wealth of 
material, In fact Professor Meitzen bridges over the period from the 
beginnings of the study of agrarian history to the present. He was 
the contemporary of Hansen, Nasse, and Maurer, as he is of Lam- 
precht, Ashley, and Gothein. Thus these volumes represent the 
ripened, and, in a sense, completed work of a man whois both a pioneer 
and original investigator of his subject, and also the teacher, corre- 
spondent and critic of those whose later labors in adjacent fields he 
includes with his own in this general treatment. 

'The fundamental idea of the work is the permanent influence of 
the original settlement of a peoplein fixed habitations. While tribes 
are nomadic, or obtain their subsistence from fishing and the chase, 
they already have a certain social organization and may even have a 
general system of land ownership, and possess houses which they oc- 
cupy to which they frequently return. But when a family or a group of 
families has once settled permanently on a definite tract of ground, 
from which subsequently they extract their subsistence, so many 
complications immediately arise, the need of agricultural knowledge 
and foresight, provision from local resources of material -for buildings 
and clothing, the securing of a water supply, the social requirements 
of a distribution of the possession or use of land, of protection against 
theft, of settlement of a thousand disputes that arise from contiguity 
of living. These new needs initiate such a rapid process of defining 
and formulating the method of life that such a settlement takes on 
then the character which it holds permanently, or at least through 
long pefiods of time. If then a detailed study can be made of the 
actually existing distribution of the land and methods of its use 
among any people, of the forms of their barns and the plans of their 
dwelling-hcuses, of their traditional economic relations among them- 
selves, it will be possible to work backward from the present through 
the past history of that community, to the very beginnings of its fixed 
settlement. ‘‘In every village we wander, in a certain sense, among 
the ruins of the past; ruins which, in age, leave the romantic remains 
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-of the castles and city walls of the Middle Ages far behind At every 
-8tep, everywhere, in barnyard and field, we may meet the traces of the 
oldest conditions. The plan of ownership of the village lands isa 
‘veritable manuscript which conveys to us, legible as though in 
hieroglyphs, the ideas and aims of the early founders." 

Professor Meitzen proceeds to make the study ofexisting and recorded 
agricultural facts; in the first place for the districts of pure unmixed 
'Germanic life, where no other race has dominated in any historical time; 
then for the purely Celtic lands, Ireland, Wales, and Scotland, in order 
that the influence of the German system upon the Celtic can be traced 
‘out where those two races came into contact directly, without the 
intervention of the Romans. Next he studies the Roman land system, 
in all its aspects except the purely legal one, so as to be able to measure 
‘its influence upon the Celtic, and thus to show how far the Tentons in- 
troduced changes upon this Celto-Roman field. Similarly, the method 
of settlement of the western Slavs is investigated and the circum- 
stances by which they were to a considerable extent Germanized in 
‘social system as in political domination. In addition to these' races 
which had a mutual influence, the Finnic tribes and the steps by which 
their land became regularly occupied are subjected toa like, though an 
independent study. With this analysis as a basis, and aided by direct 
historical records, the author constructs a map of the settlements of 
the races, and reaches a number of other generalizations directed to 
the explanation of difficulties in the history of the past, and snbordi- 
nately to the solution of the agrarian problems of the present and,the 
future. These generalizations we have found somewhat less satisfac- 
tory than the direct and detailed studies of settlements, agriculture, 
and landholding. For instance, he seems to predicate an almost 
mystical unity of race, by which people of the same stock will develop 
like institutions wherever they may be; an invariable connection of a 
‘particular type of house or barn or place of agriculture with people of 
‘one special blood; the continued purity of races, keeping themselves 
free from admixture, although superposed in successive strata on the 
same soil. But these are, after all, mere suppositions, and an histor- 
ical theory involving them, while it may of course be a correct theory, 
will still always be somewhat shadowy and unreal. Again, Professor 
Meitzen accepts unquestioningly the unity of the Aryan race, its cen- 
‘tral Asiatic origin, and the possibility of reconstructing from its radical 
"words a picture of its early civilization. Most other scholars, how- 
ever, have abandoned these as hasty generalizations, formed in the 
first glow of the enthusiasm of the comparative philologists. And in 
‘the most fundamental of his premises, the survival in modern -nral 
villages of the original characteristics of the first settlement, a distinct 
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-effort of faith must be made in order to believe that so much that 
-is primitive can have remained through repeated periods of devastation 
aud depopulation, as well as through the equally destructive processes 
of improvement or growth. 

But in direct investigation and explanation of the conditions of 
rural occupstion and elandholding in the present and in the past, the 
impression made by Professor Meitzen's work is very different. Noth- 
ing could be more admirable than his study of Roman agrarian con- 
‘ditions. Every indication given by the physical conformation of the 
country, by archeological remains, by the testimony of the ancient 
authors, or the studies of modern investigators is made use of toobtain 
a Clear and adequate picture of the way the Romans cultivated their 
land, surveyed, divided, and occupiedit. The various formsof owner- 
ship or possession, the nature of the land taxes, the classes of the people 
as determined by their relation to the soil, the policy pursued by the 
government in disposing of its acquired domains, are all described 
with a fullness and. scholarly care that makes the chapters devoted to 
this subject the best study of Roman land conditions in existence. 
And there is in all the description a note of reality that comes from 
the direct practical explanations of the man who is familiar with 
tools and measuring instruments corresponding to those of the people 
he is describing. The fact that the umt of land measurement of the 
Romans, the jugerum, as well as the plats which they actually culti- 
vated, were af a square form, while among the Germans, the morgen, 
like the English acre, was always a long narrow strip, is explained in 
the following ingenious way: ''The Roman plow had a sharp share, 
but no mould-board, or if any it extended equally on both sides and 
broadened to the top. The result was simply that of plowing witha 
pointed stick, the earth after being cut-and stirred, fell together again 
at the back, end each successive furrow left between it and the last a 
ridge of hard soil undisturbed by the cultivation. It was therefore 
necessary to plow again crosswise, all fields having a double plowing, 
first along, then across, The more nearly square the ficld was, there- 
fore, the less turning of the draught-animals would there be in plow- 
ing the narrower way. Among the Germans, on the other hand, the 
plow on the modern principle was in early use. The soil was lifted 
entirely out of the furrow and turned over to the right, the soil from 
the succeding furrow being thrown into the first, and so on. Thus 
only one plowing was necessary anda long strip would involve less 
turning by ths animals and be therefore most convenient. Thus the 
plat like the old English acre, which was forty rods long and four 
rods wide, cr the familiar modern ‘land,’ was practicable and 
natural, whereas in the Roman system it would not have been.” 
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Similarly, he points out in another connection, that Mr. Seebohm’s 
stress laid upon the ‘‘balk” or division between the acre strips is 
exaggerated. Sucha division being by no means universal in modern 
open fields, and disproved for earlier times by the curving lines of 
adjacent strips. It is inconceivable that these edges would have 
become curved if the strips of arable ground had been separated by a 
permanent border of turf. This constant combination of the practical 
out-of-door suggestion with the learned results of work in the study, 
is one of the most pleasant as it isone of the most valuable features 
of the book. The demonstration that the so-called Saxon house is a 
survival of the Celtic form which the Teutonic invaders found on the 
soil between the Weser and the Rhine, and that the Scandinavian 
and Hast German type of dwelling-house is strikingly similar to the 
early Greek type, and probably modeled after it, are good instances 
of this characteristic. 

The whole book is indeed a storehouse of information on its subject, 
carefully examined, clearly explained, generally illustrated, and sys- 
tematically set forth. It is, moreover, the nearest that we ye: have 
to an authoritative general treatment of the subject. All students of 
economic history, therefore, owe to Professor Meitzen and to his 
publishers, a debt of gratitude for this full presentation of his ripened 
knowledge, and for the liberal reproduction of maps, charts and views 
which would otherwise be absolutely inaccessible. 


EK. P. CHRYNEY. 
University of Pennsylvania, 


Cours d’ Economie Politique. By VILFREDO PARRTO, Professeur à 
l'Université de Lausanne. Vol I. Pp. 430. 1896. VoL IL Pp. 
426. 1897. Lausanne: F. Rouge. 


Professor Pareto’s purpose in these volumes is to give a sketch of 
economics considered as a natural science, founded upon facts. 
The two ideas dominating the entire work are the possibility of suc- 
cessive approximations, and the mutual dependence of economic aud 
social phenomena. The first volume containing the principles of 
pure political economy, along with a study of capitaux personnels, 
mobiliers end foagiers, furnishes the first approximation of economic 
phenomena, that is, the general conditions of economic equilibrium, 
and becomes the point of departure for successive approximations 
with which the greater part of volume one, and the whole of volume 
two are concerned. The second volume, following the fundamental 
idea of the interdependence of economic and social phenomena, 
opens with an exposition of the general principles of social evolution, 
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and treats, in succession, of production, exchange, economic crises, 
the distribution and consumption of wealth. 

The work is to be strongly commended for the sketch it gives of 
Italian economic literature; the incidental contributions to economic 
history and the history of economic theory contained in its vol- 
uminous foot-notes; the consummate skill with which use is made of 
statistics as premiées, illustrations and tests of theories; the fidelity 
with which are wrought out the two fundamental ideas of the work, 
already allnded to, and the brilliant statistical and mathematical 
investigations into the distribution and consumption of wealth with 
which it clcses. 

The stud» of the distribution of wealth ia probably the most original 
and suggestive part of the work. Professor Pareto makes the discov- 
ery that the equation to the curve indicating the distribution of in- 
comes amorg the individuals of a country is N= where A and aare 
constants, z the value of any income, and N the number of persons 
having inccmes above the value of x. Or, to be more explicit, if we 
construct a system of rectangular axes and lay off upon the axis 
of abscissas the logarithms of x, and upon the axis of ordinates the 
logarithms of N, the line passing through the posu thus determined 
will be a straight line whose equation is 

log. N—log. A—a log. x. 

I shall point ont only one interesting property of this line. It is 
discovered that the lines of distribution of various nations are almost 
parallel, or, ,in other words, that the quantity a, representing the 
inclination upon the axis of x, is almost the same for all countries. 
Consequently if the distribution of incomes varies but little in different 
countries, different epochs, and different organizations, the principal 
cause of such distribution must be found in the nature of man—a 
valuable truzh for hasty reformers to learn. Professor Pareto makes 
still further interesting studies of the curve in relation to socialism, 
pauperism, and the curves of demand and supply. 

It would szem that the chief defect in the work lies where one would 
least expect. The anthor claims to be an eclectic in method, to use 
history, philology, biology, and mathematics wherever they cangthrow 
light on his subject. This would be the ideal method if, when treat- 
ing any question, the author would exhaust all special methoda, but 
itis confusing and unsatisfactory when, for example, a subject that 
is peculiarly in need of deductive treatment is treated historically 
alone. The author's discussion of coalitions is an illustration of this 
defect in me-hod. This difficult subject is a special problem in the 
field of monopoly value, the very field in which the mathematical 
method has achieved its first and greatest success. An exhaustive 
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mathematical treatment would therefore be expected of a mathematical 
economist. But instead of this, we have in the part on '' Pure Political 
Economy” a ‘first approximation ” treated mathematically, while, in 
zhe ‘‘ Applied Political Economy," the greater part of the discussion is 
levoted to a history of monopolies among the ancients and in the 
Middle Ages. ` 

Objection may also be made to Professor Pareto’s frequently un- 
necessary and confusing use of mathematics. In his first book, he 
develops the formula for the exchange of commodities by diferentiat- 
ing a second equation that is absolutely unintelligible to a reader 
unfamiliar with a fuller discussion of the formula in some such work 
as that of Walras. After making the complex development, he points 
out that substantially the same results might be obtained without the 
use of the differential calculus. Professor Pareto cannot expect to 
reconcile his non-mathematical reader with this method of confusing 
him by telling him (356) that, if he does not understand the mathe- 
matical explanations, he will have all the advantage in learning the 
language in which they are given! 

A curious slip for a mathematical economist is made in the discus- 
sion of population, a slip that parallela the error of Malthus, In the 
“ Essay on Population," Malthus bases his theory on the supposition 
that population tends to increase in a geometrical, while subsistence 
increases in an arithmetical, progression. Pareto discussea the ques- 
tion of population as treated by Malthus. He reviews the growth of 
population in England between certain years and finds that it has 
increased in geometrical progression. But he finds also that the 
average income of the individual has increased during these years. 
He therefore argues 
"il s'en suit que pendant ce laps de temps la richesse a augmenté en une progres- 
sion plus rapide qu’ une progression géométrique; ce qui suffit pour démontrer 
que la proposition de Malthus, suivant laquelle la richesse croftrait en progression, 
arithmétique, est erronée, au moins dans ce cas.” p. 112. 

Malthus, seeing that subsistence did not increase as rapidly as popu- 
lation, when population increased in a geometrical progression with 
a common ratio 2, assumes that it does not increase in a geometrical, 
butincreases in an arithmetical progression. Pareto, seeing that in 
England, during certain years, average subsistence increased, while 
populetion increased in a geometrical progression with a low common 
ratio, assumes that, therefore, subsistence does not increase in arith- 
metical progression. But if we assume that the value of subsistence of 
a community is A, the population B, the common ratio of increase of 


population then, if the value of subsistence of a community 


increases in an arithmetical progression, whose common difference is 
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the mir part of A, where x is any positive quantity, the condition 


that Pareto describes will be fulfilled—population will increase in 
geometrical progression, subsistence in arithmetical progression, the 
average income of the individual will, for a time, increase. 


H. L. MOORE. 
Johns Hopkins Univer sity. 


The History of Mankind. By Professor FRIEDRICH RATZEL. Trans- 
lated from the second German edition by A. J. BUTLER, M.A. 
With introduction by E. B. Tvros, D. C. L., F. R.S. With colored 
plates, maps and illustrations. Vol. I. Pp. xxiv, 486. Price, $4.00. 
London and New York: The Macmillan Company, 1896. 

Under this somewhat strange title Professor Ratzel's justly cele- 
brated '* Velkerkunde’’ is now appearing in a handsome English edi- 
tion, on the whole admirably translated by-Mr. A. J. Butler. 

In introducing Professor Ratzel to his English-speaking public, 
Professor Tylor first calls our attention to the excellent illustrations 
80 carefully collected by the author, and then taking the facts 
of savage life therein depicted as his text, he urges upon us the 
“habit of constant recourse to actual objects” as of ''inestimable 
use to us in the more abstract investigation of ideas," a salutary 
lesson, indeed, to those who are too prone to rely on legal symbols 
and the incidence of terms to support their sociological theories. 

Professor Ratzel’s greatest service to the science of anthropology 
(taken in its broadest sense) seems to me to consist in laying a broad 
geographical foundation for the subsequent study. of ethnography and 
sociology. It is in the '' Volkerkunde”’ that the good results of this 
method are most manifest, for this is the basic plan of the work. 
At the very outset of the present volume the author says: '* We shall 
therefore bestow a thorough consideration upon the external surround- 
ings of the various races, and endeavor pari passu to trace the histori- 
cal development of the circumstances in which we find them to-day. 
The geographical conceptions of their surroundings, and the historical 
consideration of their development, will thus go hand in hand, Itis 
only from a combination of the two that a just estimate can be 
formed.” ‘ 

The geography of the Pacific islands forms the basis of the present . 
volume, and its ethnographic conclusions concerning them seem to 
me to be well founded and of great importance. Race classifications 
are, indeed, difficult and, except in broad divisions, perhaps impos- 
sible, Taking his theoretical stand on the unity of the human race, 
Professor Ratzel, however, recognizes the broad ethnographic dis- 
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tinction between ‘ the Whites and Mongoloidsin the northern hemis- 
phere and the Negroes in the southern." The ethnographic task of 
the second book of “The History of Mankind,” is to account geo- 
graphically for the presence of the Mongoloids throughout the Pacific 
islands and in America; and to explain the infusion of the Negro 
stock among the races of Oceania. Presuming, as alone is possible, 
a continental origin for these islanders, adequate proof of the suffi- 
clency of the early art of navigation among these primitive peoples 
had thus to be forthcoming before the hypothesis of a pre-historic 
easterly dispersion of the Mongoloids and Negroids could be eatab- 
lished. The task is begun in the present volume, and, to my mind, 
the peopling of the Pacific islands, at least, is adequately ex- 
plained on the above hypothesis, The chain of geographic and 
ethnographic connections between northeast Asia and northwest 
America is also clearly outlined, but the further question asto the 
possibility of an early dispersion toward the sontheast as well, from 
Samoa, by way of Easter Island, to Pern, is left for future discussion 
in a succeeding volume. 

Afairbeginning is also made by Professor Ratzel in his introduc- 
tory book, toward an explanation of sociological phenomena ‘rom 
the standpoint of the geographical environment. Geographical 
conditions are there rightly taken as the key to the primary problems 
of social evolution, and the matter of hoarding is also given its due 
place in the general development of civilization. In the descriptive 
portions of this volume, the particular environment is in each case 
accurately and thoroughly described before any attempt is mace to 
depict the character and social status of the people; and the distri- 
bution of the natural food supply over the Pacific islands is like- 
wise carefully presented, both on the map (p. 144) and through- 
out the fext. Though the general proposition is thus constently 
kept in view, there is yet no consistent attempt to trace each socio- 
logical phenomenon down to its geographic roots, On the contrary, 
„the author again and again contents himself with the enumeration of 
purely secondary causes (which are themselves but the effects of pre- 
vious natural phenomena) to explain a long series of social results. 
Thns, in the first place, the original search for food is by no means 
given the prominence that should be accorded it in accounting for 
the dispersion and constant moving from island to island of the nat- 
ural races of the Pacific. It is also of but little avail to trace the 
practice of cannibalism and head hunting to religious origins, when 
the very religious conceptions of these people were themselves but 
the effects of prior natural causes; and especially in this case where 
the lack of suitable butcher's meat‘in these islands would seem at least 
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to suggest an adequate cause of the whole rage of phenomena. Nor 
can the prectice of earth eating be referred primarily to the aupposed 
pleasure to be derived thereform,.any more than can our owa custom 
of taking black coffee after a heavy meal. In both cases the physi- 
ological process of food digestion has only to be taken intc account 
in order to make both gastronomic habits at once intelligible. 

In this connection an instructive comparison might be made be- 
tween Professor Ratzel’s descript‘on of the social life of the Austra- 
lians, and Mr. E. J. Payne’s chapters on the ancient Peruvians in his 
“ History cf the New World, Called America." Professor Ratzel's 
account, on the one hand, consists of two totally disconnected 
halves, one a geographical and the other an ethnographical description 
—and little attempt is here made to trace the laws of cause and effect 
between the two. Mr. Payne, on the other hand, first describes the 
natural food supply of the Andes region, and then, with infirite care, 
follows out the political, economic and religious life of the Peruvians 
as the necessary effects of their peculiar environment. 

' Not only does food-supply itself have a natural and necessary 

effect upon the life of the people, but the control of the food-surplus 
likewise leads to important sociological results, and from a some- 
what superficial examination of the question I should be inclined 
to think that the widespread custom of #adeo could be explained better 
along these lines than by referring it, as Professor Ratzel does, to 
religious causea Nor does it seem sufficient to refer the o-igin of 
clothes in a general way to the desire for ornamentation, for in each 
case the desire for ornamentation had, as Edward Westermarck has 
clearly shown, an ulterior design, and should properly be trazed still 
further back to the instincts of sexual selection. 

Finally, by way of criticism, Professor Ratzel’s classification of the 
religions of men (p. 61) seems to me unsatisfactory from a soci»logical 
point of view, and, indeed, as far as I am able to see, little nse has 
been made Dy the author of this classification in his subsequent dis- 
jointed descriptions of the religions of the Pacific islanders. Major 
Powell's classification of the religions of savages into Aeczsictheism, . 
zoólheism and physttheism, and Mr. Payne's theory of the economic 
bases of barbarous religions are certainly more scientific, and if applied 
to Professor Ratzel's material would, I think, afford better results than 
those presented in this volume. 

In laying the foundations of a new science the materials mast first 
be collected and sorted before the courses can be laid. This prelimi- 
nary work kas been done most thoroughly by Professor Ratzel and 
besides this, what seem to me correct ethnographical lines have been 
marked off in this volume on their proper geographic bases. Before 
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going further in erecting the framework of the history of mankind, a 
more adequate sociological hypothesis is necessary, in order that 
what is built up may not have to be torn down again. The fact of 
such a history being attempted on a geographic basis is a long step 
in the right direction and Professor Ratzel deserves the greatest 
credit for its inception. It is to-be hoped that the translation of the 
succeeding portions of Professor Ratzel's great work will not be long 
delayed. ; 


Bryn Mawr College. 


LINDLEY M. KRASBREY. 


Lectures on Justice, Police, Revenue and Arms. Delivered in the 
University of Glasgow by Apam SMrrH. Reported by a student in 
1763, and edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Epwin Can- 
NAN. Pp. 332. Price, $3.50. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1896. 


As professor of moral philosophy at Glasgow, from 1752 to 1763, 
Adam Smith delivered lectures upon four parts of that subject. John 
Millar, the author of the ''Historical View of the Hnglish Govern- 
ment,” seems to have heard all four courses, and he reports that 


The first contained Natural Theology. . . The second comprehended 

Ethics, strictly so called, and consisted chiefly of the doctrines which he after- 
wards published in his'' Theory of Moral Sentiments,” In the third part he 
treated at more length of that branch of morality which relates to jusétce. 
This important branch of his labors he also intended to give to the public, but this 
intention, which was mentioned in the conclusion of the “Theory of Morel Sen- 
timents.” he did not live to fulfill, In the last part of his lectures he examined 
those political regulations which are founded not upon the principle of justice, but 
upon that of expediency, and which are calculated to increase the riches, the 
power end the prosperity of a state. Under this view he considered the political 
institutions relating to commerce, to finances, to ecclesiastical and military estab- 
lishments. What he delivered on these subjects contained the substance of the 
work he afterwards published under the title of “ An Inquiry into the Nature and 
Causes of the Wealth of Nations." 


Adam Smith's promise, to which Millar alludes, occurs in the first 
edition of the ** Theory of Moral Sentiments,” (1759) in these words: 
I shali in another discourse endeavor to give an account of the general practices 
of law and government, and of the different revolutions they have undergone in 


the different ages and periodsof society, not only in what concerns justice, but in 
what concerns police, revenue and arms, and whatever else is the object of law. 


In 1790, the year of his death, he revised the “Theory of Moral 
Sentiments,” and in the preface to the revised edition he says: 
. In the “ Inquiry Concerning the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of NaHons,” 
I have partly executed this promise, at least so far as concerns police, revenue and 
arms, What remains, the theory of jurisprudence, which I have long projected, I 
have hitherto been hindered from executing by the same occupations which tili 
now prevented me from revising the present work. 
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His increasing weakness prevented the publication of his theory of 
jurisprudence, and it was consequently supposed, for more than a 
century, that the work had been irretrievably destroyed when, in 
July, 1790. Adam Smith directed the,burning of all his manuscripts. 

Abont two years ago Mr. Cannan learned, quite by chance, that Mr. 
Charles C. Maconochie, an advocate of Edinburgh, had a manuscript 
reportof some lectures by Adam Smith upon jurisprudence. This 
report, whose history is not known in detail, appears to have been 
copied, before 1767, from notes taken by some unknown student. In 
general, a student's notes are likely, as every teacher knows, to give 
but a sorry account of the lectures the note-taker has followed. But 
in this parcicular case it is evident, though the evidence is too compli- 
cated for review here, that we have to do with a report of extraordi- 
nary fidelity. 

The notes on Adam Smith’s lectures are divided into five parts: I. 
Of Justice (153 printed pages), II. Of Police (90 pages), III. Of Reve- 
nue (16 pages), IV. Of Arms (5 pages), V. Of the Law of Nations 
(16 pages). It is not difficult to trace a correspondence between these 
five parts and two of the four courses of lectures which Millar 
heard. Parts II, III and IV are notes of Millar's fourth course, 7. 
c., of the lectures on “the political regulations calculated to increase 
the riches, the power and the prosperity of a state." Serving Adam 
Smith as a iret draft for the ‘‘ Wealth of Nations," they induced him 
to say that he had in that book executed his promise of publication, 
“at least so far as concerns police, revenue and arms’’—a remark 
which has hitherto been a dark saying to many readers of his works. 
Part I, of Justice, and perhaps the briefer Part V as well, may be as- 
signed to Millar’s third course. The second course we have in the 
'* Moral Sentiments;" the first is probably lost. 

The ‘‘ Lectures" now published throw a welcome light upon no less 
than three questions regarding the relations between Adam Smith, the 
economist, and his predecessors. The first question concerns the ex- 
tent to which Adam Smith’s economic notions may have been derived 
from some Phasiocrat, or, more particularly from Turgot. The second 
question concerns the structure and interpretation of the “ Wealth of 
Nations," including the attempted harmonization of apparent dis- 
crepancies between its first and second books. This question involves 
rather the extent of Adam Smith's general. obligation to the French- 
men, than the details of his specific indebtedness tothem. The third 
question, which touches Adam Smith as a jurist as well as an econo- 
mist, inquires how far he inherited, through English, Scotch or 
French followers of Locke, those notions concerning the law of 
nature and natural liberty, which have been thought to color his 
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more strictly economic views. To these three questions the ‘‘ Lec- 
tures" suggest answers which are, at least in part, new. 

The question regarding Adam Smith’s relation to Turgot was long 
ago prejudiced by Dupont de Nemours. ‘‘ Everything that is true in 
this respectable but tedious work in two quarto volumes,” declered 
that enthusiastic Physiocrat, without taking the trouble to read the 
volumes, '* may be found in Turgot’s ‘Reflections on the Formation 
and Distribution of Riches;’ everything added by Adam Smith is 
inaccurate, not to say incorrect." When Dupont found time to read 
the “ Wealth of Nations," he modified his sweeping condemnation. 
But the implied charge that Adam Smith borrowed from Turgot 
without acknowledgment has lived on. Especially has it flourished 
among those indefatigable Germans iu whose eyes any attack on 
‘‘Smithianismus " seems to be justified. Since von Scheel's article 
on “Turgot als Nationalokonom” in the Thbinger Zeitschrift, for 
1868, it has been a tenet«of economic orthodoxy in Germany that ‘as 
athinker Adam Smith was not eminent by force of originality, and 
that the outlines of Turgot's theories of money, capital, the division 
of labor and rent were transferred into the ‘Wealth of Nations’ 
without essential modification."* We are now placed in a position 
to dispose once and forever of this silly story. The '' Lectures ” were 
delivered not only before the publication of Turgot's “Réflexions,” 
but even before the writing of them. And their specificeindebted- 
ness to the *' A£ffexions'"' is as great—or as small—as is the indebt- 
edness of the ‘‘ Wealth of Nations ” itself to the same alleged source 
of its merits. 

The second question concerns the structure of the ‘ Wealth of 
Nations.” The ''Lectures," as here reported, were delivered before 
Adam Smith had been in France. He spent the greater portion of 
the year 1766 in Paris, enjoying frequent opportunities for conversa- 
tion with Quesnay and his followers. If, therefore, any part of the 
“Wealth of Nations" is due to Adam Smith's personal intercourse 
with the economists, little corresponding to that partof his great 
book may be expected in the '* Lectures," If, now, we compare the two’ 
books with this fact in mind, we shall note that the first seven chap- 
ters in Book I of the ‘ Wealth of Nations," and also the discussion 
of the Mercantile System in Book IV, find their germ in the Lectures 
on Police, while the fifth book is evidently developed from the Lectures 
on Revenue and the Lectures on Arms. There is also in the Lectures 
on Police a long section treating “ Of the Causes of the Slow Pro- 
gress of Opulence.” Out of this the whole third book grew. The 
portions of the ‘‘ Wealth of Nations” thus remaining unaccounted 


*" Yandwirterbuck der Staatsnnssenschafien,"’ Vol, vl, p. 291. 
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for—in addition, of course, to the chapter ón the Agricultural Systems 
of Political Economy, in Book IV—are, broadly speaking, the last 
four chapters of Book I, those on wages, profits and rent, and the 
whole of Book II, on the nature, accumulation and employment of 
stock. Iu other words, Adam Smith's entire treatment of capital 
and of distribution appears to have been introduced into his own sys- 
tem of poltical economy after he became acquainted with what he 
calls ‘‘the speculations of a few men of great learning and ingenuity 
in France." This fact shows how extensive was his general obligation 
to the Frenchmen, 

It was, probably, from the Physiocrats that Adam Smith took the 
notion, no trace of which appears in the '' Lectures,’’ that the annual 
produce of every nation is the result of its annual labor. Quesnay’s 
' Tableau"! traced the annual produit net exclusively to the produc- 
tive expenses, otherwise to the annual advances to agriculture. The 
sterile expenses or annual advances to non-agricultural industry had 
no part in the production of the net product. Adam Smith was not 
able to accept Quesnay’s theory entirely. Neither was he able 
entirely to escape from the idea of a net product. But he gives it 
another name and he traces it to another source. Instead of telling 
us that the annual advances to agriculture are the fund which affords 
the annual net -product, he asserts that “the annual labor of every 
nation is the fund which originally supplies it with all the necessaries 
-and conveniences of life which it annually consumes.” We are now 
inclined to identify this productive fund with the whole labor of the 
nation. But Adam Smith fixed his attention upon material necessa- 
ries and conveniences, and regarded them (Book II, Cap. I) as ob- 
tained, for purposes of consumption, by withdrawal from a pre- 
viously accumulated “stock.” This stock, therefore, becomes the 
immediate source of the net product, which, however, can be with- 
drawn, in tke long run, only so fast asitis replaced. The means to 
ite replacement is the “productive labor" of the nation. Productive 
labor therefore becomes the ultimate source and measure of the net 
product, anc the analogue of the Physiocratic avances productifs is 
the sum laid out in the employment of productive labor. ‘To follow 
in detail Adam Smith's familiar arguments abont productive and un- 
productive labor and the relation of capital and of revenue to each, 
would carry us too far afield. Knough has been said to indicate how 
cousiderable is his obligation to his French,predecessors. 

Our third question refers to Adam Smith’s general notions concern- 
ing the law of nature and natural liberty. That these notions had* 
a large part in shaping his economic theories, both analytical and con- 
structive, has been argued briefly in Cliffe Leslie's brilliant essay on 
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“The Political Economy of Adam Smith," and impressively in Has- 
bach’s two formidable volumes.* 

The “Lectures” illuminate this point but incompletely. Our 
general conclusion, however, must be, I think, that Adam Smuth’s 
economic opinions were rather less influenced by such notions in 1763 
than they appeared to have been in 1776. In 1763, he specifically 
rejects the doctrine, held by his favorite preceptor, Hutcheson, that 
contract is the foundation of allegiance to the civil magistrate, and 
throughout the section ‘‘Of Justice," there is less speculation and 
more description of positive laws than we should expect in view of the 
construction commonly placed upon Smith’s later remarks concerning 
the injustice of restraints upon natural liberty. Before his intimate 
acquaintance with the Physiocrats he seems, indeed, to have been 
convinced of the expediency of free industry and enterprise. But his 
conviction was then based upon a reasoned consideration of the prob- 
able results of industrial freedom. In the ‘‘ Wealth of Nations" the 
economic argument of the “ Lectures’’ is preserved, and even ex- 
panded; but it loses some of its force because it no longer stands 
alone. Supplementary to it are introduced references to ‘‘the simple 
and obvious system of natural liberty," which has been encroached 
upon by customs duties, by the poor law and by the system of appren- 
ticeship and ought, as a thing good in itself, gradually to be “restored ” 
by freeing industry and enterprise from the burden of various positive 
enactments, The ‘‘ Lectures " contain almost nothing corresponding 
to these much-discussed passages in the ‘‘ Wealth of Nations.” 

Mr. Cannan’s editing of these ' Lectures ” is admirable. The intro- 
duction, of which I have not hesitated to make large use, is d model 
of clearness; the notes reveal wide reading and great diligence. Only 
one criticism upon them is possible. ‘‘ Except in a few cases where 
practical difficulties stood in the way, the references to earlier authors 
have been made to that edition of each work which Adam Smith is 
most likely to have used in 1763.” Sum pius Æneas. With so pretty 
a bit of appreciative antiquarianism it were churlish not to sym- 
pathize. But not every reader into whose hands the '' Lectures" will 
come has the Bodleian Library at his elbow and the British Museum 
within a stone's throw of his door. Mr. Cannan might have been 
forgiven had he sacrificed sentiment to utility and referred to the best 
library edition—wherever one exists. In a previous book, by the way, 
Mr. Cannan cited the “ Wealth of Nations" in McCulloch's edition. 
Now that the Clarendon Press is his publishers he cites Thorold 


+“ Die allgemeinen philosophischen Grundlagen. der vom Franqo:s Quesnay und 
Adam Smith begründeien Nationalökonomie,” 1890; "Untersuchungen tiber Adam 
Smith und die Enitickelung der Poliiiscben Ockomonomie,” 1891. 
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Rogers’. Neither of these editions is satisfactory. The time is ripe 
for a really good edition of Adam Smith's masterpiece—which might 
appropriately appear in the promised Clarendon Press series of Brit- 
ish classics—and no one is better fitted to prepare it than Mr. Cannan 


himself. 


CHARLES H. HULL. 
Cornell University. 


Penological and Preventive Principles, with Special Reference to 
Europe and America. By WILLIAM TALLACK, Second and en- 
larged edition. Pp. xii, 480. Price, 8s. London: Wertheimer, Lea 
& Co., 1896. . 

The first edition of this book appeared in 1889, and in this second 
edition the author has not materially changed either his point of view 
or the topics treated, although several chapters have been added. The 
work covers a wide range of subjects, but with strict reference to cer- 
tain principles which the author regards as fundamental in the treat- 
ment of crime and pauperism. Crimes are classified, systems of prison 
management discussed, and methods of sentencing criminals analyzed. 
Prison labor and the aid given to discharged prisoners are among the 
questions treated. The second portion of the book, dealing with 
pauperism, treats of child-saving, intemperance and prostitution, 
while the third section is devoted to penal questions and police admin- 
istration, concluding with a statement of John Howard’s principles 
and a chapter on Christianity as the chief basis for moral reforms and 
restraints. There are two appendices, giving an account of the Inter- 
national Prison Congress at Paris (1895), and a glance at nineteenth 
century progress. 

The author, as Secretary of the Howard Association in London, 
stands in an official position which should make easy the collection 
of valuable material for the preparation of such a work as his title 
suggests. His long and valued services in the cause of prisonereform 
entitle him to speak with some authority. So much has happened in 
the experimentation of recent years in the treatment of criminals and 
paupers, that, perhaps, it is too soon to expect a summary of general 
principles which will meet with wide approval. In scarcely any field 
of social activity have efforts extended over so long a period of time 
with fewer satisfactory results than in penological work. Judged by: 
their results, the methods of the past do not give us much encourage- 
ment. Constructive work, therefore, in the statement of principles, 
destined to be helpful and valuable, should have an eye to present 
corditions and experiments, and to the future rather than to the past. 
Itis in this respect that Mr. Tallack's book is disappointing. 
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Concerning certain vital questions, such as that of the separate or 
“congregate prison system, the book is intensely partisan. For ex- 
ample, in speaking of the congregate system, which, with all its faults, 
is regarded by the ablest penologists as that which offers the most 
‘hope for ultimate reforms, Mr. Tallack tells us “it is emphatically 
and necessarily bad." In discussing prison labor, the author is cer- 
‘tainly aware of the difficulties which arise in connection with the 
-system of separate confinement which he advocates, but he does not 
state them fully. One suggestion, however, in this chapter, is pro- 
gressive and should have been given a relatively more important place 
in the discussion, namely, the introduction of Sloyd, or general train- 
ing in the use of tools as an occupation of prisoners. When prison 
labor has for its ultimate object education and reform of the prisoners, 
and not a profit to the institution, a long step will have been made in 
‘encouraging the right kind of prison labor, and preventing the abuses 
of which the labor organizations and workingmen generally complain. 
Mr. Tallack also makes a strong argument in favor of the progressive 
~system of sentences, and in his chapter on child-saving he has made 
good use of his material in drawing conclusions which really stand 
"the test of experience. 
Some of the author's material has been collected from all parts of 
‘the world, but to the student his book is less valuable than it might 
“have been had he supplied references to the literature used in its 


preparation. 
SAMUEL McCune LINDSAY. 
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[In this list are included the titles of only the more important works on Politics,_ 
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I. POLITICS AND LAW. 


President John Smith. The Story of a Peaceful Revolution. By 
FREDERICK UPHAM ADAMS. Pp. 290. Price, paper, 25c. Cloth, 
$1.00. Chicago: C. H. Kerr & Co., 1897. 

Glasgow, Its Municipal Organization and Administration. By Sir 
James Bury, and JAMES Paton, Pp. xxiii, 426. Price, 21$., 
$3.00. Glasgow: Jas. Mac Lehose & Sons. New York: The. 
Macmillan Co., 1896. 

(An exhaustive study of the organization and institutions of the city. An excel- 
lent account of the growth of city problems and the method of dealing with them 
18 given. Thuis work represents the most thorough and careful description ot mu- . 
nicipal institutions that has as yet been published.] 

Municipal Reform in the United States. By Tomas C. DEVLIN. 
Pp. ix,174. Price, $1.00. (Questions of the Day Series.) New- 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1896. 

[A discussion of reforms needed rather than a history of the reform movement 


and somewhat unsatisfactory, because of the absence of any information in, 
regard to the concrete difficulties which American cities encounter ] 


British India, By R. W. FRAZER, LL.B, I. C. S. Pp. xviii, 399. 
Price, $1.50. (The Story of the Nations Series,) New York: G. 
P. Putnam's Sons, 1897. 


The History of Greece. From its Commencement to the Close of the 
Independence of the Greek Nation. Translated from the Ger- 
man in 4 vols. Vol. iii—The Fourth Century B. C. up to the 
Death of Alexander. By ADOLPH Horm. Pp, xiii, 456. Price, 
$2.50. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1896. 

The Street Railway Problem in Cleveland. A Statement of Existing - 
Conditons; and a Discussion of the Policy which the City should 
Pursue with regard to its Street Railways. By WM. ROWLAND. 
HOPKINS. (Economic Studies, Vol. I, Noe, 5 and 6.) Pp. 289- 
376. P-zice,75c. New York: The Macmillan Co. for the American 
Economic Association. 1896. 

[This monograph throws some light on the general problem of the relation which, 
should exist between the municipality and the street railway, at the same time. 
that it gives an exhaustive account of the Cleveland situation. The author is op-- 
posed to aty ownership j 
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The English Constitution, A Commentary on Its Nature and Growth. 
By Jesse Macy, M. A. Pp. xxiil 534. Price, $2.00, New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1897. 

[To be reviewed 1n ANNALS for July, 1897. Vol. x, No. 1.] 

The State and the Individual. An Introduction to Political Science; 
with Special Reference to Socialistic and Individualistic Theories. 
By WM. SHARP M'KECHNIE, M.A, LI, B. Pp. xv, 451. Price, 
$3.00. New York: The Macmillan Co. Glasgow: Jas. Mac Le- 
hose & Sons, 1896. 

[An attempt to restate the principles of governmental interference. The author 
gives & philosophic discussion of the nature of the atate, showing the close rela- 
tion between the different forma of social activity. In hisconclusions he expresses 
much dissatisfaction with the principles of the extreme individualistic school.] 
Causes of the Maryland Revolution of 1689. By Francis EDGAR. 

SPARKS, A. B. (Johns Hopkins University Studies. Fourteenth 
Series, XI-XII.) Pp. 109. Price, 5oc. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1896. ` 

Recollections of Alexis de Tocqueville. Edited by the COMTE DE 
TOCQUEVILLE. Translated into English by Alexander Teixeira 
de Mattos. Pp. xiv, 416. Price, $4.50. New York: The Macmil- 
lan Co., 1896. 

[An excellent translation of the memoirs which de Tocqueville jotted down, in 
1850and published just before his death in 1859. ‘They deal mainly with the polit- 
ical events of the year 1848.] 

Southern Statesmen of the Old Régime.—Washington, Jefferson, Ran- 

'` dolph, Calhoun, Stephens, Toombs and Jefferson Davis. By VM. 

P. TRENT, M. A. Pp. xv, 293. Price, $2.00. New York: Thos, 
Y. Crowell & Co., 1897, 


Undercurrents of the Second Empire: Notes and Recollections. By 
ALBERT D. VANDAM. Pp. x, 432. Price, $2.50. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1896. 


{Written in the same popular style which commended “An Englishman in 
Paris" to general readers, this work gives an interesting picture of the career of 
the second Napoleon until the crash in 1870,] 


I. ECONOMICS. 
(a) General. 
Cours d'Économie sociale. By R. P. C. AwTOINZ, S. J. Pp. 569. 
Price, 9 /*. Paris: Guillaumin et Cle, 1896. 

[This work is designed for nse asa text-book and presents a comprehensive 
survey of the field of social phenomena in a didactic manner. It is written in an 
interesting style and provided with a Hberal supply of bibllographicai referencces.] 
Leon Say. Finances Publiques—Liberté du Commerce. Introduction 

de Jos CmEArnngv-BERT. Pp.xlv,28o. Paris: Guillaumin et Cie. 

[Noticed in AxxALsS for March, 1897. Vol ix, p 249.] 
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Johann Joachim Becher. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der National- 
Skonomik. By R. v.' ERDBERG-KRCZENCIRWSEI Pp. 148. 
Price, 355. Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1896. » 

[The subject of this biography was one of the most interesting of the German 
mercantilists of the seventeenth century, and the account of his life and writings 
throws some light on the theeries of trade and money which were being discussed 
in his day.] 

Quesnay et la Physiocratie. By Yvxs Guyot. Pp. lxxix, 99. Paris: 
Guillaumin et Cie, 1896. 

[Noticed in Anwars for March, 1897. Vol. kx, p. 249.] 

The Physiocrats.—Six Lectures on the French Economists of the 
Eighteenth Century. By HENRY Hiccs. Pp. x, 151. Price, 
fi.10. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1897. 

[An excellent résumé of the best results of French and German scholarship 
touching the Physiocrats, The “rise of the school," its “doctrines,” its ''activi- 
ties," “ opponents of the school " and the '' influence of the school ” are the topics 
considered. The book is supplied with complete bibliography and index.] 


Traité Théorique et Pratique d'Économie Politique. (Deuxième Edi- 
tion.) Tomes I, II, III, IV, et Table Analytique des Matières. 
By PAUL LEROY-BEAULIEU. (Economistes et Publicistes Con- 
temporains.) Pp. vii, 793; 652; 694; 810, et Annexe, 88. Price, 
36/7. Paris: Guillaumin et Cie, 1896. 

[This treatise 1s divided into eight parts treating, respectively, of scope and 
method, production, the condition of progress, distribution, exchange, consump- 
tion, population and the state, That it has its public ready for itin France is 
shown by the fact that the first edition was exhausted within six months of its 
appearance ] : 

History of Economics. By HENRY DUNNING MACLEOD, M. A. 
Pp. 706. Price, $450. London: Bliss, Sands & Co. New York: 
G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1896. 

[This book is rather a condensed encyclopedia than a history of economics. 
Following some preliminary observations on the scope and method of the science 
and a brief sketch ofthe progress of economic theory, the body of the book is 
devoted to the topical discussion of “the fundamental concepts and axioms of eco- 
nomics." Judged as an encyclopedia its utility is open to question.] 

Der achtstiindige Normalarbeitstag, By BERNHARD Rost. Pp. 216. 
Price, 4.40m. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 1896. 

Die Politische Ökonomie. Als Grundlage nationalókonomischer Vor- 
lesungen und Lehrbuch an Fachschulen, Repititorium für Studie- 
rende der Staatswissenschaften, sowie für den Selbstunterricht. 
Dritte, umgearbeitete und vermehrte Auflage. By EDUARD AV- 
Gust SCHROEDER. Pp. xvi 415 Leipzig: F. Fleischer, 1897. 

Théorie de la Repartition de la Richesse Sociale. Études d'Économie 
sociale. -By LÉON WALRAS. Pp. viii, 464. Paris: F. Pichon, 
1896, 
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(b) Special Problems. 

Economics and Jurisprudence. An Address delivered at the Meeting, 
of the American Economic Association in Baltimore, December 28, 
1896. By HENRY C. ADAMS, Ph. D. (Economic Studies, Vol. II, 
No. 1.) Pp.48. Price, 5oc. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1897. 


History of the Tobacco Industry in Virginia from 1860 to 1894. By 
B. W. ARNOLD, JR., Ph. D. (Johns Hopkins University Studies, 
Fifteenth Series, I-II.) Pp. 86. Price, 50c, Baltimore: Johns 
Hopkins Press, 1897. 

[Fotlowing a brief introduction pointing out the historical importance of tobacco 
to Virginia, the author examines in detail the history of the growth aud many- 
facture of the ‘weed ” during the last third of a century. The monograph is rich 
in statistical material and excellently arranged.] 

Family Budgets. Being the Income and Expenses of Twenty-eight 
British Households, 1891-94. With Introduction by CHARLES 
BOOTH, ERNEST AVES, and HENRY Hiccs. Pp. 76. Price, 27. 6d. 
London: P. S. King & Son, 1896. 

(Noticed in the current number of the Amana, Vol, ix, p. 427.] 

Speculation on the Stock and Produce Exchanges of the United. 
States. By HENRY CROSBY EMERY, Ph. D. (Columbia Univer- 
sity Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, Vol. VII, No. 
2.) Pp.230. Price, paper, $1.50; bound, $2.00, New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1896. 

[A very comprehensive study of this important phase of modern business. Fol- 
lowing a description of stock and produce exchanges, the author considers the 
“ economic function of speculation,” "some evils of speculation," and “ specula- 
tion and the law ” in his Concluding chapters ] 

Die handelspolitischen und sonstigen vólkerrecbtlichen Beziehungen 
zwischen Deutschland und den Verginigten Staaten von Amerika. 
Eine historisch-statistische Studie. By GRO. M. Fisk. (Miinch- 
ener Volkswirtschaftliche Studien, XX.) Pp. xiv, 254. Price, 
5.60m. Stuttgart: J. G. Cotta, 1897. 

The Millennium of Hungary and Its People. Issued under the 
authority of the Royal Hungarian Minister of Commerce, as 
President of the Millennial National Exhibition Commission. 
Edited by Dr. Jos. DE JexErLFALUSSY. Pp. vi, 672. Budapesth: 
Pesti Kónyrnyomda Részvénytársaság, 1897. 

[Noticed in current number of the Annals, Vol. ix, p. 428] 

The Nicaragua Canal and the Monroe Doctrine. A Political History 
of Isthmus Transit, with Special Reference to the Nicaragua 
Canal Project and the Attitude of the United States Government 
Thereto. By LINDLEY MILLER KEASBEY, Ph. D., R. P.D. Pp. 
xvii, 622. Price, $3.50. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons, 1896. 

[Reviewed in the AKxXAL8 for March, 1857, Vol. ix, p. 92.] 
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Die Lage der englischen Landwirthschaft unter dem Drucke der inter- 
nationalen Konkurrenz der Gegenwart, und Mittel und Wege zur 
Besserung derselben. By F. P. KOENIG. Pp. 459. Price, 85. 
Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1896. i 

[With German thoroughness the author has compiled a more exhaustive study 
of the present situation of English agriculture than 1s to be found in English ] 

Industries and Wealth of Nations. By MICHAEL G. MuLHALL, Pp. 
xii, 451. Price, $3.00. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1896. 

{Noticed in the current number of the AXNALS, Vol. ix, p. 429] 

Die Persónlichen Steuern vom Einkommen, verbunden mit Ertrags- 
oder mit Vermógenssteuern mit besonderer Beziehung auf Wiirt- 
tembergische Verhältnisse. By FRIEDRICH JULIUS NEUMANN. 
Pp. v, 277. Price, 4.605. Tübingen: H. Laupp, 1896. 

Taxation in Iowa. Historical Sketch, Present Status, and Suggested 
Reforms. By F. H. NOBLE, A. M., LL.B. Pp.121. Price, $1.00. 
St. Louis: Nixon-Jones Printing Co., 1897. 

Le Trade-Unionisme en Angleterre. By PAUL DE ROUSIERS, Avec 

` la Collaboration de MM. de Carbonnel, Festy, Fleury et Wil- 
' helm. (Bibliothèque du Musée Social) Pp. xi, 356. Price, 
4/*. Paris: Colin et Cie, 1897. 

Contre l’Impét sur le Revenu. By J. RocHE. Pp. 265. Price, 
3.50/*. Paris: Léon Chailley, 1896. 

A Statistical Account of the Seven Colonies of Australasia, 1895-6. 
Sixth issue. Pp. xv, 502. Sydney: Charles Potter, 1896. 

Der Personalkredit des landlichen Kleingrundbesitzes in Deutschland. 
Berich:e und Gutachten veróffentlicht vom Verein für Socialpoli- 
tik. Erster Band. Süddeutschland. (Vol LXXIII, Schriften des 
Vereins für Socialpolitik.) Pp.430. Price, 9m. Leipzig: Dunc- 
ker & Humblot, 1896. , 

Untersuchungen über die Lege des Handwerks in Deutschland, mit 
besonderer Rücksicht auf seine Konkurrenzfáhigkeit gegenüber 
der Grossindustrie. Fünfter Band. Königreich Sachsen. Sie- 
benter Band. Königreich Preussen. (Vol. LXVI und LXVIII, 
Schriften des Vereins für Socialpolitik.) Pp. xiv, 624; xii, 603. 
Price, 13%. and 12.60m. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 1896. 

Die Grundherrschaftin Nord westdeutschland. By WERNER WITTICH. 
Pp. 618. Price, 135. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 1896. 


II. SOCIOLOGY. 


American Conference on International Arbitration. Held in Wash- 
ington, D. C, April 22 and 23, 1896. Pp. xiv, 247. Price, $1.50. 
New Vork: The Baker & Taylor Co., 1895. 


[This report contains the documents leading to the call of local conferences in 
the large cities, and finally of the national conference at Washington, the papers 
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and addresses delivered at Washington, and finally the comprehensive historical 
notes on arbitration in the past in many countries, prepared by Professor Moore, 
of Columbia University ] 


The Indian Village Community. Examined with Reference to the 
Physical, Ethnographic and Historical Conditionsof the Provinces, 
Chiefly on the Basis of the Revenue-Settlement Records and Dis- 
trict Manuals, By B. H. BADEN-POWELL, M. A, C. I. E. Pp. 
xvi, 456. Price, $4.00. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1896. 

lAn attempt to collect and furnish the materials for the study of the actual Indian 


village, rather than to give any new theory of 1ts' organization or even to discuss 
the existing ones, which too often rest ou a purely ideal basis ] 


Life and Labour of the People in London. Vol. VIII. Population 
Classified by Trades (continued), Edited by CHARLES BOOTE. 
Pp. 480. Price, $3.00. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1896. 

[Noticed in the current number of the ANNALS, VoL ix., p. 426.] 


History of Ancient Peoples. By WILLIS BOUGHTON, A. M. Pp. xxxiv, 
541. Price, $1.50. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1897. 
[A popular summary of some of the results of recent archeological invesHga- 
tions and discoveries, which is not free from certain sca prejudicial to 
&cientific accuracy.] 


Die deutsche Frauenbewegung. Eine EN über deren Ent- 
wickelung und Ziele. By GusTAv COHN. Pp, 226. Price, 49. 
Berlin: Gebr. Paetel, 1896. 

[Originally an article in the Deutschen Rundschau. The author has enlarged it 
and made a careful stndy of the movement for the advancement of women in 
England and has compared it with certain tendencies in Germany. The book 
contains much interesting historical material and a good selected bibliography. | 


Socialismeet Charité. Études Sociales. By COMTE D'HAUSSONVILLE. 


Pp. 516. Price, 3.50/*. Paris: C. Lévy, 1896. 

{A series of essays on social vice, crime, woman's labor 1n England and in the 
United States, state socialism and Christian socialism and charity and assistance 
in work] 

Faith and Social Service. Eight Lectures Delivered before the Lowell 
Institute. By GEORGE Hopcxs. Pp. 270. Price, $1.25. New 
York: Thos. Whittaker, 1896. 

[These lectures deal with the new forcesin religious work and discuss the prob- 
lems of indifference, doubt, poverty, labor, moral reform, the city and the divided 
church in a liberal spiritand with a good understanding of the religious aud social 
movements of the day.] 


La Russie économique et sociale à l'avànement de S. M. Nicholes II. 
.By VICOMTE COMBES DE LESTRADE. Pp. x,459. Price, 6 fr. 
Paris: Guillaumin et Cie, 1896. 

[This work is written by a sympathizer with the Russian system of administra- 
tion who is thoroughly conversant with the facts in regard to Russia's industrial 
development in recent years.] 
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La Lutte pour la Vie. Lois d'Agrégation de Développement et de 
Désagrégation dans l'Univers connu. Études de Sciences Phy- 
siques et Naturelles, Morales et Politiques. By L. J. MARCELIN. 
Pp.ix,435. Priceio/f. Paris: Dunod et Vicq, 1896. 

[A comprehensive treatise on evolution as shown in the inorganic as well as the 
organic world.] 

Misère de la Philosophie. Réponse à la Philosophie de la Misère de 
M. Proudhon. Avec une Préface de Friedrich Engels, By Karr, 
Marx. Pp. 291. Price, 3.50 /*. Paris: Giard & Brière, 1896. 

(Reprint in convenient form of an essay that hes had great influence in the 
development of French socialism.] 

Hinleitung zur Geschichte der Mark-, Hof-, Dorf-, und Stadt-verfas- 
sung und der öffentlichen Gewalt. Zweite Auflage, mit einlei- 
tendem Vorwort von Heinrich Cunow. By GEORGE LUDWIG VON 
MAURER. Pp. xlvi, 338. Vienna: Ignaz Brand, 1896. 

(The second edition of an essay in economic historr which appeared originally 
In the early fifties } . 

Conscience et Volonté sociales. By J. Novicow. Pp. 380. Price, 
6 fr. Paris: Giard & Brière, 1897. 

[An essay on social psychology discussing the formation in society of what the 
author calls an intellectual éite which constitutes the social sensorium. The 
mechanism of social action and the reflex social movements are discussed as 
forming the basis of morals.] 

Die Siedlungsgenossenschaft. Versuch einer positiven Ueberwindung 
des Kommunismus durch Lósung des Genossenschaftsproblems 
und der Agrarfrage. By FRANZ OPPENHEIMER. Pp.-662. Price 
13”. Leipzig: Duncker & Humblot, 1896. 

Englische Auswanderung nnd Auswanderungspolitik im 19 Jahrhun- 
dert. By KARL, RATHGEN. Einwanderung und Einwander- 
ungsgesetzgebung in Nordamerika und in Brasilien. By RICHMOND 
Mavo-SMITR and R. A. HEHr. (Vol. LXXII. Schriften des 
Verein für Sozialpolitik.) .Pp. xi. 302. Price, 6.805. Leipzig: 
Duncker & Humblot, 1896. 

Le Socialisme et la Science sociale. By Gaston RICHARD. Pp. 199. 
Price, 2.50 fr. Paris: Felix Alcan, 1897. 

[An examination of socialism as a theory of the state and an attempt to show 
that It is a false one, which will disappear in the presence of the advance in social 
science studies.] 

Nouveau Dictionnaire de Géographie universelle. Supplément 5° 
et 6° Fascicules, Bragance-Caroline. Ouvrage commencé par M. 
VIVIEN DE SAINT-MARTIN et continué par LOUVIS ROUSSELHT. 
Price, 2.50 /*. Paris: Hachette et Cie, 1896. 

"German Social Democracy. Six Lectures. By BERTRAND RUSSELL, 
B. A., with an Appendix on Social Democracy and the Woman 
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Question in Germany, by ALYS RUSSELL, B. A. (Studies in 
Economics and Political Science.) Pp. xiv, 204. Price, $1.00. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1896. 


(These lectures, delivered at the Lordon School of Economics and Political 
Science last year, discuss the present status of social democracy as a political 
movement in Germany. Two lectures cre devoted to Marx and Lassalle, in order 
to show their in fluence on the later movement, then Social Democracy, prior to the 


legal ban of 1873, during the period of legal suppression up to 1890, and its subse- 

quent growth and propaganda, is reviewed.) 

Domestic Service. By Lucy MAYNARD SALMON. Pp. xxiv, 307. 
Price, $2.00. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1897. 

[Miss Salmon's work embodies the resu:ts of an extended statistical investiga- 
tion concerning domestic servants, and considers the problem as a social and 
economic rather than as an individual ane.] 

Bibliographie der Social-Politlk. Bearbeitet und herausgegeben von 
JOSEF STAMMHAMMER. Pp, iv, 648. Price, 18%. Jena: Gustav 
Fischer, 1897. 

[Noticed in the current number of the ANNALS, Vol, ix, p. 429.] 


NOTES ON MUNICIPAL GOVERNMENT. 


AMERICAN CITIES. 


New York.—Report on Public Baths and Public Comfort Stations. 
In July, 1895, Mayor Strong appointed an advisory committee to 
report upon the subject of public baths and public comfort stations. 
The committee had been originally created by the Committee of 
Seventy; the Mayor's committee continued the existence of this body. 
The report furnishes a complete and exhaustive examination of the 
whole question of baths, public laundriea, and public comfort 
stations. * The experience of English and continental cities with 
institutions of this character has been most instructive. The splendid 
bath and wash-houses of some of the London Districts, of Manchester, 
Birmingham, etc., furnish convincing proof of the possibilities of muni- 
cipal activity in this direction. With us, in the United States, but little 
has, as yet, been done. Curiously, enough, the smaller cities have taken 
the lead in the movement. The larger cities have depended mainly 
upon private philanthropy which has not shown itself eager to enter 
the field. Philadelphia has but one swimming bath and makes no 

. provision for bathing facilities during the winter months. The New 
York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, the baths 
erected from the Baron de Hirsch fund, and the Riverside baths con- 
stitute the only provision for winter bathing in New York City. 
Chicago makes an equally poor showing. On the other hand, the 
activity of some of the smaller towns is extremely gratifying. 
Massachusetts provides by statute for the erection by towns or cities 
of public baths. Brookline has just completed, at a cost of $40,000, 
one of the finest baths in the country. It is supplied with eighteen 
private baths, a swimming tank 80x26 feet, and space for a gym- 
nasium, The annual cost and maintenance will be about fsooo. It 
is expected, however, that the institution will be self-supporting. In 
the concluding chapter, the committee recommends the speedy 
erection of a series of six public baths, to be distributed through 
different portions of the city. Full details as to the plan of these 
baths are given.in the report. ' In addition, a series of public comfort 
stations are to be distributed on the district plan. 

* Report om Public Baths and Public Comfort Stations. New York, January, 


18975. WitHam H. Tolman, Moreau Morris aud William Gaston Hamilton, Mem- 
bers of the Committee, 
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Bibliography of Municipal Administration. The Committee on 
Municipal Administration of the Reform Club has begun the publica- 
tion of a quarterly to be devoted to the study of municipal problems.* 
The publication is one of the indications of renewed activity of this 
committee. In fact, the consolidation of the metropolitan area into 
the Greater New York, has been the means of stirring up the various 
civic organizations in the city. The plan of the committee of the 
Reform Club is to make definite contributions to the literature relating 
to municipal problems; while, at the same time, entering into the 
active prosecution of definite reforms, The bibliography is by far the 
most complete that has been published, containing all references of 
importance, not merely to municipal administration but also to general 
municipal problems. The foreign material is incomplete, but this is 
explained by the fact that the author wishes to present fully the 
material relating to American municipalities. References to foreign 
cities must be regarded as incidental to this main end. The bibliog- 
raphy will be hailed with delight by all interested in municipal 
reform movements. í 

Proposed Charter for the Greater New York.t Under the law 
creating the commission to prepare a charter, the commission was 
required to make its final report to the legislature on or before the first 
of February. After the public hearings before the commission came 
to an end, on the sixteenth of January, a committeeof three members 
of the commission began the work of revising the draft, and putting 
it in a form to be reported to the legislature, It was not found possi- 
ble to complete this work within the time fixed, and the legislature 
extended the term of the commission to the twentieth of February. 
The charter as presented to the legislature upon that day, while it had 
been improved in many of its details, was open to the criticisms that 
had been made of the draft as it appeared before this final revision. 

Both the hearings before committees of the legislature and the dis- 
cuasion of the charter upon the floor of the assembly and of the senate, 
were entirely inadequate, and, indeed, were little better than per- 
functory. The bill was “jammed” through the Assembly, and this 
process was repeated in the Senate, notwithstanding the vehement 
protests of one or two Republican senstors, who openly declared that 
they voted for the charter only because of overwhelming party pres- 
sure, and in the face of their conviction that the enactment of the 


* Municipal Affairs. Vol.i, No.1. A Bibliography of Municipal Administration 
and City Corditlon& By Robert C. Brooks. Published by the Committee on Munk 
cipal Administration of the Reform Club, s2 William Street, New York City. Price, 
50 cents. 

+ Communication of James W. Pryor, Esq. 
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charter would be a serious injury to their party. The bill was then 
immediately sent to the mayors of the cities affected, under the pro- 
vision of the state constitution which requires that all city bills which 
are not general shall be submitted to the local authorities of the cities 
affected. If any one of the three mayors tc whom the bill has been 
sent should not approve it, the legislature must again pass it by a 
majority vote before it can go to the governor, 

Mayor Strong has held hearings upon three successive days, the 
first, second, and third of April, for the opponents of the charter. At 
these hearings the charter was mercilessly assailed by representatives 
of the Chamber of Commerce, the Bar Association, the City Club, the 
City Improvement Society, and other organizations of citizens, The 
arguments were directed to the imperfections of the particnlar instru- 
ment, rather than to the merits of consolidation as a policy, and it 
was made clear that only a vast amount of additional labor could pro- 
duce an instrument under which consolidation could be attempted 
with safety. The plea was for time in which this work might be done. 
The sympathy of the audience with the arguments advanced was 
noticeable and so far as the popular sentiment was reflected by the 
citizens who attended, that sentiment is decidedly against the charter. ` 
The supporters of the charter are also to have an opportunity to 
present their arguments before the mayor. 

On the oth of April Mayor Strong returned the Greater New York 
Charter with a message expressing his disapproval of the same. His 
main objections related to the bipartisan police board and the bica- 
meral legislature. Under these conditions, it was necessary that the 
charter shonld be returned to the Assembly and repassed by that 
body. Immediately after the announcement of the veto message of 
the mayor, protests from a great number of reform organizations 
were sent to the legislature. The City Club, Chamber of Commerce, 
Bar Association, the Real Estate Exchange and others united in a 
combined protest against the re-passage of the charter. All of these, 
however, were ignored by the legislature. On the r2th of April, the 
charter passed the House by a vote of 106 to 32, and on the following 
day it was railroaded through the Senate. ‘The various civic organi- 
zations are now endeavoring to bring preasure to bear upon the gov- 
ernor to obtain if possible his veto of the charter. 


The Citizens’ Union, The independent movement in municipat 
politics, the preparations for which were begun some time ago, waa. 
brought before the public on the twenty-fourth of February, by the 
announcement of the names of abont one hundred and eighty citizens, 
fairly representing all the important elements of the community, asa 
central body of the new Citizens’ Union, under the title of the 
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“committee of organization." The number of this committee was in- 
creased to about two hundred and fifty, and a meeting of the committee 
was held in Cooper Union on the twenty-second of March. Mr. 
Robert Fulton Cutting was elected chairman of the commitcee of 
organization and was empowered to appoint an executive committee. 
The addresses by Mr. Cutting, Mr. Jas. C. Carter, and others, ex- 
pressed the belief that citizens must combine to fight all political 
machines in local affairs, and that the old process of reform with the 
aid of the enemies of reform would not again be attempted in New 
York. The eloquent expressions of the conviction that the Union must 
stand to its determination to nominate an independent ticket, without 
dicker, deal, or compromise, were received with enthusiasm. ‘The 
executive committee has now been appointed, and has begun the 
work of preparing for an early and active campaign. Headquarters 
will be opened soon, and an enrollment of voters will be begun. If 
consolidation of the cities should not take place this year, the Union 
will confine its attention to this city. In the event of consolidation, 
the co-operation of citizens in other parts of the Greater New York 
will be sought. 


Removal of Police Commissioner.—After holding the charges against 
Police Commissioner Andrew D. Parker for several months, Mayor 
Strong decided against the commissioner upon the seventeenth of 
March. The removal does not take effect unless approved by the 
governor, and the matter now awaits his action. Upon the ninth and 
twelfth of March committees from the Good Government Clubs and 
the City Club preferred formal charges before the mayor against both 
Commissioner Parker and Police Commissioner Frederick D. Grant, 
because of their arbitrary refusal to allow formal inquiry to be made. 
into -he conduct of the chief of police upon charges of insubordination 
and conduct highly detrimental to the department. No action has 
been taken upon these charges, although it is almost certain thet they 
afford much greater reason for removal than the old charges upon 
which the mayor has acted in the case of Commissioner Parker. 

Buftalo.*—A_ bill to provide Buffalo with a Board of Education has 
been introduced into the legislature but is not thought likely to pass 
this year. The proposed board is to have the entire control of the 
business part of the school department, and is to elect the superin- 
tendent of education for an indefinite time. This officer is now 
chosen directly by the people for four years, and has much more to 
do than any one man can do properly for so large a city. The pro- 
posed law would relieve him of all businessfunctions. The appointing 
and discharging of teachers will be left entirely in his hands, subject 

* Communication of A. L. Richardson, Esq. 
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to the provisions requiring previous examination of candidates by the 
Board of School Examiners. 

Chicago.— Civil Service. The Second Annual Report of the City 
Civil Service Commission has just been published. It covers the 
period ending December 31, 1896. The influence of the commission 
during the two years of its existence. is being felt in the various depart- 
ments of the city government. ‘‘ During the year 1896, 24,500 persons 
took out applications for entrance into the city service; 7148 returned 
the applications properly filled out and were entered upon the books 
of the commission. Of this number 4411 have been examined; 2429 
have passed with the required average and have been placed upon 
eligible lists, awaiting appointment to the service as vacancies 
may occur. During the year, 1396 persons have been certified for 
appointment and have entered the service on probation. ‘The total 
expenditures of the commission during the year were $30,930.69.” 

This reco-d of activity is sufficient to show the character of the work 
that is being done. It is a striking comment upon the attitude of the 
city councils toward civil service reform to find that the commission 
was compelled to appeal to various civic organizations in order to 
obtain sufficient funds to carry on the work. In commenting on the 
effect of the adoption of the civil service rules, the commission points 
to the fact that it has been instrumental in relieving the mayor and 
heads of departments from the pressure of applicants for office; “ thus 
leaving them free to attend to thei- more important public duties;" 
secondly, it has relieved city employes from the necessity of con- 
tributing to political campaign funds. The commission also empha- 
sizes the fact that under the new system the cost of carrying on the 
various departments will be greatly reduced. Some interesting data 
are given relating to the cost of tax collections during the period 
1890-95. For instance, in 1891, in the bureau of water-rate collections, 
the percentage of salaries of collectors to total collections was 24 per 
cent; in 1392, 22.8 per cent; 1893. 24 per cent; 1894, 15.9 per cent; 
1895, 22.8 per cent. The unusually high rate during 1891, 1893 and 
1895 was due to the fact that municipal elections were impending. 
Unfortunately, no statistics of the relation of aalaries to collections 
are given for the period during which the civil service law has been in 
operation. It is to be expected, however, that the new system will 
greatly reduce this cost of collection. 

Massachusetts.—Metropolitan Park Commission. The report of 
the Metrooolitan Park Commission for 1896 gives a complete account 
of what promises to be the greatest park system in the world. In 1893 
the question of developing a metropolitan park system in Boston and 
vicinity took definite form in the appointment of a preliminary 
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commission. The report of this commission, showing the possibility of 
developing a continuous park system encircling Boston, led to the 
passage of the Metropolitan Park Act of 1893, which provided fora 
permanent park commission. The state legislature immediately 
appropriated $1,000,000. The appropriation was made from the state 
treasury, to be repaid by yearly assessments on the local districts 
embraced within the metropolitan park area, ‘‘ according toa rate to be. 
determined each five years by a separate commission to be appointed 
by the Supreme Court.” In 1894 an additional $500,000 was appro- 
priated. The appropriations of similar or larger amounts since that. 
time have brought the total appropriation (December 1, 1896), to- 
$4,300,000. 

The plan of the commission, as is shown in a map appended to the 
report, is to establish a continuous series of parks in and encircling the 
city of Boston. At the present time the commission has under its. 
charge 6784.86 acres of park land, and is directing its attention 
to the improvement of the seashore district adjacent to Boston. To 
bring this into a condition best suited to the needs of the population. 
of the metropolitan district it will be necessary to undertake the work 
of drainage on a large scale. The work of the commission, however, 
has inspired such confidence throughont the state, and especially in 
the district immediately affected, that it is more than probable this. 
work will be undertaken in the near future. 

Boston.— Subway. TheSecond Annual Report of the Boston Transit 
Commission describes another of the great public works which the 
city of Boston is carrying toward completion. For some years past the 
construction of a subway to relieve the congestion of traffic in the cen- 
tral portions of the city has been agitated. In June, 1891, a commission. 
of inquiry was appointed by the mayor, which submitted a report. in 
1892. In 1893 a special legislative committee was appointed. As a 
result of the reports submitted, an act was passed providing for the- 
construction of the subway. This act was submitted to the citizens of 
Boston at the state election and was rejected. In 1893 another act was. 
passed, providing a route and creating a board of subway commis- 
sioners. This act was submitted to the city council and accepted. 
Subsequent amendments gave to the commission greater freedom in 
selecting the termini of the subway. The limit of expenditure for the 
entire work was fixed at $7,000,000. An amendment of 1894 requires 
the commission to constructa bridge over the Charles river. Up to 
the present time the commission has expended $1,703,772.33 of the 
total appropriation. 

The commission has recently entered into a contract with the West 
End Railway Company, the terms of which will assure to the muni- 
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cipality the control of the subway, and, at the same time, a fair return 
on the cost of construction. According to the terms of the contract, 
the subway 13 leased to the company for a term of twenty years. As 
compensation for its use, the West End Railway Company agrees to 
pay annually to the city of Boston a sum equal to ‘‘four and seven- 
eighths per cent of $7,000,000, or four and seven-eighths per cent of 
the net cost of the subway, if such net cost be less than $7,000,000." 
It is further provided that the company pay a toll of five cents for 
each passage made through the subway by a car not exceeding twenty- 
five feet in length. This toll, however, is only to be paid in case the 
sum total of such tolls exceeds the four and seven-eighths per cent 
compensation above provided for, and only the excess amount is to be 
paid. Practically the provision means that the minimnm payment 
will cover a fair percentage (four and seven-eighths per cent) on cost 
of construction, any additional payment to be determined by the ex- 
cess of tolls over such percentage. The contract furthermore provides 
that neither steam nor animals shall be used within the subway as a 
motive power, except temporarily in case of an emergency. At the 
expiration of the twenty years’ lease, the city is to acquire the tracks 
and wires at a price to be determined by the Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners. During the term of the lease all repairs to the subway 
are to be at the sole cost and expense of the company, except such as 
“are made necessary by the act of God, public enemies, mobs, riots, 
the falling and settling of buildings, bursting of pipes outside of sub- 
way, explosions of gas, or works of excavation carried on or permit- 
ted by the city.” The company is given the power to grant the use 
of the subway to individuals or corporations for wires, conduit or 
pneumatic tubes, 

Municipal Gymnasium.*—A somewhat — function has recently 
been assumed by the municipality. A public-spirited lady lately gave 
to the city a le-ge and well-equipped gymnasium in Hast Boston. The 
gift was promptly accepted by the city council, but as there was some 
doubt as to the city’s legal right to run an institution of the kind, a 
special act authorizing the same was procured from the General Court. 
The city has outdoor gymnasia in connection with the public parks, 
but a gymnasium, pure and simple, seems to be another matter. The 
institution has been given into the charge of the Park Commission, 
and an excellent set of rules has been adopted for its use. It is free 
to the public, but regular classes have the precedence, and certain 
hours are reserved for women and girls. There are reading rooms and 
bathing facilities. In short, it is a sort of incipient “ People's Palace,” 
and may lead eventually to the incorporation of that sort of an 


* Communication of Sylvester Baxter, Esq. 
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institution into the city’s already extensive list of municipal functions. 
Indeed, should a well-equipped “People’s Palace” be given to the 
city it would undoubtedly be accepted as readily as was the gymnasium. 

Cincinnati.*—The litigation involving the validity of the Water 
Works bill has resulted in favor of the measure, and the commission 
is now engaged on the work. By the terms of the bill the city is 
authorized to issue bonds in the sum of $6,500,000. Experts are of 
the opinion that the work will not be completed within ten years 
and that the cost will be at least twice the sum named in the act. 
'fhe most objectionable feature in the act, however, has been re- 
moved, for the supreme court held section eight of the bill to be 
unconstitutional This section provided that the commissioners ir 
their discretion might contract in the name of the city with any 
' person, company or corporation for the construction of the work as 
an entirety, and lease the same from the construction company for e 
period of not longer than forty years renewable forever, or insteac 
of leasing the same the city might purchase the works from said 
construction company. 

The supreme court held that as the city is prohibited from raising 
money or loaning its credit to or in aid of any company, corporation 
or association, it is likewise prohibited from becoming a part owner 
with any person or company in any public work. At the present 
writing the plan for the new water works has not been decided upon. 

In November, 1895, an account was given in these Notes f of an at- 
tempt on the part of the Sinking Fund Trustees to refund certain indebt- 
edness of the city at a lower interest rate by issuing gold bonds. The 
supreme court held then that in the absence of statutory enactment 
no gold bonds could be issued. Last year the legislature passed a law 
authorizing the Sinking Fund Trustees to issue Consolidated Sinking 
Fund Bonds to run not longer than fifty years at a rate of interest not 
exceeding 4 per cent per annum, principal and interest payable ia 
such lawful money as the trustees should determine. In pursuance 
of this authority the trustees decided to refund $3,654,000 4 per cent 
bonds by issuing forty year 3.65-100 percent gold bonds. These bonds 
were sold on March 29, 1897, at a premium of 2.167 per cent. The 
total bids amounted to twenty-two millions. It is the intention of the 
trustees from time to time to refund other outstanding bonds on the 
same basis. Thus the finances oi the city will be put on a better basis 
and there will be a large annual saving of interest—about $12,000. 

The educational system of the city is governed by three separate 
"boards: The Board of Education which has charge of the common 


* Communication of Max B. May, Esq. 
+ ANNALS, Vol. vi, p. 556, November, 1895. 
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school proper, the Union Board of High Schools and the University 
Board. During the past year there has been much complaint about 
the lack of co-ordination between different parts of the school system. 
Recently each board has appointed a committee of five to devise ways 
and means of bringing the different schools into close relations. This 
committee of fifteen is now in session and in all probability, a new 
course of study will be proposed for the intermediate and high schools. 
The main object of the new course will be to prepare the pupil directly 
for the university and other colleges. 

Ohio.— Corrupt Practices Act. The legislature of Ohio has recently 
passed a Corrupt Practices act, which is so complete in every respect 
as to deserve special mention. The act limits the permissible expenses 
of candidates for nomination and election. The total expenditure is 
adjusted according to the number of electors, the latter to be ascer- 
tained by taking the total number of votes cast for all the candidates 
for the office at the last preceding election. The prescribed limits are 
as follows: For 5000 voters or less, $100,—for each Ioo voters over 
5000 and under 25,000, $1.50,—for each 100 voters over 25,000 and 
under 50,000, $1.00; and nothing additional for voters over 50,000. 
Any payment in excess of the limits prescribed invalidates the 
election. The law requires minufe statements of expenditures by the 
candidates and treasurers of political clubs and organizations. These 
statemerts must be supported by affidavit. The attorney-general is 
required to act on the basis of such reports. The act if enforced will 
do much toward preventing the illegitimate use of campaign funds. 

lowa.—The tendency of state legislation to set the standards of 
municipal policy in dealing with local affairs is well illustrated in a 
recent act passed by the Iowa Legislature. In 1873, an act was passed 
which gave to cities special authority to erect water works. In 1888, 
this power was extended to gas andelectriclight works. Having once 
granted this power, it has been felt necessary to protect the munici- 
pality against the decisions of the municipal council, by an act pro- 
hibiting the sale of such public works without the consent of the 
qualified voters. The law requires the submission of the question of 
sale to the people ''at a special election held to vote on that question 
alone," the result of such decision to be binding upon the council. 
We have here but another expression of that general distrust of city 
councils which is leading to a great mass of legislation, retioving 
discretionary power from that body. 

Tlinnesota.—A recent amendment to the constitution of Minnesota 
emphasizes the principle of home rule for cities. It provides that any . 
city or village in the state may frame a charter for its own govern-. 
ment, consistent with and subject to the laws of the state. The legis- 
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lature is to provide for the creation of a board of fifteen freeholders, to 
be appointed by the district judges of the judicial district in which 
the city or village is situated. Six months after its appointment, 
this board is to return to the mayor of such city or village a draft 
of the charter, signed by the members of the board or a majority 
thereof. The charter must then be submitted to the people at a 
special election. 

In order, however, to maintain adequate control by the legislature 
over local administration, the clause furthermore provides that the 
legislature shall prescribe by law the general limits within which snch 
acharter shall be framed. The important question here to be decided 
will be as to the interpretation of the term “general limits,” Every- 
thing will depend upon the attitude of the supreme court of the state. 
It can practically nullify the entire constitutional provision by giving 
a broad interpretation to thisterm. A new feature of this amendment . 
is the provision that the Board of Freeholders is to constitute a per- 
manent body, and shall have the power of submitting amendments to 
the electors of thecity. Their discretion is restricted by the provision 
of the constitution, that “it shall be a feature of all such charters 
that there shall be provided, among other things, for a mayor or chief 
magistrate, and a legislative body cf either one or two houses; if of 
two houses, at least one of them shall be elected by general vote of the 
citizens! Up to the present time the constitutional provision has not 
been adopted by any city or village of the state. 





FORHIGN CITIES. 

London.—The London County Council is actively pushing the 
‘movement for the purchase of the franchises of the water companies. 
It seems, however, that Parliament will not give the necessary author- 
ity. The Conservative Ministry is opposed to this extension of the 
functions of the Council, as well as to the additional expenditure 
which such purchase would necessitate. It is probable that Parliament 
will appoint another commission to make further inquiry into the sub- 
ject, which will mean the postponement of the question for at least 
one session. 

The purchase of the franchises of the tramway companies is also 
becoming a much-debated question in the Council. The ‘‘ Progressive 
element is prepared to go to almost any length in the extension of 
municipal functions, and would hail with delight the purchase of such 
franchises, together with direct municipal management of the street 
railway system. 


SOCIOLOGICAI, NOTES. 





Workingmen’s Loan Association, Boston, [Mass.*—The Work- 
ingmen'a Loan Association received its charter from the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts on March 8, 1888, and was organized April 
Ig of the same year. 

In Boston, as in all large cities, there were numerous money-lenders 
lending at exorbitant rates of interest upon chattel mortgage of furni- 
ture and of other personal property. The rates of interest charged 
by them varied from 3 per cent to 10 per cent per month. Under 
such rates of interest the borrower could seldom pay up the prin- 
cipal of his loan, and year after year he would go on paying a 
heavy interest and never lessening his debt,—often, in the end, to 
have all he possessed taken from him when the lender demanded his 
principal, There was no company or person affording the oppor- 
tunity of borrowing on such security at reasonable rates. It was for 
the purpose of providing such an opportunity to people of moderate 
means to horrow upon easy terms that this company was formed. 

It was designed that the company should transact a business, but a 
business conducted economically, at the very lowest rates that would 
yield a fair return to the capital invested in the enterprise. 

The charge for interest was at the outset fixed at r per cent per 
month, and this rate has been constantly adhered to in all loans that 
the company has made on chattel mortgage, upon which almost all 
-of the loans of the company are secured. The system was adopted 
of requiring with each payment of interest the payment of an instal- 
ment of the principal equal to about 5 per cent of the loan, thus 
encouraging the borrower to save and to pay off his loan. 

Before the company was organized, Robert Treat Paine had caused 
‘to be conducted an experimental work, beginning on August I, 1887. 
At the time when the company was organized the loans outstanding 
made by him amounted to the sum of $10,778.89; and these loans were 
transferred by him to the company upon its beginning business, with 
a sufficient guaranty against loss. 

The company began business with subscriptions to its capital 
promised to the amount of $66,600, this amount was raised later in 

* Mr, Robert Treat Paine, 2d, the treasurer of the company, has kindly fur- 
nished the information in this note The description of the work of the company 
is taken from a pamphlet published by the Massachusetts Board of Managers, 


World's Fair, 1893. Mr. Paine has revised this, and brought the statistics down to 
Wate for the ANNALS. 
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the year to $78,200. The capital was called in gradually, and was 
loaned readily, borrowers eagerly seeking the advantages that were 
offered. The total number of loans increased until in March, 1889, 
less than a year from when the company began business, the whole 
capital was loaned. 

The capital has been gradually increased until at the present time it 
amounts to $100,000, all excepting $goo of which has been paid in. 
In addition to this, the company uses $35,000 borrowed at a low rate 
of interest. During the first year of its existence a dividend of 2 per 
cent was paid; in the second year 4 per cent was paid; and since that 
time regular dividends have been maintained at the rate of 6 per cent 
per annum. 

These results were reached after providing for all losses, and in 
addition thereto an amount has been laid up and carried on the books. 
in various funds amounting to about $12,000 on October 1, 1896. 

From year to year the business of the company and its financial 
results have shown a steady and satisfactory improvement. At the 
present time it has 2141 borrowers, to whom is loaned the total sum 
of $146,988.11, making the average loan per borrower amount to about 
$68. During the year just ending the results (the last ten days being 
estimated) are as follows: Loans made, $133,343.37; loans repaid, $118,- 
032.48; number of loans made, 1450; interest received, $15,931.98. In 
addition to other expenses, the company pays yearly taxes to the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts upon its capital stock. 

The results accomplished during these nine years have been encour- 
aging. loans have been repaid very fast, averaging about one year 
and a half in duration. The company has made approximately since 
its beginning to the end of the current year 9863 loans, amounting to 
$935,178.14; and of these about $782,552.68 have been paid off. 
Nothing could speak more strongly for the merits of the system than 
the speed with which borrowers have been able to pay off the prin- 
cipal of their debt. The charge for interest amounts to so little upon 
small loans as to be lightly felt, and a loan of the company seldom 
proves to be a heavy burden. Often illness or misfortune comes, when 
even an honest and industrions man cannot meet his payments. In 
such cases, wherever it is possible, the company relaxes its demands, 
and gives him time until his circumstances shall improve. 

The relations of the company with its borrowers have generally 
been friendly. In most cases, the borrower’s feeling is one of cordial 
appreciation of the efforts of the company to promote his welfare. 

Methods of Doing Business.—As stated, the charge for interest is 
i per cent per month. An additional charge is made on the making 
of each loan, sufficient to cover all money expended in investigation 
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and recording the mortgage, and to give the company in ordinary cases 
$1.65 for the time spent in appraisal and drawing papers. Nearly all 
of the loans of the company are made on the chattel mortgage of 
furniture and household effects, 

These mortgages, in pursuance of the law, are recorded in the city 
or town hall where the borrower resides, and also in the city or town 
hall of the place where he principally does business. A few loans 
were made by the company in the beginning of its existence on 
pledges of jewelry; but this practice has been discontinued. Loans 
are occasionally made on insurance policies having a cash surrender 
value, on second mortgages of real estate, indorsed notes, stock and 
other securities. 

Each applicant for a loan is questioned with great care. If the 
circumstances seem favorable for making the loan desired, he fills out 
& blank application, giving his present residence, previous residence, 
business, good references, and other desirable information, and leaves 
a deposit of thirty-five cents, An appraiser then goes to his abode, 
examines his security, and makes a schedule of the articles to be 
mortgaged, placing against each article the price that it would bring 
in a auction-room. A loan may be made to the amount of three- 
quarters of the total value so estimated; and this margin is, in almost 
all cases, required. The schedule, with the appraised values set upon 
each article by the appraiser, is entered by him on the back of the 
application, and filed in its proper place for future reference. 

The borrower is required to show receipted bills for his furniture or 
to account satisfactorily for the absence of the same, in order to prove 
his ownership, and to show that, if bought on instalment, it is fully 
paid for. The records are then examined to ascertain if there is any 
existing mortgage on the property. In most cases, inquiry is made 
of the persons referred to or of other persons as to the character of 
the borrower. If the investigation proves the loan to, be a desirable 
one, the borrower signs a mortgage and note forthe amount borrowed, 
and receives the money less the expenses charged. Where the bor- 
rower is married, the signature of both husband and wife is required, 
and, generally, a general clause is inserted in the mortgage covering 
all furniture and household effects of every kind in his house. 

Payments of the interest and instalments of the principal are made 
monthly, and receipts given for the same. In case of default for 
more than ten days, a noticeis sent, with a charge of ten cents for the 
same, if itis the first notice. If the first notice proves futile, more im- 
perative notices follow, for which a charge of twenty-five cents is made. 

No investigation of the property mortgaged is made after the ap- 
praisal. The notices sent serve to inform the company of any change 
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of abode of the borrower, as in that case they are returned to the 
company by the post-office, and, by the attention that the borrower 
pays to these rotices, a very good estimate can be made of the danger 
of losing the loan, and the measures of the company shaped accord- 
ingly. In nearly all cases, the deterioration of the property is more 
than made good by the monthly payments of principal made on each 
loan, so thata constant inspection is found not to be necessary. 

The borrower's name is entered ona card, with his address, and on 
the back of the card there are entered in pencil the amount of interest 
and the date when itis due. The amount and the name of the month 
are changed from month to month, the interest growing less as the 
principalis paid off. These cards are so arranged as to show exactly 
what borrowers are delinquent at any time. "They serve, therefore, as 
&convenient reminder of whatloans are in arrears, and the amounts 
and date upon the back of the cards show exactly what interest is due 
and at what time. 

The risk of the company from the danger of loss by fire of the goods 
mortgaged is met by requiring an insurance in its favor in the case of 
the,larger loans. In the case of loans under $100, a small yearly pay- 
ment is made by the borrower instead of taking out an insurance 
policy. The receipts from this source are credited to a “‘ Risk Fund.” 
The company, however, has been careful not to assume the position of 
an insurer. The charge is fifty cents on loans under $50 and $1 on 
loans of from $50 to $100. Sometimes this system is extended to loans 
of from $100 to $200. 


Risks of the Pusiness.—The company has charged off since its or- 
ganization as bad debts $7,569 5r, and has at present estimated bad 
debts amounting to $1,444, a total of $9,013.51. The amount of losses 
that it has suffered shows the risks to which lenders on such security 
are subject. 

Many of the losses have occurred in the case of loans on other secu- 
rity than furniture mortgage; and experience has proved that the 
safest way of conducting such a business is to confine loans almost 
entirely to chattel mortgage of furniture and household effects. It 
has been found that furniture can be sold at auction quickly and easily. 
It generally brings the prices at which itis appraised. It is estimated 
that only one-quarter of the purchase price of the furniture is loaned 
upon it by the company. The loan is thus so small in comparison 
with the value of the furniture to the borrower that there is a strong 
incentive to pay the loan. 

Loans on horses, carriages, boats, pictures, merchandise, stocks in 
trade, druggists’ stores, and machinery, have been made by the com- 
pany, and have generally proved unfortunete. 
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Loans are seldom made on furniture in storage, as the storage charges 
are a constantly increasing lien on the furniture, if their payment is 
neglected by the borrower. Loans are avoided to people of constantly 
Changing residence or disreputable character; and to certain of the 
foreign races, especially where their residence in the city has been of 
short duration. Constant care is needed to protect the company against 
lending on goods encumbered by lease or mortgage. 

With all the care that can be exercised, losses will occur; certain 
bad borrowers disappear with their furniture; it is found too late that 
the security is encumbered; furniture is destroyed or worn out or sold. 
These losses are one of the necessary expenses of the business, and 
only great vigilance upon the part of the officers of the company can 
keep them down to a moderate sum. 

Many inquiries have been made of this company by men in other 
places who have been interested in its work, and have desired to found 
similar institutions elsewhere. It is hoped that the success of this 
company in Boston, during the nine years of its existence, may help 
to induce people in other cities to create similar companies to give 
working men and women facilities of borrowing money, at reasonable 
rates of interest, to meet their varying needs. 

Provident Loan Society of New York.—The Second Annual 
Report of the society for the calendar year 1896 has just been printed. 
The society was organized to give aid on a strictly business basis by 
loans of money at one per cent a month, or one-third of the legal 
charge made by pawnbrokers on small loans for a short time. Con- 
siderable limitation is placed on the kind of goods on which money is 
loaned, es a rule restricted to jewelry and articles representing large 
value in small bulk. At first some bedding and furniture were taken 
but this has been discontinued because of lack of room. The report 
states that those who obtained loans from the society are rarely found 
on the records of charitable organizations but are persons accustomed 
to rely upon their own resources who apply to the society to tide over 
periods of sickness or lack of work. The work therefore is in the best 
sense preventive rather than charitable relief work. Loans are 
promptly repaid. Less than two and one-half per cent of the loans 
made in 1895 and 1896 remained unpaid at the close of the respective 
years in which they were made. 

The society has a capital of $136,000 on which six per cent interest 
has been paid, and after deducting all expenses, fixed charges and six 
per cent on contributed capital, $10,697.03 was put aside as a reserve 
from the earnings of 1896: the gross earnings for the year after 
paying all expenses and fixed charges and after writing off twenty per 
cent on office fixtures were $14,547.09 or about ten and three-fourths 
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per cent on the $136,000 of paid up capital. The society can loan 
more money and proposes to increase its capital to $200,000. 28,218 
loans were made during the year averaging about $20 each. 

According to the law in New York parties engaging in pawnbroking 
are not allowed to sell unredeemed pledges over the counter but must 
sell the same at publicauction. This necessitates greater conservatism 
in valuation of goods and in percentage of loan to appraised value. 
How well the society succeeded in this department of its work may be 
seen from the following statement in reference to auction sales in 1896. 
At two sales of jewelry 658 pledges were sold on which $7,017.50 had 
been loaned: adding interest, commissions and expenses of sales these 
goods stood the society $9,751.20 and the gross amount realized at the 
sales was $9,583.30. There was a surplus on some articles, the total 
of which amounted to $1,007.85 of which $279.50 was paid back to 
original pledgers who called for it. The loss on those pledges which 
brought less than the amount loaned on them amounted to $1,175.75. 
At a clothing sale 183 pledges were sold on which $356.50 had been 
loaned; adding interest, commissions and expenses of sale these 
pledges amounted to $500.07, and $391.49 was realized at the sale. 
There was a surplus of $29.79 on thirty-seven pledges and a loss of 
$138.37 on 146 pledges. 

The Teaching of Sociology in the New York University.*—The 
task of teaching sociology to undergraduates is beset with many diffi- 
culties. There are strong reasons in favor of postponing the subject to 
a graduate course; for without a proper grounding in history, both 
institutional and political, and in economics, the student car scarcely 
comprehend the principles of the new science, especially as they have 
been set forth in the works of Giddings, Ward, and the other recent 
writers; yet the New York University has tried the experiment of 
teaching this branch of study even in the sophomore year. 

It was found that the presentation of the subject in its logical order 
—that is, beginning with the statement of general principles, and pro- 
ceeding thence to the application of these principles to actual affairs— 
was not productive of good results with so young students; so the plan 
has been adopted of reversing the logical order, and presenting the 
concrete aspects of sociological problems first. The course begins with 
the study of practical social questions, such as the various problems 
of poverty, labor organizations, the problem of unskilled labor, social- 
istic legislation, the movement of population, etc. 

The statistical method of investigation is pursued and Mayo-Smith’s 
work on sociology and statistics has been found of great practical 
value in showing the sociological beariug of statistics and the general 

* Contributed by Frank Moore Colby. 
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laws discernible from a study of the birth-rate, marriage-rate, and 
death-rate, statistics of crime, suicide, immigration and emigration, etc. 

In discussing practical questions and the remedies proposed for 
social evils, the effort is made to lead up toa point at which the stu- 
dent will aee the absolute necessity of a working hypothesis—a theory 
of society as a whole—in order that one-sidedness may be avoided in 
attempts at reform. The object is to make the student feel that, as 
Arthur Fairbanks says in his recent “Introduction to the Study of 
Sociology," the time has come when we need something more than 
vague wishes as the basis of sociological science. At this point an 
outline of the history of sociological theory is given, and the study of 
principles is begun. At present there is not time enough allotted to 
the subject to admit of an extensive course in sociological theory, as 
the snbject is taught during only half of a college year. 

The main value of this undergraduate course hes in its effect in 
stimulating the mind of the studeat to seek a theory of society. 
Moreover, it gives him a more definite and concrete idea of the prov- 
ince of sociology than he could obtain from a study of abstract 
principles, It is merely a pedagogical device, but promises to be 
useful as enabling the subject to be taught to younger classes than 
usually receive instruction in the universities. If it violates the 
logical order of the subject by beginning with so-called ''applied 
sociology," :t has, at least, the advantage of presenting concrete facts 
to the student at first, and leading up to general principles when he 
has reached the point at which he sees that general principles are neces- 
sary- To launch an undergraduate on the study of sociological the- 
oriea propounded by Spencer or by recent writers without such pre- 
liminary tra:ning, seems impracticable. He does not see the ''use 
of it all" ard is puzzled by the diversity of the doctrines. 

If this were the only alternative, it would certainly be better to 
defer the subject to a post-graduate course. On the other hand, the 
study of isolated social problems gives the impression that sociology 
is a mere bundle of separate social sciences—not a distinct science in 
itself. The course outlined above is an attempt to avoid each of these 
results and to retain the subject as an undergraduate study. In the 
present state of the science an attempt to show the bearing of socio- 
logical theory upon ‘practical sociclogy’’ would be very ambitious. 
Still it is possible to make it clear from a study of practical questions 
that a theory is necessary and has a definite office to fulfill. 

Cultivation of Vacant Lots.—Philadelphia has taken up the 
matter of cultivation of vacant lots, and is preparing to go at the 
work ina tkorough and systematic way. The movement is finding 
abundant financial support, and the greatest difficulty seems to be to 
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secure sufficient suitable land. An energetic committee, of which Dr. 
Thomas S. K. Morton, 1506 Locust street, is chairman, has the plans 
for this season's work well under way. An interesting circular, giving 
a statement of the success of similar plans elsewhere, has been pub- 
lished. The following extracts give the most recent results obzained 
in Detroit and New York: 

The plan of helping the unemployed to employ themselves through 
the cultivation of vacant city lots was conceived by Mayor Pingree, of 
Detroit, in 1894. Under his inspiration, a committee secured the loan 
of 430 acres of unused city property, and offered to the unemployed 
of Detroit an opportunity to raise produce for themselves on allot- 
ments, varying in size from one-quarter to one-half acre. The land 
was plowed, and seed and tools were furnished by the committee, 
Nine hundred and seventy-five families received plots of ground and 
cultivated them during the summer of 1894 under the direction of a 
competent superintendent. The committee expended $3618, and pro- 
duce valued at $14,000 was raised by the vacant lot farmers during the 
first season. ‘The success of the ‘‘ Pingree Potato Patches," which for 
the expenditure of each dollar by the committee during the first year 
returned nearly four dollars in produce, has induced more than twenty 
` other cities in the United States to adopt similar plans of relief through 
work. Among these cities are New York, Brooklyn, Boston, St. 
Louis, Cincinnati, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Seattle. Abroad, the 
London County Council has been experimenting with a similar system 
of allotments of cultivable land for the relief of poverty. 

Detroit, the originator of the plan, has applied it during the past 
three seasons with increasing success, as the following table repre- 
senting the results will show: 


Results of Vacant Lot Cultivation in Detroit. 

















Amount Value of Acres under | Number of 
- Year. | Wipended. Crops. Cultivation. | Families. Net Profit. 
1894 $3,618 00 $14,000 oo 430 975 $10,382 oo 
1895 4,875 35 27,792 00 455 1546 22.9:6 65 
1896 2,400 00 30,998 00 421 1701 28,598 00 








The great value of the work in Detroit was quickly recognized by 
that city, and in 1895 an appropriation of $5000 was made from the 
public treasury for vacant lot cultivation. In 1896 the city made an 
appropriation of $4000 for the same purpose. The committee claims 
that the operation of the plan has saved the municipality in the past 
three years more than $60,000, which would otherwise have been 
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expended in direct relief. Of the results of its work the committee 
gays 1n 1ts report for 1895: 


“The experiment has clearly demonstrated that many of the destitute are ready 
and willing to work, that a large number of these people can be supported by 
utilizing vacant land in the outskurts of the city, that robbery and trespassing, 
even upon unfenced land, are not e serious difficulty, that a small space of ground 
is sufficient to ralse enough vegetables to support a famuly through the winter, 
that a majority of the citizens who own the vacant land would rather allow it to 
be cultivated by the poor than pay a large tax for their support; that the needy are 
thereby assisted, without creating the demoralization in the habits of the people 
that gratuitous aid always entails, and that much relief and real help may by this 
plan be afforded with small expense to charitable persons or to taxpayers ” 


In New York, where the plan has been in operation for the last 
two years, the results are eminently satisfactory. The following 
report of the superintendent, Mr. J. W. Kelgaard, is quoted to show 
the character and results of the work: 


“The work of our farms began at all hours, Some of these people had some 
work or chance of work during the day and would come over and work on the 
farms in the a:ternoon ar evening; others would come over early in the morning, 
before their regular work, others mornings and evenings; others had irregular 
days, just as they had tke time to spare, others were there all the time. Those 
who were unableto secure any work, spent nearly the whole of their time on 
their farms, All of them seemed to be endued with wonderful earnestness. Igno- 
rant as they were of farming and farm work, they made up by zeal for their lack 
of knowledge, and watched the tender shoots as they came from the ground with 
the glee ofa child finding a new toy. Hach plant received the care almost as 
though it were a child itself. 

“The men who operated the farms were not of the class that are looking for 
charity; most of them were men who had once occupied good positions, but 
through force of circumstances had gotten among the rocks, did not know how to 
extricate themselves, and took hold of this as & new hope. 

“An interesting feature of the Vacant Lot Farms was what we called the Co- 
operative Farm. This farm was conducted entirely by the planters of the other 
farms, the only difference being that on the Co-operative Farm they were to pay 
back all expenszs and drvide the remaining profits, the idea being not only to,help 
these people but to find out if co-operative ‘arming would pay. We started late 
in June with abont forty men, some of them hale, strapping fellows. Six secured 
work shortly after and left. The older ones, the infirm and those who on account 
of their physica! disabilities were not able to go out and secure positions, were 
lefton our hands to carry on the co-operative work. Notwithstanding the fact 
that this class of labor was unable to do ın three days what a good man would do 
in one, the Co-operative Farm, Iam glad to say, was a success. 

“Hach man was very careful that no one trespassed on his lot, and was also 
‘very careful that every bit of space was fully utilized. It was intensive farming 
on the closest scale. One man, a stone cutter, with five days’ hard work by him- 
self and two daughters (making fifteen days in all), took from his lot $120. 
Another, who lived in a large tenement house in New York. was an expert gardener 
and was given nearly four acres of land, moved over to the neighborhood of the 
farms, rented a small honse, and made $430 Heand his wife spent their whole 
time on the land, and were always careful to have one crop succeed another." 
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